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CHAPTER  I. 

If  ever  a  man  possessed  a  particular  bent  oF 
mind  from  some  inherent  feeling,  I  verily  believe 
I  may  claim  credence  on  asserting  that  I  have 
experienced  such  an  extraordinary  faculty.  But 
lest  the  assumption  may  appear  proudly  egotist- 
ical— nay,  savour  too  strongly  of  vanity,  in  this 
modest  age,  be  it  known,  that  my  pretensions  to  no- 
toriety for  this  singular  gift,  are  but  on  an  humble 
score,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  for  pos- 
sessing an  inherent  love  for  the  piCTURESgUE. 

Now,  having  said  this  much,  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  how  this  marvellous  faculty  had  birth 
— call  me  egotist,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  for  I 
am  of  the  old  school,  and  save  a  world  of  cir- 
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cumlocution,  (being  too  old  now  to  alter)  by 
persisting  to  pen  my  sage  observations  in  the 
first  person  —  I  myself  I,  hating  congenially 
with  my  ancient  friends  *,  Baron  M  *****  s, 
and  Mr.  C  *  *  *  e,  among  the  other  ten  thou- 
sand innovations,  those  of  him  and  we,  as 
though  in  this  mincing  age  every  man  must 
mince  the  matter  of  jpropria  persona^  and  worry 
his  brains  to  stand  before  the  world  after  all, 
another  Tom  Fool,  his  own  amanuensis,  by 
writing  as  though  mister  some-one-else  sat  at 
his  elbow  and  prompted  every  line.  Well, 
gentle  reader,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  thee 
how  this  faculty  arose  in  my  mind,  how  far  it 

*  Among  these  is  that  innovation,  which  has 
banished  pies  from  table.  The  sterling  Mr,  **♦ 
who  has  outlived  all  his  family,  resides  with  a 
worthy  matron  who  keeps  a  boarding-house ;  she 
is  a  little  romantic,  and  he  a  little  fastidious  — 
"  Will  you  take  a  bit  of  tart?"  asks  the  good  lady 
every  day. —  "  No,  Madam,"  invariably  answers  the 
guest,  **  but  I  will  take  a  bit  of  pie''  This  is  all 
in  good  part,  and  the  recurrence,  I  verily  believe, 
contributes  to  lengthen  his  days.  I  know  not  two 
worthier  souls  than  he  and  the  Baron ;  and  both, 
my  seniors  by  many  years,  read  without  spectacles. 
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has  been  indulged  (if  it  have  bounds),  what 
have  been  its  concomitants,  and  what  an  un- 
ceasing source  of  happiness  it  has  been  from 
early  infancy  to  the  present  moment — and  what 
a  solace  midst  a  multitude  of  cares ;  for  its  in- 
terest has  *'  grown  with  my  growth,  strength- 
ened with  my  strength,"  and  I  may  add,  has 
lengthened,  through  God's  goodness,  with  my 
thread  of  life. 

A  foolish  fellow  wrote,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a 
book  against  religion,  and  by  way  of  proeme, 
like  many  a  modern  coxcomb,  lamented  being 
**  bom  amidst  the  wilds  of  superstition,"  saying 
•*  some  of  the  briars  and  thorns  yet  stuck  about 
him.*'  Now,  I  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  this 
bustling  metropolis,  and  on  the  contrary,  de- 
light in  many  of  the  honest  prejudices  of  my 
youthful  days.  Time  sanctified  the  past,  and 
the  future,  day  by  day,  bui'st  upon  me,  always 
thankful  for  continuance  here,  like  a  bright 
morning  ray  that  awakened  to  new  action  from 
a  happy  dream.  And  when  the  last  sun  is 
destined  to  set  upon  me,  may  I  watch  its  de- 
parture with  a  holy  smile,  and  bless  Heaven  for 
my  long  sojournment  in  my  mortal  tenement ! 
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Yes,  young  men  and  maidens,  I  was  bom 
more  than  eighty  years  ago,  and  have  as  distinct 
a  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  old  Lon- 
don, of  London  as  it  was,  as  though  in  one  vast 
Panorama,  it  stood  now  displayed  before  my 
eyes :  and  the  events  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
long  period  are  to  me  as  of  recent  date.  A 
journal,  which  I  have  occasionally  kept,  has 
helped  the  powers  of  reminiscence,  so  that  past 
images  by  its  aid,  like  the  new  mode  of  perpe- 
tuating impressions  by  the  steel  cylinder  in  this 
stupendous  age  of  invention,  are  never  worn 
out,  but  the  rather  are  ever  being  renewed.  — 
And  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  the  principal 
member  in  that  extraordinary  machine,  deno- 
minated memory. 

My  father  was  a  weaver,  and  resided  in  a 
part  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
cluster  of  old  buildings;  his  workshops  were 
picturesque  and  rude,  and  would  have  furnished 
abundlnLQt  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  Jan  Stein, 
a  TejSers,  a  Gerrard  Douw,  a  Brauwer,  or 
Ostade.  Plastered  walls,  grotesque  implements, 
nooks  crowded  with  hour-glasses,  obsolete 
tobacco-pipes,  crazy  lanterns,  broken  pitchers, 
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and  all  the  arcana  for  graphic  imitation  that 
give  character  to  pictures  of  humble  life. 

The  men  who  worked  on  the  premises  were 
of  a  "  piece  to  form  a  whole^^  every  thing  in 
manners  and  costume  was  "  Jitti^  T  and 
though  comprising  objects  unsought  or  dis- 
regarded by  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  yet 
brought  before  the  eye  of  taste  by  such  rare 
geniuses  as  theSe,  with  the  plastic  charm  of 
art,  excite  the  admiration  of  such  as  dwell  with 
interest  on  "  the  various  scenes  of  many-coloured 
life" — of  men  of  mind,  however  high  their 
sphere.  Hence  we  see  such  pictorial  traits  of 
homely  customs,  and  inferior  habits  and  man- 
ners, purchased  at  an  immense  price ;  and  the 
interior  of  a  smithy  *,  a  weaver's  garret,  or  a 
wheelwright's  shed,  forming  the  choicest  orna- 
ments of  the  palace  walls,  and  these  graphic 
treasures,  bordered  with  massive  frames  of 
burnished  gold.  Such  is  the  charm  that  the 
picturesque  spreads  over  the  cultivated  mind. 


*  Who  can  have  beheld,  the  picture  of  the 
Scottish  Distillery,  by  the  inimitable  Wilkie,  and 
not  enter  into  this  feeling  ? 
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In  the  midst  of  such  a  grotesque  site,  long 
since  laid  bare  to  give  place  to  modem  im- 
provement, I  passed  from  infancy  to  youth  — 
from  youth  to  manhood.  Among  the  work- 
men, I  delighted  to  spend  my  leisure  hours : 
and  during  their  suspensions  from  labour,  I 
listened  with  indescribable  interest  to  their 
tales  of  merriment,  and  enjoyed  their  artless  con- 
troversies, and  unsophisticated  opinions  upon 
passing  events.  Never  did  connoisseur  of  cha- 
racter meet  with  such  a  collection  of  originals 
as  in  my  father's  attic  stories.  A  lounge  there 
was  Hogarth's  delight ;  he  knew  all  their  pri- 
vate history — and  many  a  foaming  can  had 
there  been  drank  to  his  health,  at  his  expence. 
He  was  a  great  favourite,  and  addressed  each 
man  by  the  friendly  appellation  of  shop-matje. 
He  had  a  joke  for  every  one,  and  sometimes 
found  his  match.  One  and  all  swore  he  was 
the  "  greatest  limner  in  the  world"  But  more 
of  him  hereafter. 

Many  a  man  employed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  manufactory,  had  been  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine;  and  there,  during  a  succession  of  years^ 
might  be  met  some  workmen  from  every  county 
in  the  land,   at  his  department  of  the  loom. 
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Some  sluggard,  who,  like  Hogarth's  idle  ap» 
prentice,  sat  sleeping  at  the  beam;  some  un*- 
fiivoured  drudge^  with  more  industry  than  skill ; 
some  songster  blythe  *,  that  beguiled  the  long 
hours  of  labour ;  and  some  silent  money-saving 
wight,  that  bought  his  winter  candles  by  the 
pound — nor  "  lent  to  none,"     And  there  too 


*  **  Some  songster  blylhe.  Spit  A  L  Fields.  Those 
who  have  passed  through  those  parts  of  Spital  Fields, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers,  must  have  often  heard 
them  singing  at  their  looms.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  this  practice  came  with  their  forefathers  from 
the  Low  Countries;  and  was  also  the  custom  with 
such  of  the  Protestants  as  at  an  earlier  period  came 
over  to  England  from  Flanders,  and  brought  with 
them  the  woollen  manufactory." — Vide  Londinianay 
Monthly  Mag, 

To  this  custom  Falstaff  alludes :  "  I  would  I 
were  a  weaver :  I  would  sing  psalms,  and  all  manner 
of  songs." —  Henry  IV. 

Again  —  "  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch, 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  ?"— 
Twelfih  Night.      ' 

Ben  Jonson  also,  points  to  these  musical  manu- 
factures :  '^  He  got  this  cold  by  sitting  up  late,  and 
singing  catches  with  the  doth-workers"  — Jonson *s 
^ileut  Woman. 
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worked  one  genius,  the  wonder  of  the  shop^ 
and  poorest  of  them  all.  For  there  were  some 
of  every  cast,  a  multifarious  groupe,  from  great 
to  little,  —  an  epitome  of  all  mankind. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  antiquated  work- 
shop on  a  winter's  night,  the  Mother  Shipton 
chinmey-piece  in  each  corner,  with  the  potatoes 
baking  for  the  workmen  to  take  home  for  sup- 
per; and  some  worn-out  old  weaver,  keeping 
each  property  separate,  and  giving  each  as  its 
rind  crisped  a  friendly  turn. 

How  many  curious  prints,  old  martial  songs  *, 


'  *  Two  old  songs,  among  many  others,  pasted 
upon  the  walls,  I  remember  well ;  Old  Rovoley,  and 
the  Turnip  Hoer.  These  were  sung  at  each  other 
by  two  shopmates,  an  old  Jacobite  and  an  old  Whig, 
who  had  worked  many  years  on  the  premises ;  the 
one  was  a  lampoon  upon  King  Charles  II.  for  his 
roi/al  amours ;  the  other  upon  King  George,  for 
his  princely  economy. 

"  About  1727  appeared  a  variety  of  songs,  whose 
chief  object  it  seems  to  have  been  to  represent  King 
George  I.  in  the  character  of  a  Turnip  Hoer. 
Hearne,  in  one  of  his  manuscript  diaries,  now  at 
Oxford,  says,  —  That  when  his  Majesty  came  first 
to  England^   he  talked  of  turning  Saint  James's 
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and  dismal  ditties,  old  even  then,  (now  seventy 
years  ago,)  do  I  yet  remember  word  for  word, 
pasted  on  the  walls — walls  which  time  had 
smoked  into  endless  fantastic  scenes,  —  grottoes, 
and  caves,  and  landscapes  wild,  to  some  of  which 
my  young  imagination  gave  a  "  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,"  —  scenes  that,  verily,  I  now 
could  paint.  And  well  do  I  remember  the 
names  of  some  •  old  worthies,  inscribed  with 
candle-smoke  upon  the  low  plastered  ceiling, 
who  had  worked  on  the  premises  before  I  was 
born,  and  who  had  been  kind  to  "  young  mas^ 
to"  in  his  juvenile  days,  long  gone  to  their 
humble  graves,  in  ostentatious  pomp  *,  followed 


Park  into  a  ttanip  ground.  The  ballad  wfiich  goes 
by  that  title,  was  written  by  Mr.  Wartorf,  father  to 
the  Poet  Laureat."  Old  Rowley  was  a  famous 
stallion  in  the  stud  of  King  Charles. 

-  It  was  the  custom  among  the  steady  workmen 
of  a  manufactory  in  these  days,  to  subscribe  to  a 
Burial  Club.  I  remember  several  of  these  fifty 
years  ago.  A  miniature  pattern  of  the  coffin-lid 
used  to  hang  out  as  a  sign  at  the  houses  where 
these  institutions  were  held.  The  male  mourners 
were  furnished  with  cloaks,  and  the  females  with 
hoods  and  scarfs.  A  funeral  procession  of  such 
was  an  affecting  sight. 
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by  the  fellow  members  of  a  Burying  Clubj  in 
mournful  train.  Circumstances  that  excited 
sympathies  and  interest  in  my  youthful  breast 
not  to  be  found  in  novels  or  romances,  wrapping 
me  iri  reflections  that  opened  my  mind  to  ten- 
damess,  and  up  to  this  hour  have  claimed  my 
charitable  offices  for  all  honest  hard  working 
handicraftsmen  and  mechanics. 
,  Surely  every  manufectory  of  long  standing 
has  its  history  :  but  what  manu&ctery  has  had 
its  historian?  Perhaps  I  am  the  first  chroni- 
cler of  the  ^^  simple  annals  of  the  poor ;"  the 
first  at  least,  who  put  their  history  in  print. 
And  what  if  the  fates  should  so  ordain,  that 
this  my  biography  should  hereafter  stand  side 
by  side  in  Russia  binding  and  gilt  leaves,  with 
Plutarch,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Johnson,  in- 
scribed too  on  the  back  with  the  author's 
name  !  ! 

Yes,  every  manufactory  of  long  standing  has 
its  history,  and  the  oral  chronicle  of  some  aged 
workman  is  heard  with  silent  attention  by 
the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of 
Robert  or  William,  JefFery  or  Watt;  their 
skill  as  workmen,  what  they  could  weave  in  a 
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given  time,  who  could  best  execute  this  and 
that,  with  all  the  connoisseurship  that  belongs  to 
the  "  arte  and  mysterye"  of  every  craft;  their 
risques  by  land  and  sea — for  what  community 
has  not  its  wanderers?  their  pleasures  and 
grie&  at  home,  their  prowess  with  the  fist» 
their  lively  sober  pranks  and  grave  drunkea 
frolics,  or  marked  circumstance,  or  memorable 
feat,  enough  to  dub  them  heroes  in  their  sphere, 
and  fill  the  thoughts  of  their  admiring  posterity 
with  a  becoming  pride,  such  as  our  nobler  youth 
are  wont  to  feel  when  speaking  of  a  Milton  or 
A  F(^,  a  Marlborough  or  a  Hawke;  and  I 
veflly  believe  any  one  of  my  fether's  men  would 
as  soon  have  committed  sacrilege  as  have  mu- 
tilated the  carved  name  of  an  old  fellow-work- 
man,  or  obliterated  the  impression  of  the 
chalked  ^^  hand  next  the  heart,"  stamped  upon 
the  *  dingy  wall  by  some  worthy  who  had  left 

*  It  was  a  custom  on  the  taking  leave,  when 
some  favourite  was  going  to  a  foreign  clime,  to  chalk 
the  inside  of  his  hand,  and  stamp  the  impression 
on  the  wall.  There  were  few  weavers'  workshops 
without  this  artless  memorial,  under  which  was 
carved,   by  some  shop-mate,  the  date  of  his  ^d^ 
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such  memorial  when  some  new  freak  or  misfor- 
tune had  again  urged  him  to  enlist  as  soldier  or 


parture,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  actions  by  sea  or 
land  in  which  he  fought,  and  to  some  were  added 
the  melancholy  gazette  of  death ;  one  of  which,  as  it 
$tood  on  the  walls  at  home,  is  here  copied  from 
Xay  uncle  Zachary's  scrap-book :  —  a 


"  Harvey  Cross  was  pressed  on  Valentine's  day, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1739. 

**  H.  C.  wounded  with  Admiral  Vernon,  before 

Carthagena,  1740. 

^<  Harvey  ^  killed  by  lightning  at  Barbadoes, 
April  174.3. 

"  Widow  Cross  had  14/.  from  the  club,  and  SLSs, 
collected  from  the  shop. 

"  Margaret  Cross,  widow,  died  April  1. 1744  Bu- 
ried in  Bunhill-fields  at  the  expence  of  [ ] 

**  Tom  Cross,  only  son  of  H.  C,  bound  to  master, 
June  12.  1744. 

"  Thomas  X,  unfortunately  drotjoned  in  the  earth- 
quake.    February  8. 1 750." 

**  The  above  hiatus  was  an  obliteration  in  this 
manuscript  scrap,  made  by  the  charitable  hand  that 
was  ever  extended  to  the  worthy  poor.  It  stood 
originally  carved  on  a  panel  in  the  shop,  Zachary 
Hardcastle,  Esq.    But  my  great  uncle  scraped  out 
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marine,  or  take  the  bounty  for  another  trip  to 
sea. 

the  esquire^  and  gave  poor  Tom  Cross  a  shilling  to 
carve  the  preceding  title,  "  Mister" 

The  history  of  this  humhle,  but  worthy  family  is 
briefly  as  follows :  Harvey  Cross,  a  religious,  sober 
man,  had  been  a  sailor  boy,  and  made  three  or 
four  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  His  father  had 
worked  on  the  premises  before  my  father's  time, 
and  on  his  son's  return  from  sea,  had  him  appren- 
ticed to  himself;  a  privilege  sometimes  allowed  to 
a  steady  superior  workman.  At  this  period  no  man 
was  secure  who  had  once  been  at  sea,  Harvey 
Cross  was  taken  by  a  press-gang.  His  wife,  a  sober 
pains-taking  woman,  contrived  to  support  her  two 
children,  with  a  little  assistance  from  his  shop- 
mates,  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  said  mister 
Zachary  Hardcastle, 

Tom  Cross,  bound  by  indenture  to  my  father, 
then  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  apprenticeship, 
reckoned  the  most  skilful  workman  in  the  trade, 
and  dubbed  by  the  old  stagers  the  Weavers  Pride, 
being  commissioned  by  his  master  to  go  to  meet  a 
Levant  ship  with  a  cargo  of  silks,  part  consigned 
to  the  house,  went  by  the  Gravesend  packet  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  going  off  from  shore  to 
the  vessel,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  just  at  the 
shock  of  the  earthquake,  slipped  in  getting  on  the 
ship's  side,  and  was  lost.    So  great  a  favourite  was 
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I  do  remember  too,  some  returned  no  more ; 
others  lived  to  meet  again  their  old  colleagues; 
and  then  how  often  have  I  been  delighted  to 
witness  the  warm  and  eager  shake  of  the  hand 
all  round,  and  the  hearty  "  Welcome,  shopmate,'* 
a  term  of  genuine  friendship  that  always  went  to 
my  heart. 

It  was  then  the  looms  were  still  for  a  while, 
and  he  that  kept  the  beer-score  for  the  week 
quickly  dispatched  some  willing  apprentice  urchin 
to  the  Old  King's  Head:  and  soon  the  clanking 

poor  Tom,  that,  his  body  being  found,  it  was  con- 
veyed in  a  hearse  to  London,  and  interred  near  his 
mother  in  Bunhill -fields,  my  father  and  great-uncle 
following  him  to  the  grave. 

His  sister  Margaret  was  taken  by  uncle  Zachary: 
she  was  then  eighteen,  and  died  his  housekeeper ; 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  faithful  service,  and 
only  one  montli  before  her  worthy  master. — 
Leaving  her  accumulated  savings,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  an  ancient  pair,  the  surviving 
brother  and  sister  of  an  old  sweetheart,  gone  dead 
thirty  years  before. 

Mem.  The  chalked  hand  of  Harvey  Cross  was 
stamped  on  a  panel  in  the  garret,  one  evening 
half  earnest,  half  jest,  on  one  of  the  shopmates,  an 
old  marine,  (^serving,  <'  Keep  a  sharp  look  oui^ 
Harvey :  the  praxx'^onrrants  are  afloat  J* 
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of  the  gallon  pewter-pot  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  full  to  th^  brim  with  stout  porter,  ■  orowned 
with  frothy  head,  to  hail  the  wanderer's  return. 
These  were  the  doings  I  was  used  to  see  above.; 
whilst  another  scene,  a  sort  of  counterplot,  was 
brewing  all  the  while  below. 

Know  then,  courteous  reader,  I  aI^  describing 
the  times  long  past,  when  customs  were  homely, 
when  master,  alas !  I  say  it !  when  master,  true 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  was  only  as  it  were  the 
upper  workman  of  his  own  &ctory.  The  shop 
was  his  delight,  when  escaped  from  one  of  the  long 
fits  of  the  gout,  which  he,  poor  soul,  was  always 
giving  warning  to  quit,  although  he  took  more 
care  to  invite  that  troublesome  tenant  of  his  frail 
house  of  clay,  than  prudence  or  the  good  coun- 
sel of  his  wife  did /Warrant.  But  when  the  tor- 
mentor was,  with  the  doctor,  fairly  sent  a  pack- 
ing, it  was  then  my  father  and  my  mother,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  were  wont  to  hold  discourse. 

She,  though  liberal  and  kind  and  boundless 
in  benevolence,  never  augured  any  good  when 
one  of  these  expatriates  came  back  to  the  manu- 
jGactory,  for  sad  disorganization  then  prevailed. 
Long  tales  of  ^^  hair*breadth  scapes"  seduced 
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industry,  who  laid  her  hour-glass  upon  its  side 
to  join  the  group  of  gossips,  and  deep  draughts 
of  beer  were  swallowed,  as  it  should  seem,  for  * 
no  other  purpose  but  to  render  curiosity  still 
» more  thirsty. 

How  eloquent  on  these  occasions  was  my 
mother.  "  Fye,"  she  would  say,  and  tell  my  in- 
considerate father  the  hundred-thousandth  time, 
*'  such  doings  were  not  the  way  to  maintain  the 
respectability  of  the  concern ;  I  would  not  go 
among  them,"  said  the  sensible  housewife;  "  your 
presence  only  confirms  them  in  their  habits  of 
thoughtlessness,  and  you  lessen  your  reputation 
by  such  misplaced  indulgence."  I  think  I  see 
him  pow,  with  his  manly  countenance,  impatient 
of  reproof,  the  more  impatient  because  convic- 
tion whispered  him  t/ie  admonition  was  loo  true. 
Yet  faulty  as  he  was,  in  this  he  ever  shewed  a 
virtue;  he  never  expostulated  the  matter  with 
my  mother,  but  left  her  the  victor  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  hobbled  up  to  the  shop.  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong. 

The  wily  rogues,  how  well  they  knew  the 
^'  length  of  master's  foot. ^^  "  Master,"  says  one 
and  all,  ^^  we  are  right  glad  to  see  you  amongst 
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US  once  again — You  have  had  a  long  bout  of  it, 
worthy  sir  ;'*  and  already  some  attentive  wight 
had  wiped  a  rush-bottomed  chair  with  his  shirt- 
ideeve,  and  another  had  placed  a  folded  jacket, 
a  footstool  for  his  gouty  limb. 

My  uncle  Toby  never  looked  more  benevo- 
lently on  Trim,  than  did  the  master  of  the  shop 
on  the  good  fellows  who  offered  him  these  atten- 
tions, and  kind  gratulations.  No  captain  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  his  crew — and  woe  to  the  un- 
lucky wight  of  the  Black  Horse,  or  Chequers, 
that  dared  to  mention  him  disrespectfully,  for 
there  were  some  prime  boxers  in  his  employ. — 
None  might  presume  to  speak  a  wry  word  of  him 
but  themselves ;  and  then  'twas  said  in  "  sober 
sadness,  and  soon  forgot" 

Sometimes  affairs,  even  in  the  best-regulated 
quarters,  will  run  untowardly.  Saturday  night 
would  come,  and  the  reflections  of  next  day, 
when  Idleness  peeped  into  the  pot  and  beheld  the 
short  commons,  grudged  by  Desert; — an  empty 
pot's  a  rueful  sight  to  a  poor  man's  good  woman 
and  hungry  babes  at  Sunday  dinner-time.  'Twas 
then  murmurs  would  be  heard  against  old  master, 
and  John  or  Jerry  would  join  in  the  revilmg  of 
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his  wrathful  helpmate,  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
these  feelings  lasted  not  longer  than  Monday 
mom,  when  resolution  led  them  early  and  sober 
to  the  loom  again;  and  taking  opinion  in  the 
general,  there  was  not  a  worthy  on  the  crazy 
premises  that  would  not  have  laid  '^  down  his 
life"  for  the  master  and  commander  of  the 
garrison* 
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CHAPTER  IL 

SKETCH   OF  MY  UNCLE  ZACHARY,    AND  NED  THE 

BARBER. 

It  was  amid  such  originals,  and  surrounded  by 
such  imagery,  that  my  thinking  faculties  were 
early  diverted  to  the  most  interesti^  reveries, 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  comical  faces,  which 
declared  in  vast  varieties  the  genuine  English 
Humourist,  and  the  witchery  of  imagination 
created  by  the  appearance  of  ancient  walls,  and 
the  interiors  of  buildings,  hoary  with  decay* 
Hence  I  conjured  up  I  know  not  how  many 
associations  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs, 
of  the  times  before,  which  urged  my  curiosity  to 
gather  from  all  the  aged  people  I  could  meet, 
every  thing  worth  knowing  of  what  they  had 
witnessed  of  the  past :  so  that,  whilst  a  boy,  I 
felt  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  unso^ 
phisticated  London  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
and  the  humourists,  and  eccentrics  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First,  were  as 
femiliar  to  me  as  though  I  had  lived  among 
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them.  Indeed,  I  was  born  a  gossip;  I  was 
educated  among  gossips;  and,  up  to  this  moment, 
know  no  amusement  so  great  as  that  of  sitting 
round  a  winter's-evening  fire,  with  the  remnant 
of  that  gossiping  fraternity,  who,  Hke  myself, 
delight  to  hold  a  cose  about  "  auld  lang  syne." 
Yet  it  is  strange,  but  not  more  strange  than  true, 
that  I  had  no  participator  in  this  penchant  for 
collecting  local  knowledge  of  characters  and 
customs  of  oM^  for  my  youthful  colleagues  were 
like  the  boys  of  the  present  day,  ever  restless 
for  something  w^  when  marbles  gave  way  to 
tops,  and  tops  to  kites;  these,  and  rambling 
in  the  fields,  occupied  their  gay  thoughts,  when 
we  were  liberated  from  school. 

My  speculations  and  comical  turn,  as  it  was 
called,  did  not  escape  observation  however,  for 
the  demolition  of  an  antiquated  building,  even 
before  I  had  attained  my  eleventh  year,  was  the 
cause  of  a  melancholy  that  betrayed  itself  in  my 
old-fashioned  face.  The  clergyman  of  our 
parish,  a  facetious  fat  old  gentleman,  having  seen 
me  sketch  some  jutting  gables  at  the  back  of  St. 
Anthony  Sheerhog,  on  the  morning  of  the  bap- 
tism of  my  sister  Jemima,  desired  me  to  bring 
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my  portfolio,  after  dining  with  the  family  on  the 
day  of  the  ceremony:  when  posing  me  on  the 
subject  of  antiquity,  and  finding  me  more  apt 
perhaps  than  he  imagined,  he  gave  me  a  Queen 
Anne  half-crown,  and  christened  me  "  Old 
MortalityJ'  This  circumstance  most  likely,  as 
it  was  very  generally  known,  gave  Sir  Walter 
the  hint,  for  it  occurred  more  than  forty  years 
before  that  bright  star  of  the  north  was  num- 
bered in  the  glorious  constellation  of  British 
poets. 

My  uncle  Zachary,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing my  great-uncle  Zachary,  a  retired  horse 
milliner*,  was  my  first  patron,  and  Ned  the 
Barber,  my  greatest  admirer.  Ned  to  me  was 
an  oracle;  he  was  the  most  complete  humourist  I 
have  ever  known,  and  no  mean  antiquary.  How 
he  became  a  common  foot-soldier  I  could  never 
learn,  for  some  said  he  was  very  well  born;  but 
'such  he  had  been,  and  having  got  a  hurt  in 
Flanders,  he  was  discharged,  and  placed  on 
the  out-pension  list  at  Chelsea;  he  moreover 
had  a  small  annuity  from  the  mother  of  an 


*  Sadler's  ironmonger. 
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officer  whom  he  gallantly  saved  in  the  battle  at 
Fontenoy.  Ned  for  all  this  was  but  a  barber's 
man,  for  he  was  a  sot.  He  was  a  great  breeder 
of  canaries,  a  tolerable  judge  of  medals,  and  had 
a  collection  of  curious  prints;  it  was  to  him, 
good-natured  soul !  I  owed  several  impressions 
of  old  St.  Paul's  cathe<lral,  engraved  by  Hollar 
for  the  interesting  work  on  that  Gothic  structure 
by  "  Master  William  Dugdale.'* 

Ned  knew  every  body,  and  was  an  eye-witness, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  every  extraordinary  event; 
he  was  talking  with  Serjeant  Earl  of  the  guards, 
the  moment  before  young  Allen  was  shot  in  the 
csawhouse  at  Newington  Cross,  and  preserved 
to  his  dying  day,  a  jacket  stained  with  the  blood 
of  that  unfortunate  youth*,  being  one  of  those 


*  William  Allen,  son  of  Allen,  a  cow-keeper, 
and  landlord  of  the  Horse-shoe  Inn,  Blackman- 
street.  This  unfortunate  young  man  was  in  his 
father's  barn,  when  a  detachment  of  the  foot-guards 
dispersing  the  rioters,  some  of  whom  were  seen  to 
take  refuge  in  Allen's  cow-house,  three  soldiers 
pursued,  and  taking  young  Allen  for  one,  shot  him 
dead,  May  10.  1768. 

The  cow-house  is  yet  standing,  near  the  end  of 
Blackman-street ;  then  in  the  open  fields. 
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who  picked  him  up.  Ned,  like  most  heroes,  was 
humane;  for  when  shaving  my  great  uncle 
Zachary  the  morning  after  the  event,  and  telling 
the  story,  his  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could 
not  proceed.  Allan  Ramsay  was  there,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  barber's  tale.  "  I  have 
seen  many  a  comrade  fall,"  said  Ned,  ^'  but 
nothing  ever  cut  me  like  this ;"  and  then  with  a 
convulsive  sob,  he  cut  my  unde  2^hary  on  the 
upper  Up ;  I  believe  it  was  partly  my  uncle's 
fault,  for  he  was  bibbering. 

It  mosdy  happens,  that  a  little  evil  is  rendered 
a  great  misery,  where  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
petrator are  too  sensitive.  "  Plague  take  you!" 
in  great  passion,  said  my  uncle  to  the  already^ 
much  a£Bicted  Ned,  who  was,  when  not  too  far 
gone,  if  we  may  credit  general  report,  certainly 
the  most  dexterous  shaver  in  the  town.  Cobweb, 
scraped  hat,  Friar's  balsam,  and  every  styptic 
that  could  be  thought  of,  was  applied ;  blood- 
stone, and  the  street-door  key  was  put  down  the 
back,  and  all  in  vain:  the  wound  bled  most 
uncharitably  for  Ned,  and  most  provokingly  for 
my  father,  uncle  Zachary,  Ramsay,  and  all  the 
party,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  ere  they  could  start 
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for  the  object  of  their  meetmg.  For  the  painter 
had  called,  by  appointment,  to  walk  over  Lo^ 
don-^ridge,  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  curious  Londoners,  to  St.  George's  Fields^ 
to  view  the  spot  of  this  recent  catastrophe.  Poor 
Ned  skulked  away,  and  I  sincerely  felt  for  his 
chagrin.  He  called  at  night  after  the  party  had 
returned,  to  enquire  about  my  uncle  Zacharjr's 
lip.  The  old  citizen  heard  his  voice;  Frai^k 
Hayman  and  Rouquet  had  just  dropped  in,  and 
the  group  were  talking  of  Wilkes*,  with  their 

*  The  journeymen  weavers  were  almost  to  a  man 
for  WILKES  and  LIBERTY.  Number  XLV.  was 
•chalked  upon  every  door  and  every  wall,  and  voci- 
ferated by  every  ragged  urchin  in  the  parish.  The 
men  during  many  months  filled  the  public-houses ; 
their  wives  and  children  filled  the  parish  work- 
house. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
to  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  prison  in  St.  George's-fields,  the  mob, 
among  whom  were  thousands  of  weavers,  took  the 
horses  from  Mr.  Wi?kes*s  coach,  and  dragged  him 
in  triumph  to  Spital  Fields. 

Poor  Mister  Ramsay  was  greatly  distresised  at 
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pipes,  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  "  Come  in,  Ned," 
said  my  father,  looking  in  my  uncle's  &ce,  anti- 

this  tragic  event.  Indeed  every  one  lamented  the 
death  of  young  Allan.  But  Allan  Ramsay  was  a 
North  Briton ;  and  at  that  period  political  rancour 
was  at  its  height  against  the  Scotch.  Unfortu- 
nately the  three  guardsmen,  Donald  Maclaine, 
Donald  Maclaury,  and  Alexander  Murray,  who 
followed  the  young  "man  into  the  barn,  were  all 
Scots  —  and  so  was  Serjeant  Earl. 

Ramsay  fared  none  the  better  among  certain 
party  wits  at  this  period,  for  being  a  favourite  of 
the  King's,  and  a  protege  of  Lord  Bute's. 

He  was  son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  esteemed  au- 
thor of  the  Gentle  Shepherd^  and  born  at  Edinburgh ; 
circumstances  which  begot  the  sarcastic  lines  in 
Churchill's  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

^  Thence  came  the  RamsaySt  men  of  worthy  note, 
Of  which  one  painted  as  the  other  wrote,** 

Mr.  Ramsay,  shewing  an  early  predilection  for 
painting,  went  to  Italy,  when  a  very  young  man, 
and  studied  under  Solimene  and  Imperialey  artists- 
of  repute.  On  his  return  he  practised  portrait- 
painting  in  his  native  city,  and  subsequently  in. 
London,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  great. . 

Mr.  Walpole  has  done  him  the  honour  to  couple 

VOL.  T.  c 
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cipating  his  kind  wishes— -^^  Ck>me  m,  Ned;''  and 
filled  him  a  glass  of  the  fragrant  liquor.     Ned 


him  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  by  observing  -^ 
**  Reynolds  and  Ramsay  have  wanted  subjects,  not 
senius."  A  compliment,  by  the  way,  which  must 
have  been  much  more  grateful  to  Ramsay  than 
Reynolds. 

My  old  friend  Monsieur  Roquet  (hereafter  men* 
tioned)  also  gave  the  worthy  Scot  a  good  word  on 
his  coming  among  us.  '<  Ramsay  is  an  able  painter, 
who,  acknowledging  no  other  guide  than  nature, 
brought  a  rational  taste  of  resemblance  with  him 
from  Italy ;  he  shewed,  even  in  his  portraits,  that 
just,  steady  spirit,  which  he  so  agreeably  displays 
in  his  conversation." 

Dr.  Johnson,  too,  bore  testimony  to  the  colloquial 
talents  of  this  worthy  painter. 

That  he  was  beloved  by  this  great  moralist,  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Sir  Joshua,  August  1784,  the  Doctor  writes,  "  Poor 
Ramsay !  on  which  side  soever  I  turn,  mortality 
presents  its  formidable  frown.  *  *  *  "  I  no 
sooner  lost  sight  of  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  I 
shall  see  him  no  more." 

Further  on  this  subject  of  his  talent  for  convers- 
ation, Mr.  Northcote  observes,  in  his  admirable 
biography  of  his  illustrious  preceptor  and  friend, 
<<  But  I  h^ve  heard  Reynolds  himself  say,   that 
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bowed  and  drank  their  healths,  and  began  to 
stammer  his  apolc^  for  what  happened  in 


Ramsay  was  the  most  sensible  man  of  all  the  living 
artists." 

Touching  his  art,  Ramsay  wanted  little  more,  to 
rank  with  the  best  portrait-painters  of  his  day. 
Some  of  his  whole  lengths  were  well  composed, 
firmly  drawn,  and  painted  in  a  sterling  manner. 
He  would  hare  raised  a  higher  professional  repu- 
tation, had  he  not  indulged  too  much  in  literary 
pursuits,  ^^  which,"  says  Edwards,  **  he  seemed  to 
prefer  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  —  Though  he 
possessed  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages ; 
yet,  like  Cato  of  old,  he  acquired  the  Greek  in  the 
advanced  part  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Ramsay  died,  a  few  days  after  landing  at 
Dover,  having  tlien  returned  from  his  fourth  visit 
to  Rome,  in  August  1784*,  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  '*  He  was  twice  married.  His  last 
lady  was  a  daughter  of  iSir  David  Lindsay.  He 
lefl  a  son  and  daughter.  General  Ramsay,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell." 

Francis  Hayman,  the  painter,  a  choice  spirit  — * 
member  of  the  Beef-steaky  The  Spiller's  Head,  Old 
Slaughters,  and  other  clubs  of  note.  A  great 
cronie  of  Jonathan  Tyers,  for  whom  he  painted  the 
admired  historical  pictures  from  Shakspeare's  Hen- 
ry IV.,  in  the  Prince's  Pavilion,  VauxhalL      Bottle 
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the  morning;  but  my  uncle  interrupted  him 
with,  "  I  heartily  forgive  thee,  Ned ;  it  was  as 
much  my  fault  as  thine,  and  I  like  thee  for  thy 
feeling."  The  truth  is,  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  mumbling  to  himself  all  the  way  back  &om 
St.  George's  Fields,  "  Poor  Ned,  it  was  no  feult 
of  his;"  and  his  coming  m  afforded  my  uncle  re- 
lief,  for  he  felt  compimctious  for  his  harshness  to 
my  old  favourite.  So  whilst  R^say  was  asking 
him  some  further  particulars  about  young  Allan, 
my  good  great-uncle  was  wrapping  something 
in  a  paper,  which  he  secretly  slipped  into  Ned's 
hand,  with  a  whisper,  "  You  will  open  it  care- 
fully." I  afterwards  learned  it  was  a  curiously 
•  I    ■■  ■ » I    I     ■    ■  ■»  I  III       ■ 

companion,  raoreover,  of  the  gay  Fleetwood,  pa- 
tentee of  Old  Drury  ;  and  occasionally  employed 
by  him  as  scene-painter  to  the  house. 

Monsieur  Roquet,  a  painter  in  enamel  —  by  birth 
a  Swiss.  He  was  author  of  a  well  written  and  in- 
telligent work,  in  English,  entitled,  "  The  Present 
State  of  the  Arts  in  England,"  1755,  in  which  he 
pays  some  elegant  and  well-timed  compliments  to 
the  British  fair.  This  facetious  foreigner  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Hogarth's,  and  the  cheerful 
companion  of  Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  convives 
of  his  day. 
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chased  tobacco-box  *,  containing  a  broad  piece. 
This,  the  thoughtless  Ned  soon  melted;  but  the 
gratefid  barber^  kept  the  box  in  memory  of  my 
micle  to  the  last. 


.  *  The  curiously  wrought  pinch-^beck  tobacco-box 
was  purchased  of  the  two  maiden  sisters  of  Ned  the 
Barber,  after  his  death,  by  old  Mr.  Doyley  of  the 
Strand ;  and  some  curious  coins  which  the  humble 
virtuoso  picked  up  in  the  ruins,  after  the  fire  in  the 
Savoy,  in  1776»  were  disposed  of  to  M r.  Doyley's 
next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Hodsoll,  the  banker. 
This  information  I  had  from  the  venerable  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Exeter  Change. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SOME  ACCOUNT   OF   THE  MASTER  AND  MISTRESS  OF 

NED   THE   BARBER. 

My  father  had  three  wigs ;  two  were  of  the 
same  pattern,  with  two  curls  on  each  side;  these 
were  every-day  wigs,  one  of  which  Ned  regularly 
brought,  nicely  powdered,  every  morning  when 
he  came  to  shave  master  and  my  uncle ;  the 
other  he  took  away  to  dress ;  the  third  was  a 
Sunday  wig;  this  was  carried  oflFon  the  Friday, 
and  returned  on  Saturday  morning.  I  recollect 
my  father  giving  orders  for  a  new  Sunday  one, 
of  the  same  pattern  as  that  worn  by  Garrick ; 
and  I  think  I  see  old  "  Hecke-becke,"  weaving 
the  Caxon  cawl  in  his  shop  up  four  steps  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  This  appellation  attached  to 
old  Bumpstead,  called  Bump  by  my  father,  arose 
out  of  his  waggish  humour,  heck^becke  being 
indicative,  according  to  the  dubbing  of  my  fa- 
ther's coterie,  of  a  "  smock-faced  man."  For  old  * 
Bumpstead  had  no  more  hair  upon  his  chin  than 
his  wife;  and  it  had  been  matter  of  wonder  if  he 
had.   Ned  was  full  of  chat ;  his  dry  humour  was 
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irresistible;  Hogarth  called  him  the  **TPratlling 
Barber  of  Bagdat."  He  used  to  strap  his  razor  an 
hundred  times  more  than  there  was  occasion  for, 
to  prolong  his  gossip,  when  he  shaved  my  father's 
head;  whereas,  oldBumpstead^^haved,  and  never 
spoke  out,  and  said  little  more  than,  ^^  Yes,  Sir, 
and  no,"  packed  up  his  razors,  covered  the  so&s^ 
bason,  put  the  paraphernalia  in  an  old  bu£Pette, 
turned  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  kitchen,  bent 
his  head,  and  went  away.  How  many  severe 
jokes  did  my  father  cut  at  old  Bump^  to  the 
displeasure  of  my  mother,  who  always  pleaded 
for  the  unoffisnding !  My  father  liked  the  smock* 
faxxA  Heck^becke  and  his  wife,  none  the  more 
for  being 'foreigners  —  French  refiigees.  But 
what  did  my*  manly-hearted  sire  feei,  on  bearing, 
some  years  afterwards,  that  the  old  couple 
had  died  within  a  week  of  each  other,  at  the 
poor-house  of  the  parish  in  which  they  had  paid 
scot  and  lot  forty  years,  poor,  gentle,  honest 
souls !  and  how  his  heart  smote  him  on  hearing 
that  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  sbters !  Ned 
had  died  long  befiare ;  and  though  it  was  supposed 
he  opened  all  his  heart  to  my  &ther,  yet  this 
secret  the  generous  barber  carried  to  his  graven 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GILL   STUART  AND   HIS   AUNT   PRUDENCE. 

Gill  Stewart  had  a  maiden  aunt ;  she  was  an 
ancient,  and  wore  a  narrow  hoop,  a  saque,  and 
a  hood,  and  might  have  passed  in  a  glass-case  for 
one  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Salmon's  waxen-  ladies  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  used  to  call  her  the 
Scottish-sybil.  She  was  a  strange  being,  making 
it  a  rule,  among  other  eccentricities,  to  show 
herself  but  once  in  her  life  to  any  male  or  female 
friend :  or  acquaintance  of  the  family.  It  was 
reported,  that  she  kept  a  book,  and  entered  the 
name,  place  of  abode,  age,  and  descriptive  phy- 
siognomy of  those  who  had  been  honoured  by 
an  interview ;  and  it  was  a  rare  accident  that 
admitted  a  second  time  to  "  the  presence!*  I  say 
the  presence,  for  she  maintained  that  she  was 
of  the  royal  house.  '  She  was  never  seen  out  of 
doors ;  and  such  was  her  reluctance  to  strange 
faces,  that  the  parson  of  Mary-le-Strand,  com- 
monly called  the  N«w  Qiurch,  on  being  re- 
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quested  to  praybyherin  an  illness  that,  threatened 
to  send  her  to  the  grave,  the  pious,  man  was 
constrained  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick  in  a 
closet  attached  to  her  chamber,  with  the  door 
a-jar ;  and  although  she  knew  he  would  not  see 
her,  yet  she  put  on  red  preparatory  to  the  inter- 
view..  , 

.  Prudence  (Stuart),  for  that  was  her  christian 
name,  resided  in  the  attics;  and  her  study, 
museum,  and  bed-room,  all  on  the  same  floor, 
.were  at  the  back  of  one  of  the,  wings  of  Old 
Somerset.House,  commanding  an  ofF-skip,  bird's- 
eye  view  air  along  St.  George's  Fields,  to  the 
•ascent  lading  to  the  windmill  on  the  top  of  Nun- 
head  hills,  over  the  red  pantile  roo&  on  the 
Surry  side  of  the  Thames.  This,  she  said,  was 
her  rural  demesne,  which  she  contemplated  d 
la  distance  as  she  did  mankind. 

Gill,  then  a  boy,  a  shade  older  than  myself 
(who,  had  he  lived  longer,  might  have  attained 
Xo  an  almost  equal  degree  of  singularity  in  his 
way,)  was  her  greatest  favourite.  Indeed  he  she 
dubbed  her  heir,  before  he  was  bom,  provided 
the  embryo  should  prove  a  male.  Gill,  had  he 
been  less  volatile,  was  the  only  one  among  my 
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playfellows  wha  gave  promise  of  becoming  an 
antiquary.  He  sometimes  brought  me  inform- 
ation of  a  ^^  new  old  building/'  as  he  called 
it,  that  had  eluded  my  research,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  his  rambles,  and  which  he  would 
never  have  noticed  but  for  his  cronie  Ephraim. 
Gill  was  one  of  those  good-natured,  and  kindly 
(Scions  fellows,  that  willingly  lent  a  keen 
finder's  nose,  but  was  too  idle  to  pursue  the 
game.  He  had  the  least  portion  of  selfishness 
that  ever  was  doled  out  to  man,  although,  like 
*^  Tarn  O  Lyn,"  he  was  a  "  Scotsman  bom.'* 

Worthy  Gill,  most  persevering  in  all  good 
offices  for  his  friends,  could  never  be  roused  to 
do  any  mighty  matter  for  himself.  The  life  and 
soul  of  his  regiment,  the  money-lender  to  every 
good-hearted  comrade  of  the  mess,  keeping  no 
book  of  principal  or  interest,  never  in  debt, 
sober,  brave  as  a  lion,  the  sarcastic  scourge  of 
duellists,  and  the  chosen  umpire  by  both  sides 
in  all  disputes.  Even  the  rebel  soldiers,  who 
knew  his  virtues,  after  uttering  a  few  oaths  and 
prayers,  said  he  was  too  good  a  fellow  to  fill  an 
American  grave  so  soon,  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Lexbgton^  they  laid  him  respect 
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fully  wrapped  in  his  sash,  under  the  blood- 
stained sod. 

Gill  had  no  rest  tmtil  he  had  brought  about 
an  acquaintance  with  aunt  Pru,  for  so  he  called 
her,  and  myself:  he  was  a  confident  dog,  and 
assumed  the  manners  and  phraseology  of  one^ 
even  a  wit  too,  who  had  lived  much  longer  and 
seen  more  of  life.  But  he  had  by  nature  the 
largest  stock  of  frankness,  and  the  least  of  shame- 
facednessof  any  youngster  in  our  parish,  which 
was  not  lacking  of  population :  in  fact,  he  did 
every  thing  like  a  man. 

^^  You  musi  know  mi/  aunt,  old  Ephraim,'* 
said  the  saucy  Gill,  "  for  I  know  you  were  de- 
signed for  each  other."  Now  I  had  then  noten^ 
tered  my  ^  teem^^  and  she  might  have  added  my 
years  to  her  fifty,  and  been  yet  under  age.  She 
looked  ev^i  ten  more  than  that.  Gill  succeeded, 
and  she  was  a  ho^  of  information ;  chapter  and 
verse,  she  could  with  little  rummaging  of  her 
brain,  point  to  the  local  history  of  the  oddities 
of  that  age,  firom  Charing  Cross  west,  to  Com- 
hiU  east,  and  nearly  fill  up  the  transept  from 
old  Somerset  House  south,  to  Montague  House 
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liorth:  Old  Tabby  as  she  Was  to  others,  she  was 
a  very  "  Tablet  of  Memory*'  to  me. 

Prudence  Stuart  was  a  great  prognosticator ; 
but  her  jETr^^knowledge  was  mingled,,  rather 
strongly  too,  with  herjpr^-judices;  and  her.fore- 
(tellings  were  sometimes  bitter  forebodings^ 
where  the  parties  were  not  to  her  taste.  I  had 
:the  "  good  hap^^  to  be  only  second  to  Gill  in 
her  good  graces,  and  ^ so  she.  cast  :my  fortune. 
It  is  but  doing,  bare  justice  to  her  memory,  how- 
ever; to  say,  that  she  comprehended  Old  X.illy ; 
knew  how  to  construct  all  the  houses,  quarters, 
crannies,  and  crinkum  crankums  of  a  horoscope; 
fmd  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Fates,  as  though  she  had  been  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  fatlier  and  mother  of  that  ^^  skin 
and  grief,"  sisterhood.  She  knew  the  secrets  of 
the  planets  almost  as  well  as  the  sage  wight  our 
worthy,  contemparary  I***  V****y,  although 
the  scowling  Georgium  Sidus  had  not  then  shiJfH 
its  portentous  light,  to  illuminate  such  mystical 
speculators. 

Several  of  Prudence  Stuart's  foretellings  have 
suited  to  a  t;  some  are  yet  unaccomplished,  but 
among  others  she  wrote  upon  the  aforementioned 
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horoscope,  which  she  folded  up  in  the  form  of 
an  Asiatic  puzzle,  and  sent  to  my  mother  «— 
That  *^  I  was  cut  out  for  the  chair  of  a  learned 
body."  My  mother  received  this  very  cour- 
teously, though  she  never  was  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  "  Aunt  Pru."  My  &ther,  who  had 
aJjy  day  rather  been  ferried  over  the  Styx  than 
the  Tweed,  and  moreover  not  being  very  cere- 
monious in  his  phrase,  called  her  a  ^^  Scotch 
canting  painted  old  Jesabel,"  and  swore  ^^  she 
had  dealings  with  the  devil."  My  mother,  on 
the  contrary  J  though  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
contradiction,  thought  her  a  ver}'  extraordinary 
person,  and  regarded  her  none  the  less  for  being 
a  Stuart  Indeed  the  two  ladies  professed  a 
great  respect  for  each  other.  Prudence  had 
heard  nought  but  ^^  good  report"  of  the  matron^ 
whilst  the  matron,  on  her  part,  esteemed  aunt 
.Fru,  because  she  heard  she  was  pious,  and 
Adered  coals  to  be  sent  to  her  distressed  neigh- 
bours in  frost  and  snow. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OLD  HOME. 


I  CRATE  indulgence  but  for  this  one  chapter 
more  about  the  old  premises.  You,  who  have 
good  mothers,  will  forgive  me  for  its  length.  I 
know  not,  for  all  my  boasted  reminiscence,  how 
long  it  is  since  I  first  threatened  to  write  a  book. 
— -  It  cainnot  be  much  less  than  half  a  century 
when  she,  to  whom  I  addressed  all  my  best  ac^ 
tions,  began  to  rouse  my  spirit  of  procrastination 
to  an  effort,  with  "  Well,  my  son  Ephraim, 
whai  are  we  to  expect  thy  promised  volume  ??' 
Gentle  spirit,  I  will  try  my  hand,  and  redeem 
my  pledge.  It  is  an  oiFering  due  to  the  shrine 
of  thy  memory,  when  a  few  pages  are  left  upbli 
its  altar;  then,  courteous  reader,  I  will  tell  thee 
all  I  know  of  other  good  folks,  —  or  rather,  aU 
that  may  be  told  without  offence,  of  all  IVe 
known  either  by  observance  or  report. 
The  countenance  of  her  that  gave  me  birth 
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I  can  best  describe  in  the  language  of  those  who^ 
on  seeing  her,  even  at  first  sight,  have  been 
heard  to  say^  ^'  she  looks  benignity." 

When  old  master  died,  it  was  a  sad  day  in 
the  manu&ctory.  "  Sorrow,"  the  undertakers 
were  apt  to  whisper  to  the  mourners,  "  Sorrow 
is  dry,"  and  then  lliey  handed  the  wine  about. 
People  did  as  they  were  bidden  on  these  solem- 
nities, and  took  it  as  'twas  oiFered ;  yea,  they 
took  wine  and  cake,  and  cake  and  wine,  and 
thrust  their  fingers  into  mourning  gloves,  that^ 
by  hard  pulling,  reached  of  every  finger  bardy 
the  second  joint;  they  did  just  as  the  under- 
takers bade ;  but  then  they  whispered,  and  they 
bade  so  courteously,  and  with  obsequiousness  so 
becoming  r 

Silence  reigned  in  the  shops;  the  workmei^ 
honest  souls,  were  dry —  their  lips  were  parched, 
but  their  sorrow  was  only  moistened  by  a  tear.' 
—-They  had  to  seek  other  employ.  Of  did 
master  they  ever  spoke  as  one  ^^  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  But  when  they  spoke  of 
'*  mistress,"  whose  benignant  fece  they  never 
saw  again,  the  mention  was  accompanied  with  a 
heart-felt  sigh.    It  h  likely  she  oudived  them  alL 
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as  her  life  was  long.  Labour  and  disi^point- 
menti'  poverty  and  intemperance,  thin  the  pro- 
lific recruitings  of  the  more  humble  ranks ;  the 
sand  of  their  glasses  ran  fast  to  premature 
decay. 

Yes,  the  memory  of  "  old  mistress,'*  was 
rooted  in  their  hearts ;  and  well  it  might— 7  she 
was  their  best  stay;  their  kind  counsellor  arid 
friend ;  the  mild  rebuker  of  the  men's  impiety ; 
the  shelter  of  the  women  in  the  connubial  storms 
too  prevalent  in  humble  life ;  the  letter-writer,  of 
the  deserted  wife  to  her  roving  helpmate  ;i  the 
guardian  of  dieir  children ;  their  physician  and 
^spiritual  guide ;  the  centre  of  a  little  community, 
and  the  fond  object  of  its  veneration. 

I  could  make  a  volume  of  her  original  say- 
ings, and  anotlier  of  her  country  stories.  .  She 
.wasl)om  at  a  &rm-house,  wherein  butter  had 
.been  churned  for  the  table  of  the  Plantagenets ; 
in  a.  neighbourhood,  too,  where  customs  were 
yet  in  being  that  have  escaped  the  researches 
even  of  the  learned  Mr.  Douce.  And  I  verily 
could  prick  the  air  to  many  an  ancient  song,  re- 
corded by  that  intelligent  chronicler  of  ancient 
lore,  which  the. artless  minstrelsy  of  feasts. and 
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harvesirhomes  had  chanted  to  her  tuneful  ear. 
Among  the  most  simple,  well  do  I  recollect  -^ 

**  Oq  yonder  hill  there  sits  a  hare. 
And  she  was  overgrown  with  care, 
Because  her  form  was  grown  so  bare ; 

Soho! 

"  And  there  was  run,  sir,  run,  sir,  run, 
And  there  was  turn,  sir,  turn,  sir,  turn. 
And  o'er  the  bogs,  she  lured  the  dogs ; 

Soho !" 

How  prettily,  when  I  was  a  boy,  did  she  sing 
to  Ephraim^  Jemima,  Sarah,  Jabus^  and  funny 
little  Zac. 

*^  Hoist !  hoist !  says  Richard  to  Robin, 
Hoist !  hoist !  says  Robin  to  Bobin, 
Hoist!  hoist!  says  John,  all  alone, 
Hoist !  hoist !  says  every  one." 

But  the  favourite  of  all  which  we  rarely  could 
induce  her  to  sing,  and  then  only  to  us  big  boys 
—  and  O  how  musically  did  her  voice  chime 
the  bells  to 

"  Tom  Tozer's  a-married, 
Sing  bibberam  boam, 
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He  took  him  a  wife^ 

He  brought  her  home ; 

She  made  him  a  cuckold 

Before  it  was  koowo ; 

And  the  bells  shall  be  muffled. 

Sing  ding,  dong,  ding  boam/' 

I  know  there  are  those  who  would  say,  ^^  I 
would  not  tell  this  of  my  mother/'  To  such  I 
may  answer,  that  I  would  have  begged  her  to 
smg  it,  in  her  artlessness,  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Charlotte  of  virtuous  memory,  and  she 
would  hav%  loved  her  for  it,  as  we  did,  had  her 
majesty  known  but  half  her  virtues. 

How  often  has  she  sat  upon  my  bed,  when 
her  white  hair  proclaimed  her  many  winters  past 
that  term  the  "  sweet  singer  of  Israel'*  has  as- 
signed to  man,  and  with  a  cheerful  spirit  that 
yielded  to  my  unreasonable  love  of  gossiping, 
told  me  new  tales*  of  home;  and  after  the 

•  "  Tales  of  Home."  These  were  tales  of  my 
great  grandfather's  fire-side,  of  which  my  worthy 
mother  brought,  from  the  old  farm  house,  a  notable 
budget.  Among  others,  I  remember  some  delect- 
able stories  of  Charity  Willan,  the  west  country 
witch,  and  of  old  crazy  Carraway,  the  honest  lawyer 
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clock  had  told  us  'twas  the  "  'witching  time  of 
night,''  with  the  affection  of  former  days,  tucked 
in  the  quilt  that  sh^  sat  upon,  drawn  the  curtain. 


of  Ockum  Rogus.  The  songs,  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  as  old  as  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  and  as  for  the 
tunes,  particularly  of  Tom  Tozer  and  Hoist!  hoist  J 
they  had  been  at  least  Anglo-Saxon,  and  tacked  to 
those  modern  ballads  of  the  days  of  our  Richard  the 
Second.  And  here  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
the  latter  is  a  song  sung  over  the  birchen  Jaggot^ 
within  my  memory,  in  Devon,  which  corresponds 
with  an  ancient  custom  of  hunting  the  wren  in  some 
of  the  French  provinces,  as  related  in  the  popular 
antiquities  of  that  worthy  old  friend  of  uncle  Zacha- 
ry's.  Mister  Brand,  but  which  song  was  not  known 
to  that  industrious  antiquary. 

The  subject  was  the  finding  a  wren,  which,  like 
the  Rench  custom,  seems  to  have  been  once  ab- 
surdly  suspended  from  a  heavy  pole,  and  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  posse  of  stout  clowns  in  the 
Christmas  week,  as  a  mighty  burthen,  accompanied 
by  the  shouting  villagers,  which  ended  at  night  in 
the  song.  They  pretended  to  hoist  the  monstrous 
bird  into  a  waggon,  hence,  — 

I've  shot  a  wren,  says  Robbin  to  Bobbin. 

But  the  true  pronunciation,  to  be  critical,  is  Rabbin. 
Then  the  labour  begins. 
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and  taking  her  chamber  light,  has  said  ^^  .Child, 
child,  'tis  time  for  all  sober  people  to  go  to  sleep." 
—Why  has  our  holy  church  prohibited  obits  for 
the  dead  ? 


1*11  take  a  leg,  says  Rabbin  to  Bobbin. 

Next,  I'll  take  the  head,  I'll  take  a  wing,  —  and  so 
on,  always  chorusing,  with  affected  labour  and  ex- 
ertion. Hoist!  hoist!  to  measured  time,  like  the 
Yeo«heave-ho  of  the  sailors  at  the  capstan. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  repay  some  enthu- 
siast, in  the*  pursuit  of  ancient  melodies,  to  make  an 
occasional  summer  ramble  among  the  farms,  in  se- 
questered parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attend  to  the 
ballads  sung  at  the  harvest-homes,  as  there  can  be 
no  reason  no  doubt  but  that  the  airs  have  been 
preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  as  sung 
at  these  rural  festivals,  —  now,  alas !  fast  sinking 
away,  like  all  those  other  customs  which  constituted 
the  great  charm  of  a  country  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A   PEEP   AT  THE   OLD   METROPOLITANS, 

The  first  pencil,  or  rather  crayon^  that  I  pos- 
sessed, was  given  to  me  by  that  right  worthy 
cronie  of  my  Uncle  Zachary,  William  Hogarth. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  may  be  still  remem-^ 
bered  by  "  men  of  my  standing  /*  one  end  was 
of  common  commercial  black-lead,  the  other 
red-chalk,  ready  pointed,  and  inclosed  in  a  case 
of  reed.  I  had  made  ^  drawing  of  a  humorous 
scene,  which  had  been  described  hy  Ned  the 
Barber,  of  a  lamp-lighter's*  funeral,  with  pen 
and  ink.    The  great  limtier^  for  so  he  was  called, 


♦  It  was  the  custom,  when  ajavorite  lamp-lighter 
died,  for  his  fraternity  to  attend  the  funeral,  which 
was  at  night.  Almost  all  the  lamp-lighters  in  town 
walked  at  this  mournful  procession,  dressed  in  white 
jackets  and  cocked  hats,  bearing  their  flamiiig 
torches.  His  son,  about  ten  years  old,  in  the  same 
garb,  already  drunk,  acting  as  chief  moxurner. 
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was  pleased  with  some  of  the  characters  in  this 
juvenile  attempt,  and  presented  me  with  a  dozen 
of  these  crayons. 

Hearth  was  very  kind  and  condescending  to 
young  folks,  and  one  of  those  who,  unlike  too 
many  wags^  would  bear,  as  well  as  perpetrate,  a 
joke.  My  father,  among  others,  had  an  appren- 
tice, who,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  unfbrtur 
nately  looked  more  wicked  than  he  was;  though 
ii  was  held  among  the  sages  in  my  time,  as  a 
**  good  sign  to  be  bettet*  than  a-body  seemed.^ 
Kit  Sugars  was  his  name ;  his  father  worked  in 
the  shop  too,  and  he  had  the  physiognomy  of  an 
old  sinner,  though  a  decent  man  enough.  Kit 
had  a  hanging  look,  that's  certain,  and  no  stran- 
ger would  venture  to  give  change  when  he  was 
sent  out,  even  though  the  guinea  was  Tower 
weight.  Hogarth,  who  had  sketched  many  a 
comical  countenance  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
plastered  wall,  took  one. of  my  crayons,  and 
drew  with  black  and  red  poor  Elit's  phiz.  It 
was  too  like,  and  required  not  the  title  Filch, 
which  the  painter  wrote  beneath. 

It  was  common,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
to  designate  both  male  and  female  by  the  titles 
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of  the  characters  of  the  Beggar's  Opera*,  and 
much  offence  has  been  given  to  the  pretty  maid* 

*  The  Beggar's  Opera,  now  nearly  one  hundred 
years  since  its  first  performance,  was  the  subject  of 
much  bitterness  and  party  feeling.  Attempts  had 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  introduce  musical 
dramas,  upon  the  Italian  model,  on  the  English 
stage;  but  the  scheme  was  not  successfully  brought 
to  bear,  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  novelty,  patronized  by  the  royal  family,  and 
the  people  of  fashion,  superseded  the  regular  drama; 
and  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  with  other  worthies, 
were  forgotten,  until  the  rage  for  music  began  to 
subside  in  a  violent  schism  among  the  patrons  and 
the  performers,  when  the  contending  parties,  tired 
of  the  war,  and  the  perfidious  lords  and  ladies  with- 
drawing  their  alliance,  the  Beggar's  Opera  burst 
forth,  and  the  Italian  Opera  was  fairly,  or  as  many 
thought,  unfairly,  hunted  down. 

Bononcini,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  was 
ungraciously  pitted  against  the  great  German, 
Handel.  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina,  two  rival  syrens, 
set  the  fashionables  at  war.  Lady  Pembroke  headed 
one  party,  the  Countess  of  Burlington  the  other. 
The  wits  enjoyed  the  sport,  and  sided  with  none. 
Hence  Swift's  epigram— 

*<  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twizt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee." 
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ens  who  trundled  their  m(^s  at  the  street^^cwrs 
early  in  the  morning,  by  the  butchers,  fishmon- 


Our  worthy  Anglo-German,  like  many  another 
mighty  genius,  neglected  and  ill-used  by  the  con- 
temporary great,  though  now  exalted  to  the  skies, 
nobly  bore  up  against  the  injustice  of  his  opponents, 
until  he  spent  the  last  shilling  of  his  well-earned 
funds,  and  became  mentally  deranged ! 

That  the  fashionable  world  should  neglect  those 
foreigners  whom  they  had  capriciously  raised  above 
their  sphere,  when  their  talents  had  ceased  to 
charm,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprize.  Those  who 
echoed  the  fashionable  impiety  of  ^*  one  God,  one 
Farinellif*  were  soon  satiated  by  the  indulgence  of 
their  foolish  refinement.  Like  enough !  for  those 
who  live  but  to  be  amused,  must,  as  spoiled  chil- 
dren all  their  lives,  be  ever  restless  for  new  toys. 
Satiated  with  the  indulgence  of  Italian  music,  the 
Beggars'  Opera,  contrary  to  all  sober  calculation, 
became  the  rage,  and  it  had  a  run  of  sixty-three 
nights ;  when  Senesino,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  and  poor 
Bonpncini,  who  had  been  all  but  deified,  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  British  shores,  without  a 
fashionable  tear  of  all  their  idolaters  to  augment 
the  waves,  or  a  sigh  to  fill  the  sails  to  wafl  them 
hence. 

This  was  an  age  of  party.    Patriotism  took  arms 
against  these  Italian  interlopers.    The  wits  were  in 
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gers,  and  others,  young  men,  who  were  return- 
ing from  Leadenhall,  Stocksmarket,  Billingsgate^ 


the  field,  and  cried  aloud — No  quarter !  Thus  op- 
po^ed,  the  most  elegant,  the  most  scientific,  and 
best  appointed  musical  drama,  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  with  the  greatest  composer  at  its  head, 
was  destroyed  by  caprice,  by  faction,  by  folly,  and 
that  irresistible  ally,  the  potent  tyrant  wit. 

Happily  we  live  in  better  days,  when  men, 
illustrious  in  one  art,  make  not  war  upon  another 
art,  which  they  may  happen  neither  to  admire  nor 
understand. 

The  foreigner  of  genius  may  now  draw  a  crowded 
theatre  with  his  harmonious  strains,  respected  by 
the  great,  protected  and  admired  by  illustrious  pa- 
trons, who,  the  next  night,  fill  the  seats  to  applaud 
the  British  actor,  through  their  wondrous  Shak- 
speare  1 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  poets; 
painters,  and  others,  men  of  mind,  are  not  indiffer- 
ient  to  the  charms  of  music.  Who,  had  we  not  too 
certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  that 
Addison  and  Steele,  that  Swift  and  Pope,  abused 
the  professors,  and  contemned  the  art  ? 

Addison,  who  could  write  so  elegantly  on  taste, 
ridiculed  Italian  music,  that,  too,  of  the  finest  school 
that  had  yet  charmed  the  ear.  <'  Music,"  says  this 
admired  writer,  <'  ought  only  to  be  coupled  with 
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and  the  like  bustling  scenes  of  early  resort :  and 
many  a  **  drizzling  shower  has  been  trundled 


nonsense/'  Mr.  Tickell,  obsequious  to  this  asser- 
tion, writes  in  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  that  poetical 
compositions  for  music  are  '^  innocent  of  thought." 
What  are  we  to  think  then  of  Alexander's  Feast,  by 
Dryden,  or  Milton's  Comus  ? 

Swift,  in  his  diary,  (he  then  being  at  Windsor,) 
writes,  "  We  have  a  music-meeting  in  our  town  to- 
night. I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it ;  and  there 
was  Margarita  and  her  sister,  and  another  drab,  and 
a  paixel  ofjlddlers.  I  was  weary,  and  would  not  go 
to  the  meeting,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  I 
hear  it  was  a  Great  Assembly/.** 

The  Dean  frequently  mentions  the  music-meet- 
ings this  summer  and  autumn,  (Anno  1711,)  but  al- 
ways with  contempt.  As  an  instance,  '^  In  half  an 
hour  I  was  tired  of  their  fine  stuff." 

In  allusion  to  which,  observes  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician, '^  And  the  fiddlers,  in  revenge,  probably 
would  have  returned  the  compliment  while  the 
Dean  was  preaching,  and  have  quitted  the  church 
with  a  similar  speech,  '  In  half  an  hour  Itvas  tired*' 
Puns  and  politics  chiefly  delighted  the  Dean,  and 
puns  and  porter  perhaps  the  other;  both  alike  de- 
spising what  they  neither  felt  nor  understood." 

The  Dean's  reflections  upon  this  art  are  not  so 
remarkable ;  he  was  an  accredited  cynic.    But  that 
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on  the  crisped  curls  of  a  grave  drysalter's,  or 
an  apothecarjr's  wig,  intended  for  some  saucy 


the  accomplished  Addison,  who  had  heai  in  Italy, 
and  who  affected  a  critical  taste,  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  compositions  of  Clayton  to  those  of  Han* 
del,  after  having  employed  that  indifferent  musician 
to  compose  for  his  opera  of  Rosamond,  which  he 
thought  equal  to  the  music  of  Rinaldo,  Handel's 
first  opera,  is  passing  strange.  Thus  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  art,  the  elegant  Spectator  remarks  with 
a  sneer,  that  Rossi,  the  poet,  "  calls  Mynheer 
Handel,  the  Orpheus  of  our  age/' 

Pope  too,  still  more  unaccountably,  had  no  soul 
for  music.  He,  whose  numbers  are  all  sweetness 
and  harmony.  '^  Do.  you  really  admire  the  playing 
of  Handel  ?"  said  this  wondrous  poet^to  his  friend» 
Dr.  Arbuthnot*  *^  I  do,"  said  the  enlightened  phy- 
sician. They  had  frequently  heard  the  inspired 
German-  play  his  own  compositions  on  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  at  Lord  Burlington's.  *<  Do  de- 
scribe their  excellence,  as  how  it  strikes  you,"  said 
Mr.  Pope.  **  Why,"  said  the  Doctor,  <*  endea- 
vour to  conceive  all  that  is  great,  all  that  is  sub- 
lime in  art,  and  it  is  then  far  beyond  what  you  can 


conceive*" 


The  Doctor  was  a  dilettante  in  the  art,  and  oc- 
casionally composed  sacred  pieces.    One  anthen), 
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4, 

and  more  active  wight,  by  the  mop  of  a  Polly 
Peachum  or  a  Lucy  Lockit. 


by  him,  **  As  pants  the  Hart/'  is  to  be  found' in 
the  collection  at  the  chapel-royal. 

These  facts  of  distinguished  poets,  to  whom  we 
may  add  the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  and  others  of 
high  fame,  being  so  insensible  to  this  soul-touching 
science,  is  to  be  numbered  among  certain  myste- 
ries inscrutable  in  the  contexture  of  some  men's 
minds.  How  strange !  should  we  discover  that  a 
great  sculptor  was  blind  to  the  magical  beauties  of 
painting,  or  the  painter  indifferent  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  sculptor's  art !  Yet,  surely  the  affinity  of 
form  to  colour,  one  might  venture  to  suppose, 
cannot  be  more  congenial  than  the  fitting  amenity 
of  music  to  the  refined  sentiment  of  poetry. 

The  Beggars'  Opera  formed  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  art ;  for,  with  it  originated  a 
love  for  native  music :  hence  the  English  musical 
drama  has  been  cultivated  with  varied  success  from 
that  period  to  the  present  day.  Proving,  too,  that 
the  national  predilection  for  foreigners  at  the  ex. 
pence  of  native  talent,  was  a  groundless  charge 
against  the  admirers  of  music.  Hence,  the  fortu- 
itous circumstance  of  the  poet  Gay  having  written 
his  witty  songs  to  suit  the  airs  of  simple  ancient 
ballads,  first  brought  the  public  to  feel  the  superior 
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But  to  return  to  Kit:-^I  have  observed  t)ii> 
fore,  that  Hogarth  sometimes  met  his  match* 


excellence  of  British  melody;  since  which,  scarcely 
a  scrap  of  native  secular  music  has  escaped  th^ 
researches  of  our  lyric  composers. 

It  is  not  now  certainly  known  to  whom  to  ascribe 
the  merit  of  the  selection  of*  these  early  specimens 
of  sweet  melodies :  but  as  Dr,  Pepusch  composed 
the  overture  to  this  English  opera,  and  filled  up 
the  harmonies  to  the  airs,  it  is  likely  that  he  ^ha4 
-a  principal  hand  in  ch using  them.  He  was-  an 
acknowledged  man  of  science,  and  the  adaptation 
may  reasonably  be  awarded  to  his  fame.. 

If  the  tide  of  fashion  had  borne  all  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  the  returning  stream  brought  all  back  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  this  burlesque  musical 
drama  was  played  sixty-three  nights  in  succession ! 
Such  are  the  vicissitudes  attending  affairs  of  tast^ 
Subsequently,  when  Rich  the  manager  took  pos- 
session of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  then  newly 
erected,  it  was  attended  with  the  same  extraordi- 
nary success.  It  was  performed  thirty  or  forty 
times  at  many  of  the  provincial  theatres  :  at  Bath 
and  Bristol  it  had  a  run  of  fifty  nights. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  those,  who  had 
turned  up  their  eyes  at  the  immoralities  of  the  Ita- 
lians, had  the  favorite  airs  of  the  Beggars*  Opera 
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The  apprentice  Kit  was  a  clever  fellow,   and 
being  diligent,  was  independent, — he  cared  for 


printed  on  their  fans.  They  were  moreover  printed 
on  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  were  stuck  on  skreens 
as  furniture  for  the  apartments  in  every  genteel 
house.  And  that  the  accomplishments  of  Miss  Polly 
Peachum  and  Miss  Lucy  Lockit  might  not  remain 
unknown  to  the  little  masters  and  misses  in  the 
nursery,  this  moral  drama  was  played  to  an  audience 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  by  children,  and  a  smart 
pair  of  ftftters  were  fitted  to  the  little  legs  of  a 
mannikih  Captain  Macheath. 

What  a  burlesque  upon  the  age]  Those  who 
were  shocked  at  the  fashionable  effrontery  of  Lady 
Pembroke  and  Lady  Burlington,  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion,  heading  the  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina 
factions,  yet  sat  and  applauded  an  infant  highway- 
man, saluting  his  baby  seraglio,  misses  of  ten  years 
old  and  under,  assuming  the  manners  of  Diana 
Trapes,  Mrs.  Coaxer,  Dolly  Trull,  Mrs.  Vixen, 
Betty  Doxy,  Jenny  Diver,  Mrs.  Slammerkin,  Suky 
Tawdry,  and  MoU  Brazen.  But  as  the  moralizing 
old  weaver  shrewdly  said  upon  the  subject,  **  0 1 
mine  star,  vot  a  comical  times  it  is  in  England ! 
Evare  bodie  strain  at  se  nat,  and  swallow  se 
camels !" 

At  this  juvenile  exhibition,  the  manager  sent  a 
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nobcxly.     He  was  nettled  at  the  laugh  excited 
by -the  caricature;  so,  seizing  a  bit  of  chalk,  he 


book  of  the  songs  across  the  stage  by  ^ijlying  cupid 
to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  seated  in 
the  stage-box. 

It  might  possibly  amuse  the  lovers  of  old  chit- 
chat to  see  who  were  the  original  Dramatis  Persoms 
of  this  memorable  Opera;  and  as  some  of  the  charac- 
ters will  be  mentioned  in  certain  chapters  hereafter, 
and  the  quarto  edition  of  1729  being  open  before 
me,  I  here  insert  the  article. 

Men. 

Peachum  ...^....s Mr.  Hippesley. 

Lockit ...«•  Mr.  Hall. 

Macheath Mr.  Walker. 

Filch Mr.  Clark. 


Jemmy  Twitcher...-^ 

rMr.H.  Bullock. 

Crook-finger  d  Jack 

Mr.  Houghton. 

Wat  Dre^v......... 

Mr.  Smith. 

Robin  of  Bagshot.  • 

Macheath's 

Mr.  Lacy. 

Nimming  Ned 

Gang. 

Mr.  Pit. 

Harry  Paddington . 

Mr.  Eaton. 

Mat  of  the  Mint..., 

Mr.  Spiller. 

Ben  Budge J 

^  Mr.  Morgan. 

Beggar Mr.  Chapman* 

Player Mr.  Milward, 

Constables,  Drawer,  Turnkey,  &c. 
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sketched,   on  the  inside  of  a  cupboard  door, 
Hogarth  and   his  dog  Tramp;    and   inspired 


Women. 


Mrs.  Peachum 

Polly  Peachum 

Lucy  Lockit 

Diana  Trapes 

Mrs.  Coaxer 

Dolly  Trull 

Mrs.  Vixen 

Betty  Doxy 

Jenny  Diver 

Mrs.  Slammerkin... 
Suky  Tawdry. ...... 

Molly  Brazen 


Women  of 
the  Town. 


Mrs.  Martin. 

Miss  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Egleton. 
"Mrs.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Holiday. 

Mrs.  Lacy. 

Mrs.  Rice. 

Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Palin. 
\^Mrs.  Sallee. 


*  Of  these  actors,  who  entertained  our  forefathers, 
Hippesley  was  famed  for  his  admirable  imitations  of 
dbaracter,  particularly  the  Drunken  Man,  which  I 
have; heard  my  great..uncle'Zachary  say  was  im'mi- 
table.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  humour,  and 
delighted  his  jovial  convives  by  his  low  pleasantry. 
He  is  said  to  have  pleased  every  body  but  the 
aotors.  He  had  great  fame  for  his  personification 
of  Avariccj  and  amorous  dotage.  Walker  wrote  a 
comedy,  The  Wit  of  a  Woman. 
Jack  Hall  is  commemorated  by  Hogarth's  curious 
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by  the  satiric  i^urit  of  retaliatioo^  wrote  under-; 
neath. "  The  two  Pugs.'^  There  it  remained. .  Kit 


dramatic  caricature  of  Booth,  Wilkes,  and  Cibber, 
(the  triumvirate  managers  of  Drury  Lane,)  con- 
triving a  Pantomime*  The  success  of  Rich  at  the 
new  theatre,  who  was  the  best  Harlequin,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Lun,  forcing  Old  Drury  to 
attempt  the  same .  burlesque  entertainments.  In 
this  humorous  print,  he  describes  the  parties  on 
the  stage;  the  scene  Newgate:  the  managers  sitting 
at  a  table  with  Punch,  Harlequin,  and  Jack  Hall,  as 
a  chimney-sweep,  represented  by  puppets.  The 
piece  to  be  entitled.  Dr.  Faustus,  or  Harlequin 
Shepherd.  To  which  will  be  added,  Scaramouche 
Jack  Hall  the  chimney-sweeper's  escape  from  New- 
gate, through  the  privy,  with  the  comical  humours 
of  Ben  Jonson's  Ghost.  Gibber,  however,  honestly 
condemned  these  spectacles^  and  called  them  the 
gin-shops  of  the  stage,  which  intoxicates  its  audi- 
tors, and  dishonours  their  understandings. 

Tom  Walker,  the  original  Macheath,  was  the 
&mous  Massaniello,  the  fisherman  of  Naples^  in 
Tom  D'Urfey's  farce,  performed  at  the  theatre^ 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Poor  Walker  was  a  great 
humourist,  a  member  of  many  convivial  clubs,  who 
shortened  his  life  by  hard  drinking,  and  died  in 

1744,  aged  46. 
Jemmy  Twitcb^r  Bullock,  the  son  of  Christopher 
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had  too  much  good  temper  to  ai&ont  his  master 
by  a  sudden  warfare  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Ho- 


Bullocky  the  famous  comedian,  was  an  author,  as 
well  as  actor ;  "  but  inferior  to  his  father  in  one 
profession,  and  of  his  cohtemporaries  in  the  other.'* 
Charles  Dibdin,  of  worthy  memory,  wittily  said  of 
some  of  his  pieces,  ^<  The  SLIP  merits  its  name,  for 
it  is  no  other  than  a  mere  scion  from  Middleton's 
Med  World  my  Masters :  and  his  Adventures  of 
Half  an  Hour  was  scarcely  endured  by  the  audi* 
ence  half  that  time."  Bullock  undertook,  in  his 
Perjurory  to  lash  the  times.  But,  says  the  wit,  he 
"  acted  Hercules  with  a  switch  in  his  hand." 

Lacy  had  been  an  unsuccessful  manufacturer  at 
Norwich.  He  came  to  London,  turned  actor,  in 
Rich's  company,  but  being  a  very  indifferent  per- 
former,  became  assistant  to  that  Successful  manager, 
and  afterwards  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  in  con- 
junction  with  Garrick. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  during  the  famed 
three  days  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  the  second  and 
part  of  the  third  day  it  "  rained  in  torrents."  It 
was  proposed,  that  all  the  characters  performed  in 
Shakspeare's  plays,  were  to  form  a  procession,  in 
their  stage  costume,  which  would  have  produced 
a  novel  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  wardrobe 
of  Old  Drury  had  previously  been  removed  to 
StrMford.      When  Garrick,  being  loth  to  disap- 
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garth.    And  what  looker-on'  volunteers  to  ^*  put 
the  bell  upon  the  cat's  neck  ?" 


point  the  expecting  multitude,  would  have  rieked 
all  between  the  showers,  but  his  dose-Jisted  coad* 
jutor,  said  Footei  swore  roundly  that  if  they  walked^ 
they  should  not  make  a  figure  in  his  clothes.  "  Til 
be  d  d  if  these  gentry  shall  strut  about  in  robes 
and  feathers  at  my  expence.'' 

Mr.  Lacy 9  however,  who  was  a  respectable  man, 
before  he  became  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  read 
lectures  at  the  great  room,  York  Buildings,  long 
celebrated,  for  its  concerts  and  other  fashionable 
entertainments.  He  was,  moreover,  the  proprietor 
and  builder  of  Ranelagh,  so  many  years  the  resort 
of  those  who  had  a  taste  for  rational  pleasure,  and 
elegant  .delight. 

Jemmy  Spiller,  the  best  old  man  upon  the  stage, 
an  actor  of  incomparable  humour,  remarkable  for 
original  wit,  was  a. choice  spirit  at  all  the  taverns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tlieatres,  and  the  life  of  the 
club  at  the  Spiller*s  Head  in  Clare  Market,  so  called 
in  compliment  to  the  gay  comedian.  -  Hogarth's 
etching  of  his  benefit-ticket,  whieh  fully  developed 
the  careless  character  of  the  man,  is  one  of  that 
great  artist's  most  spirited  works.  It  was  done  con 
amoref  and  presented  to  the  distressed  comedian, 
at  the  moment  of  need. 

Tom  Walker,  too,  it  should  be  observed,   esc;* 
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This  was  too  biting  a  sadre  long  to  remailD 
dormant     Scott,   another  cronie  of  my  unde 


perienced  a  similar  mark  of  friendly  assistance  from 
Hogarth,  who  designed  and  etched  a  benefit-ticket, 
for  his  night  of  the  Beggars'  Opera.  J3oth  of  these 
very  scarce  scraps  of  our  artist's  hand  are  copied 
in  the  works  of  the  late  Samuel  Ireland,  and  in 
Cook's  edition  of  Hogarth's  graphic  works. 

Chapman  was  much  and  justly  admired  in  parts 
of  absurd  impudence,  of  bold  impertinence,  and 
pert  foppery ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  grimacier 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  judges  of  good  acting,  in 
characters  of  a  more  sober  cast.  ■  Milwood  is  men- 
tioned  as  a  very  respectable  performer. 

Of  Miss  Fenton,  whom  the  weavers  called  Pretty 
PoUf  much  was  said  by  the  moralists,  prudes,  co- 
quettes, wits,  poets,  dunces,  sonnetteers,  and  gar- 
retteers,  from  Su  James's  to  Grub  Street.  The 
town  had  scarcely  ceased  to  talk  of  Miss  Anastatia 
Robinson,  a  singer  at  the  Opera  House,  an  amiable 
and  virtuous  young  lady,  by  the  way,  who  became 
the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  than  Miss  Fenton 
is  transformed  into  a  duchess. .  ;> 

*<  The  fame  of  this  Opera,"  says  a  writer  on  thf^ 
drama,  <'  was  not  confined  to  its  author.  Thf» 
actress  who  performed  Polly,  ^till  then  an  obscure 
and  not  very  respectable  character,  became  all  at 
once  the  favourite,  nay,  the  toast  of  the  town.    Her 
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Zachaiy  and  my  &ther,  called  in  to  invite  them 
to  see  a  large  picture  which  he  had  just  com- 


{lortrait  was  painted  and  engraved  and  sold  in  great 
numbers;  her  life  was  written,  eulogiums  in  prose 
and  verse  swarmed  in  newspapers  and  in  difiereht 
periodical  publications.  Books  were  made,  com- 
posed of  her  sayings  and  jests ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
here  I  quote  SWIFT,  «  After  being  the  mother  of 
several  anti-nuptial  children,  she  obtained  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  duchess  by  marriage." 

Among  others,  'Hogarth  painted  her  portrait, 
which  is  engraved  in  an  oval  in  Cook's  edition.  It 
is  inscribed  Miss  Fenton.  She  became  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Bolton. 

The  Beggars'  Opera  was  not  the  first  attempt  of 
the  wits  to  divert  the  town  from  the  Italian  Operay 
or  rather  the  growing  taste  for  musical  pieces  on 
the  Italian  plan.  In  the  year  1706,  the  facetious 
Tom  D'Urfey  wrote  a  comic-opera,  entitled.  The 
Wonders  in  ihe  Sun^  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Birds. 
It  is  likely  this  humorous  writer  was  urged  to  s^ 
tempt  the  burlesque  piece,  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Kit'Catf  as  it  was  dedicated  to  that  dub» 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  that  cele- 
brated body  having  assisted  their  old  favouriiSB 
D'Urfey  in  writing  the  songs,  all  of  which  were  set, 
like  those  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  to  the  tunes  of 
our  old  popular  bdlads. 
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pleted  of  Old  London  Bridge,  with  the  over- 
hanging  tottering  houses,  which,  to  my  sorrow. 


Harry  Carey,  too,  of  gay  memory,  the  last  of  the 
D'Urfey  school,  long  after  the  appearance  of  Gay's 
Opera,  burlesqued  one  of  HandeFs  sweetest  airs, 
"  Ben  spesso  in  vago  prato"  by  applying  to  it  the 
words,  **  0  my  'pretty  Punchinello"  "  But  even  to 
this  balderdash,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  '*  it  is  the  prettiest 
air  to  which  English  words  had  ever  been  applied." 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  although  a  staunch  supporter  of 
his  friend  Handel,  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of 
a  slap  en  passant  at  certain  insolent  Italians  who 
kept  the  fashionables  in  such  ridiculous  warfare.  He 
was  the  reputed  author,  at  least,  of  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, <'  The  Devil  to  Pay  at  St.  James's,  or  a  Full 
and  TVue  Account  of  a  most  Horrid  and  Bloody 
Battle  between  Madam  Faustina  and  Madam  Cuz^ 
zoni.  Also  of  a  Hot  Skirmish  between  Signer 
Bdschi  and  Signer  Palmerini.  Moreover  how 
Senesino  has  taken  snuff,  is  going  to  leave  the 
Opera,  and  sing  Psalms  at  Henley's  Oratory." 

This  excellent  man,  and  celebrated  wit,  subse- 
quently lashed  the  higher  classes  for  their  prodigal 
waste  upon  some  of  these  foreign  favorites,  and 
•enseless  adulation  of  those  who  charmed  their 
efieminate  ears,  and  then  turning  their  backs  upon 
tfaeoiy  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate. 

It  appears,  however,  that  most  of  these  foreigners 
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they  talked  of  pulling  down.    "  What  have  we 
here?"  said  Scott,  looking  at  Kifs  head,  by 


spent  what  they  acquired,  with  great  liberah'ty,  and 
were  grateful  to  the  English  nation  for  its  generous 
patronage:  and  further,  that  many  tales  of  arrogance 
and  insolence  ascribed  to  Senesino,  Farinelli,  and 
other  pampered  favorites,  originated  in  envy,  and 
were  totally  groundless.  It  is  surely  to  be  less  re« 
gretted,  that  extraordinary  talent  should  have  been 
over-paid,  and  over-courted,  than  that  merit  of  any 
kind,  which,  alas !  was  too  common  in  the  last  age, 
should  have  experienced  coldness  and  neglect. 

The  votaries  of  any  elegant  art  will  take  the 
liberty  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  its  favorite 
professors,  and  of  rewarding  them  accordingly. 
Hence,  Grarrick  got  his  five  thousand  a  year,  whilst 
Wilson  pined  without  a  commission.  Yet  we 
might  honestly  congratulate  the  delightful  actor 
on  his  success,  whilst  we  sympathized  with  the 
great,  but  cruelly  neglected  painter.  But,  come 
a  truly  enlightened  age !  and  genius  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  complain  ! 

Finally,  of  this  Beggars'  Opera,  let  me  offer  the 
following  ft1!)m  the  pen  of  Mr.  Victor^  a  pleasing 
writer  on  the  drama,  and  contemporary  of  the  poet 
Gay. 

'*  The  extraordinary  fate  that  attended  this  new 
species  of  dramatic  poetry  deserves  to  be  recorded! 
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Hpgartb,  upon  the  wall,  turning  towards  the 
original,   and   then  ag^  to  the  portrait. — 


•rr 


The  author  was  a  man  of  an  acknowledged  genius, 
and  by  his  former  productions,  and  his  amiable 
character  in  private  life,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
all  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  age.  Most  of 
the  songs  in  the  Beggars*  Opera  are  complete  epi- 
grams.— After  this,  will  it  be  credited,  that  the 
managers  of  the  Theatre  Royal^  J)rury  Lane^  pe- 
remptorily rejected  this  Opera !  Nay,,  it  was  cur- 
rently reported,  that  the  happy  manager  who  per- 
formed it,  gave  it  up  afler  the  first  rehearsal,  and 
was  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  make 
the  trial ;  and  indeed,  on  the  first  night  of  perform- 
ance, its  fate  was  doubtful  for  some  time. 

^<  The  first  act  was  received  with  silent  attention  ; 
not  a  hand  moved ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  rose, 
and  every  man  seemed  to  compare  notes  with  his 
neighbour,  and  the  general  opinion  was  in  its  favour. 
/'  In  the  second  act,  they  broke  their  silence,  by 
marks  of  their  approbation,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
frighted  performers,  as  well  as  the  author ;  and  the 
last  act  was  received  with  universal  applause." 

A  favourite  dog  always  accompanied  Hogarth. 
It  was  named  Trump,  and  was  modelled  in  terra- 
cotta, as  well  as  its  master,  by  Roubilliac.  Trump 
is  represented  too  in  Hogarth's  satirical  print  of 
«<  ChurchUl  the  Bruiser." 
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"  Why,  Kit !"  looking  significantly  in  his  face, 
^^  do  yoii  mean  to  pocket  this  affront  ?"  Scott 
was  a  mischievous  wag* 

"  I  have  had  my  revenge,  sir,**  said  my  far 


Samuel  Scott  was  an  ingenious  landscape-painter, 
contemporary  with  George  Lambert,  member  of  the 
Spiller's  Head  Club,  a  cronie  of  Hogarth's,  and  one 
of  the  water-party  to  Gravesend,  celebrated  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Gosling  in  Hudibrastic  verse,  May,  1732. 
An  account  of  which,  many  years  afler,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  thin  quarto,  with  prints,  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Hogarth  and  Scott.  The  originals  being 
then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wigstead,  a  house- 
painter,  and  no  mean  designer  of  burlesque  subjects 
and  caricatures. 

The  party  was  composed  of  Hogarth ;  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, John  Thomhill,  son  of  Sir  James,  who 
painted  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  Mr. 
Forrest,  and  Samuel  Scott. 

Scott's  very  interesting  picture  of  Old  London 
Bridge  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery,  among 
other  specimens  of  the  English  school,  in  the  spring 
of  1817,  together  with  the  works  of  Hogarth,  Wil* 
son,.  Zo&ny,  and  the  best  contemporary  painters. 

Perhaps  no  single  piece  affords  to  the  antiquary 
so  perfect  a  bit  of  the  former  state  of  London.  An 
account  of  some  remarkable  inhabitants  of  these 
ancient  houses  will  appear  in  a  future  chapter. 
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ther's  apprentice ;  and  then,  leaving  his  loom, 
and  begging  Mister  Scott  would  be  pleased  to 
walk  into  the  next  shop,  he  opened  the  cup- 
board,^  and  exhibited  his  handy-work*  The 
youngster  had  acquired  some  notion  of  drawing 
from  father  Laike^  a  comical  old  Frenchman  on 
the  premises,  who  had  been  a  tapestry  weaver. 

^^  Doth  any  direful  ill  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend." 

Scott  entered  at  once  into  the  wit  of  the  thing, 
and  vowed  the  satiric  painter  should  feel  the  re- 
tort "  Bravo,  Master  Christopher^^  said  he; 
"  I  had  no  notion  of  your  being  so  clever  a  fel- 
low. Deuce  take  me  if —  Look  here,  you  old 
father  Luke,  didst  ever  see  any  thing  so  like  ? 
(reading  aloud)  '  The  two  Pugs.'  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  the  very  spit  of  him,  hey,  father 
Luke  r 

"  YaeSy  sare^**  said  old  Luke,  shrugging,  and 
lengthening  his  long,  visage;  "  mastare  have 
some  pretty  chick  in  seshope — se  varee  pretty 
chicken.  I  tell  him  se  saucee  dogs,  Mistare 
Kittee  Sugars.  By  gar,  Kittee,  ven  Mistare 
Hogarfe  shall  regarde  himself  se  pugges  also  vif 
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se  little  dogge  Trump,  as  von  pugges,  vy,  shall 
he  not  find  hunself  p^-natiouse,  and  kicke 
Mistare  Filche  all  se  way  down  stair  ?" 

"  The  devil  a  bit;  Hogarth  is  too  fond  of 
g^ioine  humoiu:  to  take  offence  at  this.  Give 
me  a  scrap  of  chdik,  Kit,"  said  Hogarth's  friend. 
The  blushing  Christopher  obeyed,  proud  of  his 
success,  when  Scott  wrote  over  the  portraits  — 

'*  Lea  talionis. 
Revenge  is  sfmeet.     Kit  Stigars  to  wit !" 

The  next  day,  my  father,  great-uncle  Za^ 
chary,  Hogarth,  and  Scott,  altogether  came 
stumping  up  to  the  old  workshops.  **  Well, 
Filch  !"  said  Hogarth.  Kit  was  at  work  on  a 
piece  of  brocade  for  Pretty  Poll*j  as  she  was 
termed  by  the  wags  of  the  looms.  "  Well, 
Filch!''     . 

Kit  hung  his  head;  bit  his  lips  to  prevent  a 
grin,  and  sent  the  shuttle  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  quicker  than  lightning,  whilst 


Duchess  of  Bolton. 
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hb  feet  ran  over  the  treadles  with  monstrous 
clatter,  but  not  loud  enough  to  deaden  the  stun- 
ning laughter  that  soon  burst  frotn  the  other 
garret. 

Hogarth  had  "  seen  the  sight ;"  he  laughed 
loudest  of  the  group ;  when,  flying  back  again, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Kit,  you  witty  dog,  I  love  you 
from  my  heart !"  and  going  to  the  wall,  he,  in 
spite  of  all  the  struggles  of  his  friends  to  spare 
it,  obliterated  his  own  caricature ;  then  turning 
to  him  whom  it  represented,  he  said,  ^^  Kit,  if 
you  rub  out  me  and  my  dog^  I'll  break  your 
bones."  And  there  they  remained  on  the  panel 
of  the  cup-board  until  the  old  premises  were 
clean  swept  away. 

Nothing  appeared  to  gratify  this  great  drama- 
tic painter  more  than  to  be  told  some  genuine 
instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  his  prints.  He 
gave  my  father  a  set  of  his  "  Industriom  and 
Idle  Apprentice^'  in  naixow  black  frames,  in  the 
presence  of  the  youths  who  worked  oi\  the 
premises,  and  desu-ed  they  might  hang  in  the 
pattern-room^  "  as  a  pattern  to  you  all,  my 
young  shop-mates,  particularly  you  — Filch^*  he 
was  going  to  say ;  —  but  holding  out  his  hand, 
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and  taking  Kit's  with  good-natured  condescen- 
sion, substituted,  "  particularly  you,  brother 
bmshj  whom  1  will  call  Filch  no  more."  The 
tool-box  was  brought,  and  he  drove  the  nails  in 
the  wainscot,  and  hung  them  himself;  and  such, 
I  verily  believe,  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
pictorial  and  affecting  series  of  prints,  that  many 
a  youth  of  the  shop  turned  out  a  good  man  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  well-directed  efforts 
of  the  painter's  fruitful  genius. 

**  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mine  good  madame  mistress," 
said  old  father  Luke  to  my  mother,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  clasping  his  hands  and  raising  his  eyes. 
**  Vat  a  holy  work  it  is,  to  pa^nt  se  morale  to  draw 
se  taughdess  youth  from  se  tentations  of  se  devil. 
It  is  goodes  for  se  man  of  genius  to  make  se 
offering  sometime  like  dis,  to  se  great  Giver  of 
all  se  wisdom.') 

**Ah,  madame  mistress,"  (shaking  his  venerable 
head,)  "  had  mine  poor  child  seen  but  sis  tra- 
gedy of  vice  and  se  reward  of  virtue,  he  might 
be  here  —  a  blessing  to  mine  grey  hair.  O  ! 
madame  mistress,  if  I  have  vat  I  have  not,  se 
grand  fortune,  I  will  have  se  print  of  mislare 
Hogarf  copie,  and  distrebe  to  evry  manufactory 
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in  se  dominion  of  his  majesty  King  George* 
Yes,  madame  mistress,  for  since  se  language  of 
se  pictare  —  se  painting  is  universal,  I  vill  more^ 
over  have  se  print  distrebe  in  all  se  foraign 
part  It  shall  be  an  exemplar  of  se  morale 
poure  se  advantage  of  all  se  youth  in  every  parts 
of  se  civilize  world." 

Voox  father  Luke* ^  as  he  was  called  before 


*  Kit  Sugars  had  a  very  good  notion  of  draw- 
ing, the  first  rudiments  of  which  he  received  from 
old  Luke,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tapestry 
weaver,  and  worked  when,  a  youth  with  his  father 
at  the  celebrated  Gobelins^  established  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  superiniended  by  the  famous 
Charles  le  Brun,  of  whom  he  used  to  relate  to  my 
great-uncle  some  comical  traits  of  that  renowned 
painter,  and  truly  benevolent  master  and  patron  of 
the  manufactory. 

Old  father  Luke,  an  universal  genius,  flew  from 
one  pursuit  to  another,  and  never  saved  money, 
though  he  might  have  been  a  master,  and  lived  by 
the  labour  of  others,  like  many  a  wealthy  weaver 
without  a  tythe  of  his  wit. 

He  was  no  mean  scene-painter,  and  sometimes 
assisted  his  old  friend  De  Voto,  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  lent  a  helping  hand  to  Powel,  in  form- 
ing the  mechanism  of  his  celebrated  puppets,  of 
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I  was  bom,  being  of  the  Romish  church,  spoke 
from  his  heart  He  had  a  grandson,  an 
orphan,  whom  he  loved  with  parental  pride.  I 
have  heard  he  was  the  comeliest  young  man  in 
the  parish.  But  he  took  to  evil  courses,  and 
was  smuggled  on  board  a  ship,  through  the  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  my  great*uncle,  aided  by 
that  good  man.  Dr.  Mead,  as  a  soldier  for  the 


whom  the  Spectator  often  speaks.  Played  the 
hautboy  at  John  Brit  ton's  the  musical  small-coal 
man,  and  helped  with  his  feeble  hands,  when  nearly 
a  century  old,  to  fabricate  that  curious  piece  of 
machinery,  which  went  by  clock-work  as  it  was 
termed,  that  forty  or  iifly  years  ago  used  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  streets  of  London,  entitled  OLD 
WOMEN  GROUND  YOUNG.  This  rude  ex- 
hibition, which  represented  automatons  variously 
employed ;  as,  a  butcher  felling  an  ox,  sawyers  at 
work,  women  washing,  ironing,  and  other  domestic 
occupations ;  all  moving,  and  as  ^*  natural  as  the 
life,"  was  exhibited  by  an  old  paralytic  weaver  of 
Spital  Fields ;  the  grand  feature  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  perpetual  string  of  old  women  in  Mother 
Shipton  hats,  going  up  a  ladder  turning  topsy- 
turvy into  a  mill,  which  was  so  contrived,  that 
they  appeared  to  come  out  at  the  bottom — ground 
young  again ! 
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East  Indies,  which  saved  him  from  the  severest 
penalty  of  the  law,  "  Ah  !  my  poor  boy,"  said 
fether  Luke,  ^^  it  was  mistare  captain  Machecffey 
vot  make  se  ruin  of  you,  mine  unhappy  child  !" 

Nothing  could  persuade  this  venerable  wea- 
ver, that  the  Beggars'  Opera  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  his  grandson's  undoing.  Indeed^  I 
have  heard  that  the  master  weavers  complained 
loudly  of  the  immoral  effect  of  that  fascinating 
performance,  and  further,  that  my  great-unde 
Zachary  was  deputed  to  wait  on  his  old  friend 
Sir  John  Bosworth,  the  city  chamberlain,  to 
80und  him,  upon  the  subject  of  an  address  to 
the  king,  to  get  its  representation  prohibited — 
which  uncle  Zac  prudently  declined. 

A  meeting  of  certain  journeymen  weavers, 
tooy  composed  of  sober,  religious  men,  was  held 
at  the  Old  King's  Head,  to  take  the  matter  in 
consideration,  wherein  old  father  Luke  took  a 
leading  part. 

^^  It  was  well  said  of  mine  compatriot  mastare 
Luke,"  said  Roubilliac,  one  evening  at  my  great- 
uncle  Zachary's  over  a  bowl  of  punch ;  "  poor 
old  Luke,  he  speak  varee  well,  mais  he  is  like 
mineself,  —  a  little  too  moche  of  se  peppare-box, 
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mistare  Hardcasdes.  I  vonce  know  his  family  in 
.France,  he  is  all  varee  good  people.'' 
'  **  Well !  what  did  he  say?"  said  mister  Henry 
Fielding. 

'    **  Say  !"  xeplied  Roabilliac,  "  Vat  did  he  say 

.—I  will  give  you  twenty  guinea  if  you  shall  be  so 

kind  to  iumish  .me  vif  the  memory  to  tell  you 

all  .Tat  be  say.  Mine  star!  datold  mastare  Luke: 

it  is  pitie  he  is  no  more  but  a  weavare,  pour  he 

is  se  great  genius ;  he  is  alway  ready  vif  his  wit. 

JSay  !  mistare  Harry  Fielding —  I  will  tell  you 

what  he  say.     He  make  de  auditare  evry  one 

cry  —  and  aftare  he  make  him  all  cry  — vy  den 

he  make  all  de  auditare  laugh  to  tickle  himself. 

He  touch  upon  se  fine  feeling,  to  all  the  fathare 

of  se  fitmilee)  when  he  declaim  of  the  loss  of  his 

poore  boy  —  his  darling  childe,  —  a  profligate 

young  dog  vot  he  was.  <  Then  he  declaipi  all  of 

the  loose,  all  se  smutty  song  in  se  Opera, .  all 

the  way  vif  his  own  comment  more  tragi^jomique 

vat  you  call,  mistare  Fielding,  than  Tom  Tumb* 


*  Tom  Thwuiby  the  admirable  mock  heroic  piece, 
by  Fielding. 
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himself*  O  i  mine  star  and  gartare — all  vif  his 
comical  attempt  at  se  pronunciation  of  se  Englise, 
vat  se  devil  himself  cannot  alway  comprehend." 

"  Comical  enough,  no  doubt,  iZe^,"  said  Field- 
ing, blowing  the  fumes  from  his  tobacco-pipe ; 
^<  how  happens  it,  friend  Buj  that  yoo  have  pidsed 
up  our  tongue  so  nicely,  hey?'  accompanying 
the  question  with  a  gentle  tread  on  the  toe  of 
Garrick, 

*'  That  has  often  surprised  me  too,"  said 
Davey,  entering  into  the  humour  of  Fielding, 
and  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

"  I  can-note  truly  ansare  your  compliment, 
mistare  Harry  Fieldings  and  mistare  Davey 
Garrickes,"  replied  Roubilliac,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  his  head,  and  a  smile  of  complacency; 
^*  indeed  I  can-note,  mais  I  pike  up  se  Englise, 
almost  as  quicke  as  se  coque  and  hen  pike  up 
se  barley,  one,  two,  sree  month  aftare  I  set  mine 
foot  in  sis  land  of  liberty." 

**  Boo-boo  !  boo-boo  !"  exclauned  Handel^ 
"  vy  mine  honest  friendt  RoupiUiag,  led  me  open 
vide  your  eyes ;  led  me  but  on  your  sbegdagles : 
for  dem  vags,  misder  Harry  and  misder  J^atn/ 
are  blaying  off  de  choages  upon  you.  -^  Gome, 
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gome— -dis  shall  nev^  tdo.  Gote  pless  you 
misder  Roupilliag,  I  gan  findt  oud  in  a  momend 
sbace  of  time,  vot  you  are  a  Frenchman.^ 

**  Boo-boo !  boo-boo !"  retorted  Roubilliac. 
**  Ha-ha-ha !  Is  it  note  poo^poo!  poo^poo^ 
yat  you  mean,  mine  dear  friend,  mistare  Han- 
del?'' 

*^  Berhaps  it  is,"  said  Handel,  with  good  hu- 
moured candour;  '^  berhaps  it  is;  for  us  Yarmans 
have  a.  pad  gustom  of  using  the  P  for  the  B— 
pote  all  is  von  for  dat;  I  could  dell  vot  you  are 
a  Frenchman  py  your  bronunciation — py  your 
progen  English,  all  the  world  over  —  I  gan, 
you  may  gredit  me,  on  my  gonsciencc. — Pode  I 
ask  your  bardon  mine  friendt, — so  broceed  mid 
your  story  I  peg  of  you — and  tdo  nod  heed 
mine  interrubtion.  I  only  said  a  vord,  to  but 
you  ubon  your  gardt  againsd  dem  two  rokeish 
vags,  box  take  em !  who  are  just  now  laughing 
in  dare  sleeves  at  you  and  mineself  at  von 
and  the  same  dimes,  Rupy — aye,  as  sure  as 
mine  name  is  Chorjge  Vrederick  Handel!— 
Well,  sir,  blease  to  broceed — Vot  tid  your 
gomical  old  veever  say  ubon  the  subject  of  the 
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Peggars  Obera?  I  am  eager  for  to  learn.     O  ! 
vot  a  bick-bocket  tdrama  it  vos  !" 

"  Why,  mistare  Handels>  it  is  twenty-five  year 
ago.  Mais  I  remember  he  say — First,  it  is 
national  disfgrace  for  the  great  poet  mistare  Gtay 
to  go  to  Newgate*,  to  study  the  caractere  to 
bring  upon  the  stage.  To  make  a  rascale  of  a 
highwayman  a  pattern  of  the  Hero  for  young 
men.  Secondly,  it  is  pitie  for  mistare  Dean 
Swiftef  of  the  refornied  church,  all  to  clap  his 

*  Old  Micajah  Perry y  one  of  the  aldermen,  pro- 
cured admittance  to  this  prison  for  the  poet,  who 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  part  of  his  manuscript, 
but  recovered  it  again. 

**  You  poets  love  a  joke,  hey,  Mister  Gay  ?"  said 
the  facetious  alderman,  on  giving  the  papers  to  him 
the  next  day.  <<  Now,  sir,  this,  I  take  it,  is  what 
you  wits  would  call  a  practical  joke,  hey.  Mister 
Gay?  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

•f  Pope  did  not  think  the  Beggars'  Opera  would 
succeed,  yet  he  was  in  the  boxes  the  first  night  to 
support  it.  Swifl  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  yet 
defended  it  in  his  Intelligsncer  against  the 
animadversions  of  the  pious  Dr.  Herring,  who 
preached  against  it  at  the  neighbouring  chapel  in 
Lincoln's  Imu 
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hand  at  the  thief  and  the  strompete.  Thirdly, 
for  mistare  Popes  to  shew  his  face  in  the  play- 
house, where  the  devil  preside  alway, — when 
mistare  Popes  write  all  se  whiles  the  beautifnl 
morale.  Mine  friend,  I  am  not  ;5e  Briton — mais 
for  vat  shall  you  permit  all  your  son  and  all  your 
daughter  to  lose  his  virtue,  to  sing  all  day  the 
shameful  song  vat  come  from  se  wicked  mouse 
of  the  picks-pocket  and  se  harlot  ?' 

*'  Well  said,  py  the  Lordt!  dat  masder  Luge 
is  an  honest  old  veever!"  exclaimed  Handel. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  the  shaver.  Pray,  misder 
Roupiliag,  is  it  drue  dat  the  masters  in  Spidal- 
Fields  did  forbid  their  abbriendices  the  going  to 
see  dis  apominaple  Newgate  Obera  ?" 

"  Yaes,  it  ise  true, — it  ise  the  factes, — ask 
mistare  Hai*dcastle,  he  shall  tell  you  the  same." 
My  great-uncle  nodded  assent. 

"  Andt  is  id  also  drue,  dat  the  journeymen, 
also  mid  the  brentices,  were  forpidden  to  sing 
the  songs  ?" 

*^  Yaes,  it  is  also  se  same  factes,  mistare  Han- 
del. Is  it  not,  mistare  Zacary  Hardcastles  ?* 
— Another  assenting  nod. 

"  Then  I  will  wager  mine  life,"  said  Handel, 
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dapping  his  bands,  **  dat  evry  veever  man  andt 
poy,  by  goles,  all  at  once  tuned  their  melodious 
bibes,  and  vos' singing  in  obbosition,  mornings 
noon^  and  night," 

**  You  are  right,**  said  my  great  uncle ;  *^  you 
are  tight,  sir ;  and  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
journeymen  on  that  occasion  too,  when,  laud- 
able enough,  another  foreigner,  an  old  Swiss 
weaver,  played  off  the  English  patriot;  and  loudly 
insisted  that  the  prohibition  was'  au  contraire  to 
se  Bill  of  Right,  and  all  in  se  violations  of 
Magna  Charta  ['* 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  haugh !  Vos  I  nod  right — 
hey,  misder  Fielding?  "said  Handel,  "  I  del  you, 
mine  cood  sir,  the  more  you  gommand  misder 
John  Pull  to  hold  his  tongue ;  py  de  Lordt,  the 
more  wide  misder  Pull  vill  oben  his  moud." 

"  Yaes,  but  mine  deare  Handels,"  replied 
RoobiHiac,  "  you  are  out — you  are  out.  Vy 
mine  friend  it  is  note  se  John  Bulls.  It  is  se 
Frenchman  who  play  se  patriote  in  Spittal  Field; 
who  make  de  declamacion  all  for  se  liberte  of 
speech.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  ha !  you  are  out,  you 
are  out  for  vonce,  hey  mine  firiend !" 

"  Very  well !  very  well !  pe  it  so— r- have  it  iedl 
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your  Wn  way,  misder  RoupiUiag*  Granted;  and 
vot  —  vot  then !  Vy  it  broves  vot  I  alway  findt; 
gp  wberesomdevir  you  will,  by  the  Lordt  apove, 
a  Frenchman  shall  always  meddle  in  vot  his  not 
his  conoem :" 

**  Sur  mon  honeur  —  upon  iny  varde,  I  am 
vareh  moche  oblige  for  se  compliment,"  said 
Roubilliac,  rapping  his  box,  and  taking  a  co- 
pious pinch  of  snuff; — "  varee  moche  oblige  for 
your  politesse.'' 

'^  Gome,  gome,  I  mean  no  offence,  mine 
worthy  friendt,  Rupy,"  offering  his  hand.  "  If 
all  your  gountrymen  vare  only  apond  half  as 
goot  a  soul  as  mine  honest  friendt  Roupy,  I 
wouldt  alter  my  node,  and  broclaim  de  French 
the  best  people  in  the  universal  worldt" 

^  Vary  pretty  apologee,  Mastare  George 
Hahdels,  pon  my  varde.  So  I  am  to  take  to 
mineself  se  high  compliment  from  mine  iUus-* 
trious  friend,  at  all  my  country  expence.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  well,  I  will  take  it  from  you;  mais^ 
Mastare  HandeLs,  is  it  nOte  wiping  se  smut  all 
off  mine  face  vif  se  soot-bag  of  se  chimney- 
sweepare  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  mais  I  will  take  it 
all  in  se  good  partes." 
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*^.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !   haugh !    py  goels,  dat  is 
gapital,  a  mosd  gapital  taught      Koupilliag,  I 
vil  al way  give  you  cretid  for  dat      Where  to 
devil  tid  you  pigk  up  dat  widdy  retord  of  the 
gimmemey-sweeber  ?    Roupy,  you  are  the  most  ^ 
gomical  soul,    the   most  gentle  hearted   soul 
among  all  mine  worthy  gompeers.    No,  Roupy, 
I  will  nod  speak  no  more  ill  againsdt  your  beo- 
ple.     I  have  the  bleasure  to  c^all  among  mine 
friends  many  goot  Frenchmang.     God  forbid  I 
should  nod  !     Pote  you  must  bWdon  my  brgu- 
dice,  ven  I  dell  you,  I  regard  you  more  den  all* 
de  lomp.    O !  bray  now,  dat  since  we  are  ubon ' 
the  subjecd,  too  dell  me,  vos  nod  dis  old  Fader : 
Luge  the  gomical  vag  vot  wrote  the  song  apoud ' 
the  old  Duchess  of  Gweenspury,  and  Misder: 
Alexanter  Bope  ?' 

.  "  Yaes ;  he  write  more  than  von ;  and  all  so- 
ccHiuque,  it  shall  splite  your  fat  side  to  laugh  at 
it     I  am  not  certain  if  I  can  sing  it     Let  me 
thinke. — O !  now  I  have  remembare  se  first  line. 
Hem !  hum  !  hem !  Is  dat  se  right  keys  ? 

«  Tell  me  vot  shall  be  done,  Mistare  Popes,  Mis- 
tare  Popes  ? 
O !  vat  shall  be  done,  Mistare  Popes  ? 
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Dare  is  Madame  Faustina, 
Sure  se  diable  ise  in  her. 
Has  out-rivalle  Cuzzbni, 
Se  fashions  is  gone  by — 
O!  vat  shall  be  done  Mistare  Popes? 

Vat  d'ye    think    of   our  friend  Johnny  Gay, 

Johnny  Gay  ? 
Vat  d'ye  think  of  our  friend  Johnny  Gay  ? 

He  has  wite  wifout  measure, 

Johnny  Gay  is  von  treasure  ; 

For  to  make  smutty  opera, 

Newgate  all  in  von  uproar, 
Se  town  shall  not  match  Johnny  Gay. 


^*  But  then  there's  sat  cynics,  the  Dean,  the  Dean 
Of  Saint  Patrike ;  sat  cynics  se  Dean 
Will  condemn  vif  von  worde, 
Crying,  Pish  I  'tis  absurd. 
Prisons,  pistols,  and  ropes, 
Are  se  diable,  said  Popes. 
Lady  Duchess,  se  thing  is  obscene. 

<<  But  cannot  we  give  it  se  puff,  se  puff? 
My  ladie  say,  give  it  se  puff? 
Let  us  hire  all  se  boxes. 
By  our  friends  and  our  proxies. 
Thieves,  and  girls  of  se  town, 
Vife  sing-song  shall  go  down. 
Only  clap  and  encore  them  enough. 
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"  Very  well !  very  well,  Master  Luke !  upon 
my  word !"  said  Raiding ;  *^  bravo  !  my  jolly 
old  friar,  quite  epigrammatic  f  and— why.  Ruby, 
Ruby !  I  had  no  notion  of  your  vocal  powers 
— What  a  falcetto !  Master  Handel  —  hey  ?' 

"  O,  mine  star !"  said  Roubilliac.  "  Sare^ 
you  should  hear  Fardare  Lukes  smg  it  himself. 
He  makes  al  se  funny  face,  al  se  sport  vif  my 
Lady  Duchess,  and  Mistare  Dean  Swifi^  and 
Mistare  Popes,  all  se  while  he  sing.  He  isse 
mimicke  incomparabe.*' 

"  Ah!  veil  enough,  he  might  make  spordt 

of  de   old  tdawdry   tduchess,"   said   Handel. 

^'  It  vos  nod  mouch  in  garacter  mid  a  lady 

of  her  rank  to  head  a  barty  to  gry  tdown  the 

obera  as  of  an  immoral  dendency,  look  you. — 

Immoral !  veil !  Vot  shall  you  find  immoral  in 

de  boetry  of  MetastasioP   vot  of  immoral  in 

TiissoP     Vot  introduced  the  recidadive  amid 

the  delight  of  fine  musig?    Vot,  I  ask,  shall 

you  findt  immoral  in  dat  ?     To  be  sure,  id  is  a 

new  moral  vot  mine  ladty  tduchess  exbose  her 

noble  phiz  for,  in  de  stage  box  dwelve  nighd  in 

sugsession :  a  very  fine  moral,  ubon  my  gon- 

science,  to  glap  her  dainty  hands  inbublic  at  a 
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V 


handsomof young  fellow,  like  Misder  Jag  Valgei 
the  dronkien  t(^,  blaying  Capten  Magheatb,  in 
his  iron  fedder,  dangle,  dangle,  on  his  chendelle 
legs,  mid  dat  fine  prazen  faced  young  ladty 
Miss  Fendon^  in  love  mid  a  ruffian  gut  throad. 
—  Von  blaying  de  rogue,  toder  blaying  de 
w  e.  Miss  Bolly  Beachum.  Mine  Heaven! 
Is  it  nod  a  new  sort  of  morals  to  reward  her 
imbudence  mid  the  goronet  of  a  tduchess? 
Bc^iy  moral  fisr  tde  English  drama !  Pode,  it 
will  do  very  well  in  dise  gomigal  age  !  and  enn 
dte  nooy  'dwixt  you  andt  I,  mineself,  Misder 
Harry  Fieldting,  von  ladty  tduchess,  is  she  nod 
a  fid  andt  broper  gombanion  for  toder  ladty 
tduchess?  ha!  ha!  ha!'' 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Fielding,  "  I  must 
grant  you,  that  it  was  rather  a  bold  experiment 
for  my  lady  duchess  to  brazen  it  out  the  first 
night;  but  then  there  is  so  much  wit  in  the 
songs,  and  the  music  is  so  delectable  —  and — " 

"  Stob !  stob !  hold  you  von  minute  of 
dime,  if  you  blease,  mine  friendt,  Misder 
Harry  !  Widt !  widt !  I  shall  grant  you  dat. 
How  shall  Misder  John  Gay  wride  midout 
widt?      How   shall  Misder  Alexander  Bope 

£  6 
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pode  his  ben  to  baber  midout  widt?  How 
shall  dat  Mister  Tean  Swifde  tib  his  ben  in  the 
inkrbot,  and.  nod  fill  it  primb  full  of  widt  ?  and 
vot  of  all  dat?  If  Misder  Bobe  run  a. mug  (a 
muck)  mid  his  widt  against  all .  gondomborary. 
boets, — kill  and. sky,  and  voundt  and  tesdroy,- 
all  his  gombeers  for , his.  short?  If  Misder 
Swifdt,  forgetting  his  holy  galling,  make  you 
sigck  of  eumanidy  mid  his  tirdty  widt.  Or,  If 
Misder  Gay  shall  condescendt  to.  make  a  bros* 
titud^  of  his  own  vonce  chasde  muse,  to  pode 
widt  in  de  moudth  of  harlods  and  strombets,'^ 
andt  thievies  and  rogues  ?  Vot  den — vot  dea? 
Vy,  mine  fi*iendt  Harry  Fieldmg,  I  would  ra-. 
ther  have  no  more  widt  to;  answer  for,  in  the 
vorld  to  gome,  when  it  is  so  apused,  than*  de 
dullest  tog  in  de  Dimciadt,  or  the  ass  who 
prays  upon  the  wildt  heath.  No,  no!  Heaven 
forbid  !  ven  I  am  gone,  for  some  moralist  to 
say,  dat  Handel  vos  a  gread  musician,  if  you 
bleaze;  pode  he  brostiduded  his  dalent  to  gor- 
Fupt  young  men  and  young  maidts,  all.  the- 
while,  mindt  you,  (putting  his  finger  on  hisnos^) 
all;  the:  while  ganting  and  teglaiming  loudtly^ 
against  the  immoralidy  of  the  Idalian  Obera ! 
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Ha !  ha !  ha  I  SO  moughe  for  your  moral  dri- 
umvirade  of  boets — Bope,  Swifiie,  andt  Gay ! 
Bresarve  me,  Heaven,  from  such  hypogrides  P* 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  feeling  rather 
sore  upon  the  subject,"  said  Fielding,  rather 
maliciously;  ^^  but,  upon  my  conscience,  Mister. 
Handel,  with  deference,  I  do  not  see  the  mighty 
mischief  of  these  lively  songs  of  my  old  friend 
Johnny  Gay." 

"  O !  your  most  homple  servand,  sir !"  replied 
the  great  composer.  "  Den  I  am  concerned  for 
your  want  of  daste.  Vot !  shall  you  be  gontent 
to  hear  your  taughder  blay  ubon  her  harbsi- 
chordt,  and  accombagy  mid  her  innocend  voice 
such  paldertash  us 

**  O,  bonder  veil,  be  nod  severe ; 
To  save  a  wredchedt  wive ! 
For  on  the  robe  (rope)  dat  hangs  mine  tdear 
Tepends  boor  Boliy's  life." 

**  Vot  a  preddy  tdeligade  iassociation,  for  a 
virgin  mindt,  all  midin  the  walls  of  Newgade, 
her  lover  a  thief  in  jains,  at  the  momendt  of 
being  garted  off  to  Tyburn." 

^^  Well,  my  illustrious  composer,  but  you  ynll 
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alldw  that,  to  be  pathetic  enough,  hey?^  said 
Fielding,  as  he  re-charged  his  tobacco  pipe. 

'^  O !  midout  doubt,  bathedig !  yes,  I  grant ! 
is  id  nod?  Now  for  a  sbecimen  of  a  lively  gast. 
I  subbose  you  gan  upholdt  no  objection  for 
your  vigin  child  for  to  sing — 

"  Thus,  ven  a  coodt  housewive  i^ees  ^  rad  (rat) 
In  her  drap  (trap)  in  the  morning  tagen, 
Mid  bleasure  her  heardt  goes  bit-a-bat, 
In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  pagen  (bacon). 
Den  she  drows  him  to  the  tog  or  gat, 
To  be  worried,  grush*d,  and  shagen." 

*/  Mark  you,  Misder  Harry  Fieldting,  dis  fine 
sdrain  is  from  the  sbotless  miss,  who  has  barted 
mid  the  finest  gem  in  the  crown  of  virtue." 

"  Well,"  said  Fielding,  gravely  smoking  his 
pipe ;  "  I  discover  no  mighty  mischief  lurking 
there.  My  girls  might  sing  it,  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Diavolo !  gan  I  believe  mine  ears  ?  Vod  1 
ledt  your  maidten  taughders  smg  such  drom- 
berry,  such  indeligade  drash.  Vy,  I  dell  you, 
Misder  Harry  Fielding,  if  I  had  a  son,,  vot 
Heaven  has  not  granted,  to  be  the  staff*  of  mine 
gray  hairs, — if  I  had  a  son,  andt  yoitr  taughders 
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vos  more  peaudifiil  as  the  three  graces,  he 
shouldt  nod  go  to  the  sacredt  aldar  mid  von 
for  hifi  wife,  for  all  the  gold  m  the  dreasury  of 
Kuig  Chorge,  as  I  hobe  to  be  saved !  And  so 
moche  for  brincible^  and  Mister  Harty  Fielding, 
and  Misder  Bc^e,  and  Misder  other  fine  moral*- 
ists,  mid  mine  ladty  tduchess  at  their  tails  all 
the  whiles  to  dum  up  dare  hybochridigal  eyes, 
and  rave  against  the  imm'oraledy  of  the  Obera !" 
and  so  the  worthy  musician  took  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  making  a  bow,  bad  the  wags  adieu« 

But  to  return  to  the  old  premises,  and  make 
an  end  to  this  chapter. —  Hogarth,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  gave  a  set  of  his  ^^  Idle  and  Indus- 
trious Apprentices,"  to  hang  on  the  walls  of 
my  father^s  work-she^,  presented  a  fine  copy  in 
fituines,  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  dty  of  Lon-* 
don ;  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  on  a  late 
visit  to  Gruildhall,  were  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  new  ofiice  for  the  present  chamberlain,  as 
an  exemplar  to  the  youth  who  go  before  that 
worthy  magistrate  to  be  bound,  or  to  have  their 
indentures  enrolled,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year  of  their  servitude.     They  were  hung 
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on;  the  walls  of  the  old  office^  by  Sir  Crispe 
Gascoyne,  the  sheriff. 

This  original  artist,  I  remember  hearing  my 
great  uncle  Zachary  relate,  was  first  induced  to 
try  his  talent  on  these  moral  compositions,  upon 
reading  a  translation  of  the  works  ^f  a  foreign 
cynical  philosopher,  who  maintained  that  jmint' 
/ngf  was  an  useless  art ! 

Hogarth  may  jusdj^  be  included  amongst 
those  British  worthies  who  mainly  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  manners  of  the  last 
century;  a  fellow-labourer  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  with  Hawksworth,  and  the  still  more, 
illustrious  Johnson    in  the  cause   of  public 

VIRTUE. 

It  is  delightful  to  go  back  to  those  days,  and, 
as.it  were,  to  hold  converse  with  such  honoured 
shades.  Hogarth's  death,  I  have  heard  my 
farther  declare,  spread  a  general  gloom.  It  was 
the  subject  of  lamentation  in  every  tavern,  and 
all  the  social  clubs  were  long  accustomed  to 
drink  to  his  memory.  The  sensitive  Sterne  long 
missed  his  ingenious  convive ;  and  Garrick's  sad 
countenance  rendered  awhile  the  green-room 
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dull.  St^me  brooded  over  the  privation  in 
silent  sentiment.  Garrick's  more  active,  yet  no 
less  tender  muse,  soothed  his  affection  by  dic- 
tating this  epitaph  for  his  departed  friend. 

"  Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind. 
Who  reach*d  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay; 
If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 
For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here." 

No  man  perhaps  was  ever  a  greater  enthusi- 
ast in  his  art  than  he.  It  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts,  and  London  in  the»  reign  of 
George  II.  afforded  ample  subject  for  his  pencil. 
This  was  the  last  epoch  for  the  "  development- 
of  character." 

Whose  imagmation,  however  rich,  could  pic- 
ture now,  the  grotesque  cast  of  London's  narrow 
city,  as  it  appeared  even  but  seventy  years  ago?' 
Or  who,  that  had  not  perambulated  Fleet-street, 
to  wit,  midst  the  thousand  monster  signs,  swing- 
ing and  loudly  creaking  in  a  wintry  wind, 
joining  in  concert  with  the  multi&rious  wares 
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suspended  o'er  the  open  shops,  and  Jiuge  pro- 
jecting bulks;  potis,  kettles,  tongs,  and  frying 
pans,  jingling  discordant  over-head;  together 
with  the  crouds  of  oddities,  jostling  each  other 
right  and  left  from  off  the  greasy,  quaggy  peb- 
bles, against  the  stubborn  posts,  ^  aye,  who, 
I  may  ask,  coidd  dream  of  what  it  was,  seeing 
what  it  is  ? 

Then  the  tailor  was  well  known,  tho'  lacking 
his  symbols  of  the  sheers  and  the  goose ;  whilst 
a  stay^maker  was  distinct  from  he.  A  barber 
could  be  descried  the  full  length  of  Comhill. 
Then  it  was  that  each  branch  of  business  which 
a  man  pursued,  stood  manifest  either  in  his  coat^ 
hat,  or  wig— his  apron,  sleeves,  jacket,  or 
general  gait.  Then  the  observant  could  divine 
almost  as  well  of  what  profession,  business, 
trade,  place,  office,  calling,  appointment,  and 
persuasion  any  one  was,  as  he  could  tell  the 
commodity  sold  in  every  shop,  by  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  sign. 

Then  the  purblind  might  discriminate  *twixt 
an  archbishop  and  a  prelate  subordinate  i  an  arch'- 
deacon  and  a  dean:  a  vicar  and  a  curate^  by 
outward  garb,  as  well  as  superficial  measure- 
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ment:  might  know  a  tavem-Jceeper  from  him 
that  did  an  ale-home  keep.  No  one  mistook  a 
pettyfoggei'  for  an  honest  gentleman  in  black; 
nor  an  undertaker  for  either — neither  for  a 
parish-^lerh  The  qtiacJc  could  not  put  on  the 
physician^  and  the  apothecary  stood  in  his  own 
honest  shoes.  Never  did  a  country  lout,  newly 
dubbed  a  London  porter,  after  a  month's  so- 
journment midst  the  bustling  scene,  accost  a 
leather-parer  for  a  perruquiet^  nor  haJcer  for  a 
ptaster'Tnanufacturer^  though  all  were,  as  the 
miller,  white. 

The  ^match-^makers  in  Clerkenwell,  masters, 
journeymen,  apprentices,  all  looked  as  like  to 
like,  as  dial-plates.  TTie  weavers  too  of  Spital- 
Fields,  were  of  the  same  curious  cut  and  trim, 
as  though  each  were  the  manufacture  of  the 
loom.  Then  it  was,  "  O,  rare  the  times?*  that 
matters  of  exterior  appearance  were  a  very 
personal  superscription,  telling  you  in  language 
plain  enough,  in  what  street  each  man  lived, 
and  what  he  daily  did  to  earn  his  mutton. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OLD   PALACE   AT   WESTMINSTER. 

How  it  has  happened  no  one  has  yet  been  kind 
enough  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  the  art  of 
painting  has  been  the  last  scientific  discovery  in 
almost  every  civilized  society.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  poetry,  music, — all  have  attained 
honours  for  their  professors,  in  ages  when  the. 
art  of  painting  was  yet  in  a  state  of  hideous 
deformity.  When  we  behold  the  effigies  of  the' 
illustrious  dead,  recumbent  on  their  tombs,  we 
are  charmed  with  the  sculptor's  skill,  and  readily 
conceive  the  living  forms  of  the  beings, — their 
mortal  prototypes.  Yet,  on  casting  but  a  glance 
upon  a  painted  portrait  of  the  same  prince  or^ 
knight,  or  lady  fair,  we  discover  enough  to 
prove  the  imbecility  of  the  attempt,  and  turn 
from  the  subject  with  disgust. 

Had  but  our  painters  of  old  been  skilled  in 
depicting  with  the  pencil,  as  faithfully  as  our 
poets  with  the  pen,  what  an  intellectual  treat 
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vroiild  it  have  been  to  us  antiquaries  to  have 
c^ned  an  old  copy  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  other  "  ryghte  merrye*'  descriptions  of  the 
age  of  our  great  Edwards,  and  our  Henry's, 
and  have  seen  the  graphic  illustrations  as  char 
racteristically  true ! 

What  magnificent  worthies  does  imagination 
paint  some  of  our  pious  monks  !  —  what  wits  and 
humourists  the  hoh/  friars  !  —  what  grand  speci- 
mens of  humanity  in  our  lady  abbesses  !  —  God 
preserve  their  memories,  and  their  thrice  lovely 
novices  and  nuns  !  These  observations  apply  to 
the  deficiences  in  the  higher  reach  of  paintings 
that  records  the  wondrous  image  of  man.  There 
is  another  department,  yet  less  meritorious,  but 
sdll  later  in  its  approximation  to  truth  —  namely, 
the  art  topographic ;  and  this  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  half  its  perfection  depends  on  ^^  line 
and  role." 

How  often  have  I  lamented  that  we  had 
no  skilful  topographic  pencil,  in  the  ingeni- 
ous hand  of  some  such  wight  as   Sandby  *, 

*  The  late  venerable  Paul  Sandby,  not  unaptly 
designated  tbe  father  of  water-colour  painting, 
was  the  first  English  artist  who  made  correct  tope- 
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Rooker*,  or  Heamef,  before  the  memorable 
1666.     Cold  indeed  must  be  that  breast  to  feel- 

m        iw^i  ■■■■!.       ■  ■  ■      ■■■■■■  ^w  ■    I  i^.  ■■        I  ■  ■—  ■  ^  —     ■■  —       ■  I  I—      ■  ».-  —   ■  .1  .■■ 

graphical  views  of  the  old  towns,  castles,  and  other 
apcient  buildings,  with  pictorial  arrangemant.  The 
ingenious  conscientious  Hollar  has  lefl  us  some 
interesting  etchings  of  parts  of  the  old  metropolis 
before  the  fire  of  London.  Particularly  one,  in- 
valuable in  its  way,  of  Old  Palace  Yard.  He  how- 
ever did  not  sufficiently  understand  linear  perspec- 
tive ;  hence  he  dared  not  attempt  those  bold  and 
more  striking  positions  which  Sandby  chose  for  his 
point  of  view. 

*  Rooker  was  another,  whose  topographic  know- 
ledge has  furnished  the  portfolio  of  the  learned 
collector  with  many  scenes  of  the  same  interesting 
dass.  His  graver,  no  less  skilful,  wiU  perpetuates 
the  magnificence  of  Oxford  long  after  the  restless 
spirit  of  modem  improvement  shall  have  trampled 
many  more  of  the  labours  of  the  enlightened  monks 
in  the  dust. 

f  Hearne,  the  last  of  this  ingenious  triumvirate^ 

will  be  remembered  as  long  as  virtU  has  a  charm. 

The  elegance  of  his  chaste  pencil  has  raised  the 

fiune  of  England  for  this  species  of  drawing.    John 

Byrne,  of  worthy  memory,  his  able  coadjutor,  has 

by  the  assistance  of  his  graver,  contributed  to 

spread  a  general  love  for  topography,  and  the  two 

together  produced  a  work  of  British  antiquity,  that 

^nidntains  its  celebrity  throughout  Eui'ope. 


^ 
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ing,  and  indifferent  to  taste  that  eye,  that  would 
not  delight  in  seeing  some  of  the  magnificent 
buildings  described  so  pathetically  by  Evelyn, 
as.fi[)od  for  the  devouring  element,  rescued  fi*om 
oblivion,  as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  art. 

What  an  interesting  display  of  palaces,  halls, 
seats,  and  other  Gothic  structures,  must  have 
been  visible  both  from  the  Thames  and  along 
the  Strand,  city-ways  between  the  Old  Palace 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Tower  of  London. 

I  have  an  ingenious  frend,  who  is  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Gothic  of  every  character,  from 
the  excellent  period  of  Henry  III.  to  its  decline 
in  the  destructive  age  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  is 
truly  recherchS  in  what  is  aptly  termed  Do^ 
mestic  Gothic. 

He  is  an  adept  with  the  pencil,  having  studied 
linear  perspective  under  Kirby,  aud  correctness 
of  delineation  under  Paul  Sandby,  who  reckoned 
him  the  best  amateur  disciple  he  had  taken  in 
hand.  Indeed,  I  know  but  of  few  professors 
who  sketch  buildings  with  superior  picturesque- 
ness,  or  character  and  expression  —  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  touching  inanimate  objects. 
This  amateur   of  old  town  scenery  has  a 
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'portfolio  of  the  most  amusing  sketches,  which 
represent  various  imaginary  peeps  at  London 
and  Westminster  from  nominal  spots,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  old  streets,  with  occa- 
sional religious  buildings,  mansions,  inns,  and 
hospitals,  conduits,  fountains,  and  crosses. 
And    these    compositions    he    designates:   his 

GRAPHIC    DREAMS. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  admirably  he 
has  planned  his  building,  nor  with  what  tasteful 
ease  he  has  grouped  the  figures,  in  the  costume 
of  the  times ;  and  how  naturally  he  has  employed 
them  !  There  a  portly  friar  is  purchasing  at  a 
butcher's  shambles,  "  provision  for  the  con- 
vent." Whilst  at  a  neighbouring  house,  an  idle 
mob  is  assembled  to  see  a  "  white  baker"  carted 
from '  his  door  for  making  adulterated  bread, 
with  a  lable  on  his  breast,  proclaiming  him  a 
cheat.  —  And  hard  by,  in  this  active  age  of 
{k>lice,  a  jolly  group  of  inquest  and  ale-conners, 
in  their  magisterial  gowns  and  liveries,  sit  be- 
neath the  porch  of  the  Talbot,  joyously  drink- 
ing with  the  handsome  ale-wife,  on  finding 
"all  things  right." 
-    These  scenes  have  so  much  the  appearance 
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of  identity  —  of  having  actually  been,  (for  the 
character  of  antiquity  is  so  faithiuUy  preserved, 
and  the  circumstances  and  minutiae  of  expletives 
are  so  entirely  fitting,)  that  those  who  may  per- 
chance see  them,  when  thee  and  I,  gentle  reader, 
are  become  ancients  in  our  turn  —  some  three 
centuries  hence  or  so,  may  contemplate  them  as 
specimens  of  Old  London,  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  For,  to  strengthen  the  ingenious 
illusion,  he  has  written  on  each,  what  view  it 
represents,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken, 
and  has  added  the  fictitious  name  of  an  artist  — 
**  William  Lambarde,  painter-stajmer." 

Among  others  is  "  A  Scheme  of  the  Remaynes 
of  the  Palace  of  Edwayrde  the  Confessor,  as  y^ 
appeayred  in  the  yeare  of  grace  1490.  — Planned 
from  the  wyndowe  of  the  Rose  Taverne,  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  by  me  Wylliam  Lambarde,  Paynter 
Stayner.*' 

"  Also,  a  planne  of  the  maye-pole  *  in  the 


•  The  May-pole  near  the  site  of  Gibbs's  over- 
ornamented  new  church,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  stood 
there  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was 
one  of  the  tallest  in  the  kingdom ;  and  used,  on  all 
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Straynde,  looking  yeasterley  onwardes  to  Saynte 
Clements  church,  neare  to  wher  stood  Saynte 
Mary  le  Straynde,  taken  from  the  highe  waye 


public  occasions,  to  be  adoYned  with  streamers, 
flags,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Formerly,  almost 
every  town  and  village  had  its  May-pole,  though 
now  but  few  remain.  One  is  yet  standing  near 
Worksop  manor,  Nottinghamshire ;  another  is  in  a 
village  near  Henley.  In  the  print  of  Windsor,  by 
Hollar,  a  lofty  May-pole  is  represented  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Peasecod  Street.  This  print  is  in  the  folio 
edition  of  ^^  Ashmole's  Order  of  the  Garter." 

St.  Mary's  Undershaft,  an  ancient  church  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London,  was  so  called  from  a  lofty 
May-pole,  which  used  to  be  erected  opposite  on 
May-day :  they  were  called  shafts. 

In  the  old  hall  in  Basing  LanCf  near  St.  Paul's^ 
before  the  Fire  of  London,  stood  a  large  fir  pole, 
near  forty  feet  high,  which,  says  Stowe,  was  feigned 
to  have  been  the  staff  of  GerarduSy  a  mighty  giant ; 
which  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  May-pole,  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  used  to  be  decked 
and  placed  annually  before  the  door. 

On  this  site,  now  an  inn,  called  Gerrard's  Hall, 
are  some  remaining  curious  vaults,  which  have 
not  esciqped  the  research  of  Mr.  Smith.  They  are 
engraved  by  him  for  the  illustration  of  Pennant's 
Imdon. 
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y^  leadythe  to  Londen  Citye,  in  my  foure  score 
and  five  yre,  W.  L." 

In  this  the  deep  rutsof  theroad  inthe  Strand 
are  strongly  identified;  and  the  covered  light 
waggons,  the  coaches  of  that  period,  are  natu- 
rally introduced;  and  one  in  particular,  with 
several  people  at  the  wheels  helping  it  out  of 
a  quagmire  —  traits  that  give  the  piece  an  air  of 
originality,  that  captivates.  ^ 

Now  this  mode  of  designing,  to  use  the 
thou^t  of  Master  Wylliam  Lambarde,  is  such 
a  pretty  picturesque  way  of  dreaming,  that  it 
Strikes  me,  our  professional  topographic  painters 
might  take  a  usefiil  hint  from  the  ingenious 
practice,  and  give  the  lovers  of  art  some  delight- 
ful pictures  of  imagination,  taken  from  thema 
nearer  home.  For  \i^o  could  behold  unmoved 
the  magical  reveries  of  Turner  in  his  "  Found- 
ing of  Carthage,"  and  other  works  of  his  poetic 
pencil ;  or  the  mighty  Babylon,  from  the  inven- 
tive mind  of  Martin ;  or  the  awftil  Jerusalem  of 
Hoffland  ?  It  is  in  these  exclusive  flights  that 
the  painter  exhibits  the  lofty  powers  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  raises  our  wonder  at  the  creative  ca- 
pacities of  his  art. 
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What  a  scene  did  Old  Palace  Yard  afford 
for  a  Turner  or  a  Calcott ! 

Opposite  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  William 
Ruins  stood  a  square  tower  of  vast  height,  in 
which  hung  that  great  bell  *  that  has,  of  late, 
alas  !  told  a  sorrowing  people  in  deep  and 
mournful  note,  the  awful  tidings  of  Death's 
having  torn  another  and  another  branch  from 
off  the  royal  tree. 

This  tower  stood  before  a  row  of  antiquated 
dwellings,  on  a  terrace,  now  occupied  by  mo- 
dem three-storied  houses,  mere  straight  walls, 
perforated  with  oblong  apertures  to  admit  the 
light. 

The  south  side  had  the  same  character  of 
comfortable  antiquity.  A  dwarf  wall  united  the 
north-west  tower  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  grand 
and  spacious  gate,  with  carriage  way  and  post- 
ems  I  forming  together  a  complete  quadrangle. 

*  The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  was  removed  from 

the  ancient  bell-tower  in  Palace  Yard,  and  re-cast  to 

place  in  that  magnificent  modern  structure.    It  had 

tolled  to  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall  from  the 

*«toc  of  Richard  II.  to  the  early  p^rt  pf  the  last 

century. 
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In  the  centre  stood  a  Gothic  conduit,  highly 
enriched,  which  certain  modem  Vandals  and 
Huns,  to  their  eternal  shame,  wantonly  destroy- 
ed, although  this  beautifiil  remnant  of  the  taste 
of  our  forefathers  stood  not  in  the  *tsoay^  Be  it 
further  known,  it  was  not  a  republican  &ction^ 
nor  the  silent  destroyer  Time,  that  urged  the 
spoliation ;  nor  did  an  earthquake  help  to  throw 
it  down.  It  was  a  Board  of  Works  that  did  the 
deed,  in  the  beginning  of  that  paroxysm  of  de- 
structive phrenzy,  that  pulleth  down  what  it  hath 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  wit  to  build  up  again.* 

The  diapel  of  St.  Stephen  stood  insulated  in 
its  pristine  beauty:  opposite  which  was  the 
Rose  Tavern,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  removed  to  clear  the  site  for  Henry  Vllth's 
chapel,  that  gorgeous  specunen  of  the  florid 
Gothic. 

What  feasts  and  joyous  revelry  prevailed  in 
the   royal  palace  of  Westminster,   when   the 


*  The  restoration  of  the  old  hall  in  Palace  Yard 
feirly  exempts  the  present  surveyor-general  from 
this  censure.  All  amateurs  of  Gothic  architecture 
must  have  regarded  its  progress  with,  delight. 
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Stately  courts  were  kept  by  the  illustrioiis  great, 
whose  monuments  yet  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mausoleum  of  royalty !  Imagination  joins 
IB  the  banqueting  that  caused  the  royal  kitchen 
incessantly  to  smoke, — when  the  surpliced 
singing^men  taught  a  synod  of  cooks  to  solfay 
and  prepare  the  diorus  that  ushered  in  the  so* 
cial  Christmas  feast  with  the  brawn's  head. 

Then  it  was  that  good  cheer  was  the  Eng- 
lishman's motto,  and  the  feast  was  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  every  public  event. 

What  would  the.  ho&pitable  progenitors  of 
eur  kings  and  nobles  have  said,  had  it  been 
prophesied  that  an  age  should  arrive,  when  a 
peep- into-  a  royal  larder  would  scarcely  discover 
enou^  for  the  spit  to  '^  furnish  forth"  a  bredc- 
fast  for  the  maids  *  of  honour  to  England's  right 
noble  maiden  queen  !  When  the  baronial  hall 
was  sil^t  as  the  grave,  and  the  yawning  fire- 
place cold  and  dark  as  the  sepulchre  [  When 
the  household  of  the  descendants  of  the  proud 

*  The  household  allowance,  doled  out  by  the 
manciple  for  the  breakfast  of  these  sweet  maidens, 
was  chines  of  beef  ^md  flaggons  of  ale  • 
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baron,  looking  famished  as  gaunt  wolves,  sat  de- 
vouring the  half-cooked  scrap,  grudgingly  spared 
out  of  ill-paid  board  wages !  When,  O  dege- 
nerate age  !  the  Genius  of  Hospitality  was  pre- 
paring to  take  her  flight  &om  the  old  island, 
after  having  mortgaged  the  land  of  plenty  to  the 

vile  co-partnership  —  Extravagance  and  Mean- 
I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OLD   slaughter's. 


The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors,  ages  since, 
have  passed  away  —  the  Stuarts  too  have  gone 
to  their  rest,  whilst  the  "  new  family,"  as  I  re- 
member them  called,  so  imperceptibly,  yet  so 
,  unremittingly  does  the  sleepless  plodder  Time, 
turn  over  year  by  year  a  new  leaf  in  fate's  vo- 
lume, are  already  looking  old  and  congenial 
upon  the  pages  of  British  history. 

Yes !  when  we  look  back  to  the  first  George 
— he  whom  the  Hanoverians  loved,  and  his 
adopted  subjects  reverenced,  regretting  only, 
after  a  long  acquaintance,  that  he  was  not  a  Bri- 
ton bom,  and  pass  to  his  royal  son,  we  who  re- 
member him,  feel  onwards  near  approaching 
that  brink,  beyond  which  they  have  sunk  —  ne- 
ver more  to  return. 

H^   the  third  monarch   of  that  illustrious 
lious^  whose  lamp  of  life  was  lighted  but  a  short 
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season  before  old  Ephraim's,  is  quite  burnt  out, 
though  lengthened  to  nature's  last  glimmering 
flame,  leaving  a  sweet  odour  that  invites  us  to 
prepare*  And  who  that  knew  thy  virtues, 
George  !  might  not  exclaim.  —  O  I  that  a  life 
as  pure  as  thine,  thou  best  of  kings,  were  mine ! 

It  was  but  yesterday  *,  the  anniversary  of  thy 
once  happy  jubilee,  I  passed  thy  hallowed  court. 
The  creeping  shrub  that  I  have  watched  full 
many  a  season  clinging  to  thy  palace  wall,  had 
changed  its  green  leaves  to  the  deep  ruby  and 
other  gem-like  hues,  various  as  the  painted 
casements  of  an  ancient  church,  and  seemed  a 
memento  of  defunct  majesty. 

There,  in  thy  palace  garden,  a  solitary  har- 
binger of  winter  sat  and  sung,  whilst  the  sudden 
gust  hurled  the  fragile  leaves  from  off  its  sanc«- 
tuary.  Sweet  Robin  !  I  never  heard  thy  plam- 
tive  note  chaunted  so  sad  and  mournfully. 

The  thundering  of  the  drums  meanwhile  re- 
verberated from  old  St.  James's  tower;  'twas  like 
the  sounds  of  former  days.     The  loud  word  of 


*  This  paper  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1820« 
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command  was  wafted  to  me  in  the  northern  blast. 
I  heard  the  close  heavy  tramp  of  troops  in  the 
tower-court  The  sound  was  like  the  ghosts  of 
grenadiers  that  erst  ^^  carried  iarms/'  dividing 
ofl^  the  loyal  sentinds — the  old  king's  guard. 

Spring  shall  return,  and  April  showers  the 
creq)ing  shrub  shall  die  a  livelier  green.  The 
plaintive  Robin  may  tune  a  sweeter  note»  and 
meet  another  mate;  but  thy  kingly  countenance 
shall  never  more  be  seen  to  smUe  benignaiitly 
from  thy  crimson  throne. 

The  day  cleared  up.  I  rambled  onward  to 
see  what's  going  on  in  the  improving  way  of  art, 
and  stood  in  front  of  Gibbs's  lofly  pile,  St.  Mar- 
tin's church.  Here,  said  I,  when  I  am  gone, 
will  others  see  its  stately  portico,  rescued  from 
its  hiding  place,  the  proud  termination  of  a  vista 
of  magnificent  dwellings. 

Old  dusky  St.  Martin's  Lane !  and  yet  it  was 
but  t'other  day  a  new  street  of  some  consider- 
ation; for  many  a  man  of  rank  and  condition 
resided  here.  It  seems  but  a  span  beyond  the 
date  of  some  I  remember  in  my  infancy,  when 
it  was  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
'   The  younger  Richardson  told  me  .his  grand- 
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father  sa^  old  Stone*,  buried  in  inneral  pomp 
in  that  very  church  f  ,  nearly  half  a  century  be- 
fore the  architect  of  the  present  structure  was 
bom, 

Richardson  had  a  multitude  of  sketches  that 
were  his  father's,  old  Jonathan  Richardson.  :|: 
Among  these  were  many  a  curious  bit,  long  since 
perished,  no  doubt,  but  which  would  now  fetch 
a  topping  price,  if  brought  to  the  hammer ;  and 
raise  a  mighty  hurly-burly  among  the  remnant 
of  the  connoisseurs  and  dilettanti,  who  venture 
their  venerable  faces,  muffled  in  fur,  as  you  have 


*  Old  Stone  was  master  mason  to  King  Charles  L 
One  of  his  sons  executed  his  monument,  which  was 
a  bas-relievo,  with  tools  and  implements  of  sculp- 
ture, admirably  carved  in  marble.  He  and  his  two 
sons  manufactured  more  tombstones  than  any  three 
that  England  has  produced.  Old  Stone  died  in 
1641. 

f  Old  St.  Martin's  church,  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VHI.,  was  pulled  down  in  1721. 

j:  Jonathan  Richardson,  a  distinguished  painter, 
and  author  of  a  learned  treatise  on  that  art ;  the 
*'  reading  of  which,"  said  the  great  Reynolds,  '*  in- 
duced me  to  become  a  painter." 
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seen,  trotting  against  an  eastern  wind  t^a  March 
sale. 

He  had  a  common-place  book  too,  filled  with 
many  a  curious  scrap,  dearly  treasured  up  by 
this  affectionate  son.  *  This  the  senior  Richard- 
son had  often  exhibited  at  the  club  at  Old 
Slaughter's.  He  had  crowded  it  with  notes  of 
many  matters,  apparently  of  no  import  to  any 
but  himself.  The  good  old  man,  I've  heard  my 
uncle  Zachary  say,  fancied  every  one  equally  far 
gone  in  the  collecting  mania;  hence  he  some-, 
times  interrupted  better  conversation,  which 
made  Hogarth  impatient,  and  utter  a  thousand 
pishes  and  pshaws ;  for  ^^  though  he  loved  the 
man,"  as  he  used  to  say,'  ^^  he  hated  the  con- 
noisseur." 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  Jonathan  Richard- 
son and  Harry  Fielding  f  ,  which  I  have  heard 
'■ >V; : 

*  It  is  said  that  the  father  and  son,  both  most 
amiable  men,  sketched  the  countenance  of  each 
other,  however  slightly,  every  day ;  and  this  eccen- 
tric and  rare  instance  of  affection,  was  continued  to 
the  &ther'8  death. 

+  Henry  I^elding  (properly  Feilding),  the  cele- 
brated author  of  "  Tom  Jones." 
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my  uncle(  relate,  but  it  is  too  long  for  this  chap- 
ter. It  was  about  Richardson's  notes  to  Milton, 
which  he  used  to  read  to  all  comers  at  Old 
Slaughter's*,  Button'sf,  and  Wills'4  He  sel- 
dom rambled  city-ways,  though  sometimes  he 
stepped  in  at  the  Rainbow  $,  where  he  counted 
a  few  worthies,  or  looked  in  at  Dick's  ||  and  gave 
them  a  note  or  two.  He  would  not  put  his  foot 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Devilf,  however,  for  he 
thought  the  sign  profane;  but  more  of  this 
hereafter.  Fielding  would  run  a  furlong  to 
escape  him ;  he  called  him  Doctor  Fidget. 
George  Lambert**,  the  landscape  painter,  I 

*  Old  Slaughter's  coffee-house  and  hotel,  St. 
Martin's  Lane. 

f  Button's  coffee-house,  formerly  in  Great  Russel 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

X  Wills'  coffee-house,  near  the  same  spot,  both 
frequented  by  Pope,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  other  great  wits. 

§  The  Rainbow  coffee-house,  celebrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  coterie,  near  the  Temple  Gate. 

II  Dick's  coffee-house,  nearly  adjoining. 

f  The  Devil  tavern,  formerly  by  the  Temple. 

**  George  Lambert  commenced  scene-painter  at 
the  theatre  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and  when  Rich 
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have  heard  my  great  uncle  say,  was  the  merriest 
of  fellows,   without  the  least  buffoonery.     He 


removed  to  the  theatre  at  Covent  Garden  in  1736> 
which  he  built,  Lambert  was  employed  as  principal 
scene-paintier  to  the  new  house,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  for  many  years. 

Being  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  high  repute  as  an 
artist,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  persons  of  note 
whilst  at  his  work  in  the  scene*room.  In  those  days 
it  was  customary  for  men  of  fashion  to  visit  the 
Green  Room,  and  to  indulge  in  a  morning  lounge 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  theatre.  Lambert,  when 
preparing  his  designs  for  a  pantomime  or  new  spec- 
tacle, (for  which  exhibitions  the  manager.  Rich, 
was  much  renowned,)  would  often  take  his  chop  or 
steak,  cooked  on  the  German  stove,  rather  than  quit 
his  occupation  for  the  superior  accommodation  of  a 
neighbouring  tavern.  Certain  of  his  visitors,  men 
of  taste,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  per* 
haps,  or  tempted  by  the  savoury  dish,  took  a  knife 
and  fork  with  Lambert,  and  enjoyed  the  treat. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Beef  Steak  Club,  whose 
social  feasts  were  long  held  in  the  painting-room 
of  this  theatre,  which,  from  its  commencement,  has 
enrolled  amongst  its  members  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  fortune,  and  many  eminent  profes- 
sional men  and  distinguished  wits.  The  club  sub- 
sequently met  in  an  apartment  of  the  late  theatre ; 
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was  frolicsome  as  Rochester,   and  satirical  as 
l^iafVesbory ;  although  he  never  disgraced  him- 


then  it  removed  to  the  Shakspeare  Tavern ;  thence 
again  to  the  theatre;  until  being  burnt  out  in  1812, 
the  meetings  adjourned  to  the  Bedford.  At  present, 
the  celebrated  convives  assemble  at  an  apartment 
at  the  English  Opera  House,  in  the  Strand. 

At  the  same  time  this  social  club  flourished  in 
England,  and  about  the  year  1749,  a  Beef  Steak 
Club  was  established  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Margaret  Woffington 
was  president.  It  was  begun  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
but  on  a  very  different  plan  to  that  in  London; 
no  theatrical  performer,  save  one  female^  being 
admitted ;  and  though  called  a  club,  the  manager 
alone  bore  all  the  expenses.  The  plan  was,  by 
making  a  list  of  about  fifly  or  sixty  persons,  chiefly 
noblemen  and  members  of  parliament,  who  were 
invited.  Usually  about  half  that  number  attended, 
and  dined  in  the  manager's  apartment  in  the  theatre. 
Hiere  was  no  female  admitted  but  this  Peg  Woffing" 
Unty  so  denominated  by  all  her  contemporaries,  who 
was  seated  in  a  great  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  elected  president  for  the  season. 

"  It  will  readily  be  believed,"  says  Mr.  Victor, 
who  was  joint  proprietor  of  the  house,  *^  that  a  cltib 
where  there  were  good  accommodations,  such  a 
loveltf  presidentf  full  of  wit  and  spirit,  and  nothing  to 
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self  by  obscenity  like  the  one,  nor  made  enemies 
like  the  other,  through  ill-nature  or  malice.  He 
could  be  jocose  with  his  inferiors  without  vul- 
garity ;  differing  in  that  too  with  some  distin- 
guished wits  his  predecessors,  and  others  his 
contemporaries ;  whilst  he  was  delightfuUy  so- 
cial with  his  equals,  and  perfectly  easy  with  his 
superiors  in  rank.     His  manners,  according  to 


payy  must  soon  grow  remarkably  fashionable/'  It 
did  so; — but  we  find  it  subsequently  caused  the 
theatre  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  about  the  manager's 
head. 

Mr.  Victor  says  of  Mrs.  Margaret,  "  she  possessed 
captivating  chahns,  as  a  jovial,  witty,  bottle-com- 
panion, but  very  few  remaining  as  a  mere  female." 
We  have  Dr.  Johnson's  testimony,  however,  who 
had  often  gossipped  with  Mrs.  Margaret  in  the 
Green  Room  at  Old  Drury,  more  in  the  lady's 
favour. 

This  author  (Victor)  says,  speaking  of  the  Beef 
Steak  Club,  ^*  It  was  a  club  of  ancient  institution 
in  every  theatre;  when  the  principal  performers 
dined  one  day  in  the  week  together,  (generally 
Saturday,)  and  authors  and  other  geniuses  were 
admitted  members." 

The  dfih  in  Ivy  Lane,  celebrated  by  t)r.  Johnson, 
was  originally  a  Beefsteak 
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my  uncle's  testimony,  whose  discernment  was 
seldom  called  in  question,  were  most  engaging* 
Indeed  I  can  readily  believe  all  I  have  heard  in 
Lambert's  praise,  for  he  must  have  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  of  fascination  that  could 
draw  the  nobility,  who  were  used  to  eat  their 
macaroni  off  gorgeous  plate,  to  come  to  the 
scene-room  of  Covent  Garden  to  partake  of  a 
chop  or  steak,  cooked  on  the  top  of  a  German 
stove. 

He  ruled  at  Old  Slaughter's,  a  jovial  king : 
and  the  landlord,  himself  a  character^  yielded 
to  all  the  waggeries  of  him  and  his  colleagues, 
the  members  of  the  club,  composed  of  literati, 
painters,  wits,  antiquaries,  and  virtuosi,  who 
had  met  there  twice  a  week  from  the  opening  of 
the  house.  The  sagacious  tavern-keeper!  his 
yielding  manners  brought  custom  to  the  bar. 
Besides  noiany  a  hamper  of  claret,  burgundy, 
and  old  rhenish  had  ^^  mine  host"  sent  home  to 
noble  peers  and  men  of  high-sounding  title, 
name,  and  office,  brought  thither  to  taste  his 
prime  stock  by  the  gay  founder  of  the  Beef 
Steak  Club. 

I  could  spin  out  a  volume  of  stories  of  this 
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club,  related  by  my  great  uncle,  which  would 
amuse  my  readers,  could  I  tell  them  with  his 
naiVet^.  How  many  times  he  has  made  us 
laugh  at  the  bickerings  between  Greorgy,  as  he 
called  him,  ^d  old  "  Grecian*,"  Old  Slaugh* 
ter's  cook.  His  manner  of  relating  the  broiling 
scene  was  so  delectable,  that  Garrick,  who  had 
listened  to  it  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
principal  parties,  nearly  choked  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  by  reciting  it  at  Lord  Exeter^s 
table  at  Burleigh.  The  bishop  was  eating 
cray-iish ;  a  small  bit  of  shell  went  the  wrong 
way,  and  turned  his  lordship  black  in  theiac^ 
Roscius  was  alarmed,  and  so  were  all  the 
company ;  but  the  worthy  prelate,  on  recover^ 
ing,  kindly  urged  him  to  proceed,  and  the 
whole  party  had  another  hearty  laugh.   Garrick 


*  Old  Grecian.  The  cook  at  Slaughter's  was 
nicknamed  Grecian — one  of  that  name  being  a 
turn-broach  in  Queen  Anne's  privy  kitchen.  Cent* 
livre  and  Patrick  Lamb  held  appointments  in  the 
same  kitchen.  Grecian's  real  name  could  never  be 
discovered,  though  it  is  supposed  he  formerly  had 
held  a  menial  office  in  the  Queen's  kitchen. 
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mimicked  the  cook  to  admiration,  and  seasoned 
the  dialogue  with  his  own  piquant  sauce. 

It  seems  the  old  cuisinier  became  mortaDy 
jealous  of  the  r^utation  of  the  scene-room, 
whidi  all  the  world  were  talking  of  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  Dolly's  and  other  places,  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  for  the  choice  cookery  of  a  steak.  Grecian 
was  so  sore  upon  the  subject  that  it  kept  him 
awake  o'nights,  and  fretted  him  at  least  a  stone 
a  quarter;  in  fiict,  his  jolly  cheeks  b^an  to 
hang  loose  about  him^  which  induced  Hogarth 
to  call  him  a  drapery-bced  Gredc*  Lambert 
ironicalfy  told  him  he  would  take  him  to  the 
^  hause,^  and  give  him' a  lesson  on  the  broil- 
ing art  This  was  too  much — "  Why,  Mr. 
Lombert^^  said  the  old  cook,  almost  bursting 
with  suppressed  anger,  "  do  you  take  me  for 
a  tomrbroadi — a  scullion — a  water-wagtail — 
a  gbose-grease-grubber — a  pot^walloper — an 
ass — a  fool  I  This  is  very  ill  usage,  gentlemen ! 
Suppose  you  I  am  to  be  taught  the  science 
by  any  dirty  draggle-tailed  scullion  of  Covent 
Garden? — It  will  be  high  time  for  the  devil  to 
bring  his  gridiron,  and  brimstone  heU  to  boil  the 
pot,  when  I  go  to  school  to  the  play-house  to 
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take  a  lesson. — I,  that  sucked  the  culmary  art 
with  my  mother's  milk. — Ask  master,  there, 
pointing  to  Old  Slaughter — ask  mistress,  there, 
pointing  to  his  wife, — wasn't  I  a  child  of  the 
queen's  privy  kitchen — godson  of  Centlivre, 
yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  the  queen,  and  favour- 
ite disciple  of  Patrick  Lamb  her  majesty's  first 
master  cook  ?  wasn't  I  ?"  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Friar  Pine*  the  painter,  whose  glory 
was,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  frolic.  He  took  up 
the  cudgels  for  Grecian,  and  patting  him  on  the 
bald  pate,  for  the  old  boy  had  taken  off  his  cap, 
and  was  rubbing  it  with  his  white  apron — 
"  Never  flinch,  old  Trojan,"  said  he,  "  challenge 
him  to  a  broiling  match,  as  he  boasts  so  loudly 
of  his  art."  This  proposition  cooled  cookey's 
heat  a  few  degrees.  "  Will  you  dare  try  your 
skill,  sir?"  said  he  to  Lambert.  "  What  man 
dares — that  dare  I,"  replied  the  scene-painter, 
with  the  utmost  gravity.  "  It  is  a  match  then?" 
said  the  cook.    "  Yea!"  said  Lambert.   Cookey 


*  Robert  Edge  Pine,  dubbed  Friar  Pine,  though 
after  this  period,  in  consequence  of  having  stood 
for  the  fat  friar  in  Hogarth's  Gate  of  Calais. 
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wiped  his  hot  hand,  and  respectfully  offered  it 
to  Lambert,  who  shook  him  heartily,  and  cried 
"  Done — your  place  against  mine,  myjciUy  dd 
Grecian.^*  "  When  is  the  match  to  commence?'' 
said  the  cook,  "  all  eager  for  the  fights — **  To- 
morrow— or  to-day,"  said  Lambert;  "the  time 
present  is  the  best."  "  So  be  it,  sir,"  said  the 
smiling  Greek,  conscious  of  victory.  "  Ay, 
have  a  good  blaze  at  four,"  said  Lambert. 
"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  old  boy,  and 
rubbed  hisiiands  with  ecstasy. 

Old  Grecian  was  determined  to  have  his  say 
out,  so  he  began  again:  "  I  should -like  to  see 
your  noted  beef-steak  broilers  get  up  three 
courses  of  four-and-twenty,  Mr.  Lambert," 
drawing  his  knife  from  his  belt,  and  flourishing 
it  about :  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  blunder  at 
a  turtle,  or  brawn's  head,  a  fricasee,  fricando, 
or  ragout,  a  bechemelle  or  maintenon,  garbure, 
or  gateau  de  mille  feuilles." 

"  A  fig  for  your  fricandos  and  fricasees,  your 
French  kickshaws,  and  buttered  verdigrease, 
enough  to  make  an  Englishman  sick.  Can  you 
broil  a  steak  with  Lambert?  that's  the  question." 
Cookey  was  dumb-founded  at  being  thus  cut 
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^ort  in  his  scientific  soliloquy  by  his  ally,  and 
turning  round  with  a  grin,  answered  with  petu-i 
lant  gravity  and  mock  respect,  bowing  as  low 
as  his  fiit  would  let  him,  <^  Mr.  Edge  Pine,  I 
humbly  trust  I  can."  <^  That's  spoken  like  a 
Trojan,"  said  Pine:  **  prepare  your  fire  by 
times,  and  you  shall  have  &ir  play."  Be  it 
known  Old  Slaughter's  larder  never  lacked  a 
fine  rump  of  beef.  The  company  quitted  the 
kitchen,  and  the  cook  was  left  to  prepare  the 
field  for  action. 

This  dialogue  took  place  about  noon,  just  as 
the  &t  Grecian  waddled  up  with  the  bill  of  bxe 
for  the  day,  to  give  it  to  the  bar,  when  some 
stragglers  of  the  club  had  called  in  to  get  the 
morning  whet  Martin  Folkes*  was  coming 
down  the  stairs  with  Gostiingf  to  the  co£fee>* 

*  Martin  Folkes,  a  firiend  and  patron  of  Hogarth, 
and  acquainted  with  all  the  superior  wits  and  men 
of  talent  his  contemporaries.  A  gentleman  of 
elegant  manners,  and  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

f  The  Reverend  William  Gostiingf  the  author 
of  *'  A  Walk  round  Canterbury;"  a  work  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  antiquaries. 
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room ;  and  hearing  the  party  talk  loudly  of  the 
broiling  match,  enquired  of  Harry  Fielding, 
who  generally  breakfasted  there,  "  What  iron 
is  cm  the  anvil  now  ?'*  "  O !"  said  the  wit, 
"  here's  firiend  Lambert  going  to  rehearse  a  new 
opera,  the  Rival  Cooks,  with  an  after-piece  of 
Just  m  Pudding  Time.  Now,  sir,  if  you  wish 
to  take  a  scientific  steak,  cooked  according  to 
the  antique,  come  at  five,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  bring  but  a  keen  appetite ;  for  Lambert  pays 
the  piper." ,  . 

Oeorgy  was  not  best  pleased  with  Fielding's^ 
flippancy ;  but  being  a  hero  he  put  the  best  faces 
upon  it;  so  when  the  time  arrived  he  tucked  on  « 
a  dean  white  £^ron  and  sleeves,  and  the  &vourite 
toast  of  the  club.  Pretty  Kitty,  Old  Slaughter's 
niece,  pinned  her  cambrick  handkerchief  round 
his  brow  by  way  of  cap.  "  Now  St.  George  is 
the  word,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  defend  this  token 
like  a  true  knight :"  then  kissing  her  fair  hand, 
he  marched  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Not  even  the  kitchen  of  the  renowned  Edward, 
when  William  of  Wykeham  was  chief  clerk, 
ey^r  was  visited  by  more  illustrious  guests. 
Tothal  had  hobbled  his  rounds,  Hogarth  had 
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mustered  half  a  score,  and  old  George  Simpson 
was  despatched  east  of  Temple  Bar;  in  short, 
Fame  had  blown  her  trumpet,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers that  were  in  town  hastened  to  rendezvous 
at  the  old  spot  to  witness  the  sport 

My  great  uncle  Zachary,  and  Friar  Pine, 
were  chosen  umpires — both  experienced  con- 
noisseurs, knowing  to  a  hair's  breadth  to  what 
stratum  a  rump  of  beef  would  cut  a  prinle  steak; 
and  I  have  listened  to  many  a  philosophic  dis- 
sertation, whether  the  plate  were  best  rubbed 
with  garlick  or  shallot.  Pine  was  for  the  first, 
my  uncle  preferred  the  latter. 

The  match  was  proclaimed  by  the  umpires 
for  three  heats^  a  pound  cut  for  each.  Lambert, 
on  looking  at  the  fire,  whispered  my  uticle — 
two  heats  I  should  think  would  suffice  for  a 
salamander ;  the  devil  himself  could  not  stand 
a  third. 

To  work  they  went,  and  each  did  his  steak. 
It  was  a  most  scientific  heat ;  Lambert  wielded 
the  tongs  like  a  master,  and  turned  the  delicious 
morsel  with  marvellous  dexterity.  Old  Grecian 
sickened  at  the  applause  bestowed  on  his  rival, 
and  began  to  blow  with  envy,  when  suddenly 
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he  "  won  the  victory*'  by  a  ruse  de  guerre.  He 
gave  the  fire  such  an  infernal,  such  a  preter- 
natural poke,  that  poor  Georgy  retreated  several 
Umes,  and  thus  quitting  his  post,  sounded  a 
parley — in  short,  he  gave  it  up. 

The  cook  thus  saved  his  veputation  by  his 
wit.  The  umpires  proclaimed  Georgy  a  good 
tactician,  who  led  on  gallantly  to  the  charge, 
and  only  retirtsid  from  the  too  heany  Jire  of  the 
enemy's  works.  Lambert  shook  hands  with  the 
old  Grecian,  complimented  him  on  his  general- 
ship, adding,  '^  I  yield  the  palm  of  victory,  thou 
man  of  &t  I  more  worthy  of  a  golden  chain  than 
Wolsey's  mighty  cook  !"• 


,  *  Cardinal  Wolsey's  master  cook  wore  a  crimson 
velvet  dress  with  a  collar  of  gold  chain. 


!voL.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   CURMITDGEONS, 


It  would  not  enter  the  mind^  of  the  young  folks 
hx  this  age  of  intelUgence,  when  every  mmor 
shopkeeper  contrives  to  expend  a  little. fortune 
on  the  education  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  that 
in  the  unlettered  days  of  their  grand&tfiers,  the 
accidental  appearance  of  a  man  of  superior  talent, 
even  at  the  table  of  an  opulent  trader,  produced 
a  general  silence  among  the  other  guests. 

This  was  not  the  age  of  science ;  hence  the 
sounding  name  of  a  philosopher  was  incompre- 
hensible ;  that  of  a  poet  was  wrapt  in  wonder, 
and  the  name  of  a  wit  was  clothed  with  terror. 
Beading,  the  life  of  intellect,  had  made  little 
progress ;  for  who  could  read,  when  there  were 
no  books  ?  and  we  old  folks  can  remember  when 
the  congregated  volumes  of  all  the  traders  in  a 
parish  would  scarcely  suffice  to  stock  a  petty 
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eircalatiDg-Iibrary,  in  one  of  the  half>tenanted 
new  streets,  in  Old  St.  Mary-le-bcmne. 

It  is  yet  a  maxim  with  some  remnants  of  the 
dd  school  of  curmudgeon  ledger-men,  that  to 
buy  a  picture  is  to  ^^  hang  your  money  on  the 
walL**  The  same  narrow  notions  applied  to 
books  —  "  What,  lock  your  money  up  in  calf* 
skins !" 

The  stock  of  literature,  with  those  who  ac«- 
camulated  stocky  besides  the  Holy  Bible,  usually 
consisted  of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prepress, 
the  same  livdy  writer's  Holy  War,  Fox'* 
Book  of  Martyrs,  the  Old  Whole  Duty  of  Many 
a  mutilated  Baker's  Chrcaiicl^  some  odd  volumes 
of  Jacob  Tonson's  duodecimo  Spectator,  and; 
Herman  Mcdl's  Gec^raphy,  commonly  with 
torn  maps,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Milton's  Paraf* 
dise  Lost  (never  read),.  Culp^per's  Herhaly 
or  Every  Man  his  own  Physkiffii  (the  good 
lady's  book,  under  lock  and  key),  the  Com- 
plete Letter  Writer,  belonging  to  Miss,  with 
Roluiison  Crusoe,  Robin  Hood's  Garland,,  and 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  the  pro<^ 
perty  ot  Jem  and  Jack. 

.  Yes,    gentle  reader,    reading  has  made  a 

G  2 
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wonderful  revolution  in  maimers :  every  pretty 
miss  can  name  the  stars;  and  Newton,  Descartes, 
and '  Tycho  Brahe,  are  known  to  have  *  been 
neither  Egyptian,  Roman,'  nor  Greek ;  and  the 
boys  and  girls  may  account  for  ah  eclipse,  with- 
out being  checked  by  papa  with,  "  Sucb  things 
are  presumptuous,  child."  In .  short,  your 
magazinists  and  reviewists,  your  essayists  and 
journalists,  have  brought  your  book-makers  into 
vogue,  until,  such  are  the  fruits  of.  this  scrib^ 
bling  era,  "  we  philosophers,  poets,  arid  wits," 
as  a  learned  friend  of  mine  has  said,  ^^  no  longer 
ipake  a  stir  as  heretofore  in  a  party,  like  unto  a 
atone,'  that,  thrown  into  quiet  water,  maketh 
a  disturbed  circle  from  bank  to  bank :"  — ^  jio, 
^  we  make  our  entrance  and  our  exit  much  like 
other  harmless  folks :"  and  this  !  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty!  —  "  5p 
runs  the  world  away." 

.  Doubtless  then,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ^o, 
the  club  at  Old  Slaughter's,  which  numbered  in 
its  lists  of  members  men  such  as  I  have  nanied, 
with  many  other  originals,  such  as  anothear 
thousand  years  may  not  congregate  together 
again,  beneath  a  tavern  roof,  could  not  escape 
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the  .whispers  of  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
absurd  character^  every  curmudgeon  and  oddity 
of  Su.  Martin's  parish,  stood  in  awe  of  these 
&med  convives.  Enough  got  wind  of  what 
passed  at  their  merry  meetings  to  scare  many  a 
money-scraping  rapacious  old  hunx ;  and  Ho- 
gtflth's  satire  was  ill-naturedly,  or  at  best  er- 
roneously applied,  to  persons  whom  he  neither 
knew  nor  wished  to  know;  indeed  his  moral 
pencil  was  governed  by  too  generous  a  soul  to 
seek  applause  by  wounding  private  feeling.  His 
cliaracters,  like  those  of  Harry  Fielding,  his 
beloved  fnend,  though  "  stamped  in  nature's 
mint,"  were  not  personal.  In  truth,  there  was 
too  much  of  the  outri,  too  much  of  oddity  and 

r  •  r 

humour,  in  every  class  of  life,  in  every  square, 
street,  alley,  and  lane  of  "  Londoiji  town,"  to 
stint  the  club  to  beat  for  game  in  the  circum- 
scribed ''Jields  of  old  St  Martin's."  - 
"  'Tis  true,  that  our  club  got  a  bad  reputa- 
tion," said  my  uncle  Zachary,  when  he  was 
putting  on  his  mourning  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  last  surviviijg  brother  member,  and  not  the 
least  in  worth  —  "  'tis  true ;  but  it  were  false  to 

maintain  that  the  club  deserved  any  man's  evil 
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winrd,  saving  some  two  or  three  who  had  their 
frailties,  which  God  in  his  mercy  may  forgive — 
for  politicsi  alas  !**  and  th^  he  sighed,— -the 
good  old  man  !  ^^  has  been  the  bane*  of  many  a 
hopefol  genius."  I  could  guess  whom  he  had 
in  mind,  for  one,  (Charles  Churchill),  whose  ' 
satirical  {^enzy  was  the  cause  of  much  sontrw 
to  other  worthies  of  the  old  rendezvous,  although 
h^  never  named  those  ^^  gone  to  their  aecoimt," 
whose  memories  b^ot  these  sorrowful  reflect 
tions. 

In  the  same  strain  I  have  heard  my  great 
ttncle  say,  in  defending  the  reputation  of  the 
witty  fratemity-"  No,  sir,  iU-nature  had  no 
Iseat  at  our  table.  It  is  true  that  Fielding,  the 
lively  rogue,  would  sometimes  entertain  us  at  the 
expence  of  some  well-known,  harmless,  hum- 
drum prosers,  who  filled  a  box  in  the  coffee-room, 
or  others;  and  above  all,  some  overbearing, 
purse-proud  miscreants,  who  frequented  the 
house,  against  whom  he  indulged  an  ever  in- 
creasing antipathy.  O  !  what  a  look  of  indig- 
nation did  he  assume  immediately,  on  metamor- 
phosing his  features  from  the  vacuity  of  a 
grovelling  man  of  wealth  back  again  to  his  own 
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Intelligent  countenance^  after  playing  the  con- 
sequential grub)  in  the  act  of  asking,  when  a 
bright  nuuQ  <^  letters  or  g^uus  has  been  praised, 
the  sickening  questions — ^^  How  much  can 
H£  EARN?  What  may  he  be  worth?' 

*^  There  was  a  group  of  these,"  said  my 
uncle,  ^^  that  always  sat  in  the  box  near^t  the 
bar,  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Slaughter  and 
pretty  Kitty,  who  detested  the  sight  of  them. 
Thesei  had  served  £>r  oversea,  churchwarden, 
and  presided  at  the  Court  of  Requests,  and 
other  such-like  officesi  then  sought  by  self-im- 
portant, vulgar,  rich  money  makers,  who  there- 
by pryed  into  the  secrets  of  every  neighbour's 
a&irs. 

These  Hogarth  determined  to  draw;  and 
under  the  disguise  of  an  old  &rmer,  a  country 
cousin  of  mine  host's  by  connivance  of  old 
Slaughter,  who  delighted  in  a  joke,  procured 
admittance  for  a  few  evenings  within  the  bar : 
he  there,  at  his  ease,  obtained  capital  limnings 
of  every  man  of  them :  and  surely  (for  I  have 
seen  them)  such  a  group  of  senseless,  malignant 
phizzes,  was  never  sketdbed  but  by  Hogarth's 
wondrous  hand* 

G  4 
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Old '  Slaughter  peeped  over  the  pamteif's 
shoulder  just  as  he  had  giv€di  the  Itet  touch  of 
his  incomparable  crayon:  but  when,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  humour,  he  wrote  in  capitals 

over'the  "  many-headed  nionsterr* 

»  . 

"GREAT  HEADS  AND  LITTLE  WIT,      '  ^ 

LITTLE   HEADS   AND  THE   DEViL   A   BIT^*  — 

the  worthy  landlord  burst  into  such  a  paroxysm 
of  loud  laughter,  that  nothing  could  have  pre^ 
vented  detection  but  the  sudden  falling  oPti 
magnum  bonmn  punch-bowl,  shaken  by  his  fat 
sides  from  the  shelf,  accompanied  witli  at  least 
a  dozen  pot  and  pint  tankards  gingerh/  placed 
one  on  another  in  a  bright  pyramid. 

Mrs.  Slaughter  was  reddening  into  anger, 
more  from  sudden  fright  than"  ill  humour,  for 
she  was  an  excellent  soul,  when  the  angel  Kitty, 
as  Lambert  designated  her,'  from  her  gentle  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  waiters  in  disgrace  — 
and  what  can  be  denied  to*  innocence  and  beauty  ? 
and  for  some  other  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, held  up  her  finger  to  her  aunt  with  such 
a  significant   look  as   could  not  be  mistaken. 
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The  af&ir  m  a  moment  took  a  right  turn,  and 
Slaughter,  his  wife,  Miss  Kitty,  and  Farmer 
Hogarth,  all  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh. 

The  grovelling  group  in  the  box  were  as- 
tounded; one,  with  his  accustomed  phlegm, 
(^)^ied  the  bar-door  to  speculate  upon  the 
amount  of  the  damage ;  when  picking  up  a  piece 
of  the  bowl,  he. exclaimed,  "  It's  fine,  times  for 
landlords  to  laugh,  when  a  five  guinea  bowl  is 
dashed  to  pieces."  "  We  were  not  laughing  at 
the  broken  bowl,",  said  old  Slaughter,  sneer- 
ingly.  "  What  then  causeth  so  much  mirth  ?" 
demanded  another  questioner.  "  We  were 
laughing  at  the  calves'  heads,"  said  old  Slaugh- 
ter, - "  were  we  not,  cousin  ?"  addressing  him^ 
self  to  Hogarth.  "  Ees,"  said  the  wag,  adding, 
in  a  country  dialect,  "  ods  boddikins,  gentle- 
men, its  a  mortal  funny  story ;  but  cousin 
Slaughter  mussent  tell  it  now."  '  , 
.  William  Gostling  the  antiquary  was  dubbed 
BiUy  Goose-quill  by  old  Thomhill  *,  who,  with- 
out much  wit,  was  witty  on  every  body,  finding 


*  Sir  James  Thomhill,  father-in-law  of  Hogarth* 
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a  nick-name   for  each  member  of  the  plub. 
Gosding,  whose  affairs  frequently  called  him  to 
London,  made  old  Slaughter's  his  hotel  for 
many  years  in  succession,  and  retained  a  room 
on  the  second  floor,  which  was  pleasant  enou^, 
as  the  tall  green  trees  in  the  garden  behind 
bowed  against  his  windows.    This  apartment 
was  well    stocked   with  black    lettered    lore^ 
pamphlets,  old  histories,  dramatic  works,  and 
other  literary  treasures,  some  of  which  were  ex- 
tremely rare.     Many  a  day  have  J  passed  there, 
when  a  younir  man,  rummaiininir  amone^  his  ma- 
nuscrip J  and  curio«s3sf3  can  Lember 
several  scraps  of  Hudibras  written  with  Butler's 
own  hand ;  on  the  margins  were  sketches  of  cer- 
tain characters  in  pen  and  ink,  stamped  with 
puritanical  phizzes,  such  as  no  modem  conven<^ 
tide  could  match.     Butler,  we  are  told,  was  no 
mean  artist.    Hogarth  delighted  to  look  at  these, 
and  said,  that  some  of  the  heads,  particularly 
one,  supposed  to  be  a  caricature  of  his  master. 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  was  drawn  with  the  spirit  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.     Indeed,  my  uncle  Zachary 
once  taxed  his  friend,  the  comic  painter,  with 
having  taken  a  hint  from  one  of  Butler's  puritans, 
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£or  the  saint^  sa  oddly  employed  in  his  celebrated 
print  of  the  Methodist  Chapel.  This  Hogiurth 
denied,  and  declared  he  drew  that  physiognomy 
of  zealotry  and  hypocrisy  from  the  life,  at  a  little 
chapel,  on  the  upper  story  of  a  printer's  in  Bunr* 
hill  Fields.  Hogarth,  tenacious  on  the  score  of 
originality,  gave  my  uncle  a  wipe  for  this,  say- 
ing, ^'  that  right  reverend,  mitre-seeking  Grost«> 
ling  has  put  you  on  that  conceit ;  but  you  are 
ix>th  so  deviUsh  orthodox,  such  bigots  in  your 
way,  that  I  would  show  you  a  hundred  such 
gloomy  unpostors  if  you  had  not  sworn  never 
to  open  your  eyes  under  a  *  pan-tile  preaching" 
house.'  So  die  in  ignorance  for  your  pains." 
This  was  true  enough  of  my  great  uncle;  'for 
my  &ther  used  to  say,  that  there  were  two  sins, 
of  commission  and  omission,  that  uncle  Zac 
would  never  have  to  answer  for;  namely,  for 
setting  his  foot  in  a  conventicle,  or  going  to  bed 
without  having  toasted  ^^  church  and  king." 

Gostling  had  I  know  not  how  many  manu- 
script puges  of  Mereurlus  Rusticus,  with  some 
other  choice  matter  that  never  appeared  in 
print,  althoi^h  they  relate  circumstances  more 
extraordinary  thnp  aiiy  eiveii  m  that  interesting 
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worlc-^Such  traits,  of  die  times  !  Such  whim- 
sical pictures  of  the  absurdities  perpetrated  by 
the  religious  Jack-puddttigs  and  their  apostate 
chief  "  Old  Noll !"  Likely  enough,  gentle 
reader,  I  may  some^  time:  afford  you  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  certain  of  these,  that  could  not^be 
perused. without  amusement;  for  all  that  But- 
ler has  so  happily  strung  together  onhis  inven- 
tive lyre,  rare  genius  as 'he  was,  falls  short  of 
this  liber-veritatis,  for  sheer  absurdity  and  pious 
mummeries.  .      ' 

It  must  be  nearly  seventy  years  ago ;  yet, 
though  then  a  boy,  well  do  I  remember  every 
tittle  of  the  conversation  that  once,  in  particular j 
passed  at  old  Slaughter's^  between  my  respected 
friend  William  Gostling  and  drunken  Henley  *, 


*  Orator  Henley,  an  extraordinary  compound  of 
learning  and  absurdity,  was  one  among  the  extraya-^ 
gant  humourists  of  the  last  age.  This  strange 
wight,  the  son  of  a  worthy  divine,  and  a  clergyman 
himself,  set  up  an  oratory^  and  aimed  at  establish- 
ing a  new  religious  sect.  .  His  eccentricities  drew 
together  crowded  congregations,  in  a  large  wooden 
booth  erected  over  the  shambles  in  Newport  Mar- 
ket.   On  Sundays  he  pretended  to  hold  forth  on 
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who  kept  the  mild  man  on  the  cold  stair-case,  as 
we  were  going  out  together,  in  a  long  con&bu- 
latioD,  and  in  a  loud  hoarse  whisper  about  a 

»         m  I    M  ■  —  ^p  ■ 

theological  subjects,  and  on  Wednesdays  on  mat- 
ters of  science.  Here  he  burlesqued  religion,  ridi- 
culed institutions,  laughed  at  all  professions  and 
professors,  and,  for  many  years,  occasionally  kept 
the  town  in  an  uproar.  His  auditors,  who  were  of 
all  ranks,  paid  for  admittance ;  so  that  for  thirty- 
five  years  he  maintained  himself  upon  the  folly  of 
the  public. 

Among  other  literary  operations,  he  projected  a 
weekly  paper,  called  the  Hyp-Doctor,  which  had  a 
great  run,  and  was  truly  worthy  of  its  author. 

He  attacked  every  man  of  talent  and  worth,  and 
sometimes  with  great  wit;  even  Pope  did  not  escape, 
for  which  presumption  he  got  himself  into  the 
Dunciad. 

"  But,  where  each  science  lifts  its  modern  type, 
Hist'ry  her  pot,  Divinity  her  pipe. 
While  proud  Philosophy  repines  to  show. 
Dishonest  sight !  his  breeches  rent  below ; 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo !  Henley  stands, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands* 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  J  , 
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quarrel  with  Master  Foote,  who  had  written  a 
satire  uponJiis  nonsensical  rant  at  his  chapel  in 
the  neighbouring  market.     "  You  will  tell  Mr. 


Still  break  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thystraby 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson  preach  la  vain. 
Oh !  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  thy  age ! 
Oh !  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods ! 
But  fate  with  butchers  plac'd  thy  priestly  stall, 
Meek  modem  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ; 
And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia's  praise, 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolston's  days." 

There  is  an  etching  of  the  interior  of  this  Ora- 
tory, said  to  be  by  Hogarth,  and  printed  in  his  post- 
humous works,  "  Orator  Henley  on  a  scaffold,  a 
monkey  (over  whom  is  written  Amen)  by  his  side. 
A  box  of  pills,  and  the  Hyp-Doctor  lying  near. 
Over  his  head,  *  The  Oratory,*  with  the  motto 
that  was  engraved  on  the  medals,  which  he  distri- 
buted to  his  subscribers,  Inveniam  vianiy  autjhciam. 
Beneath,  a  clerical  figure  receiving  the  money  for 
admission.  A  butcher  acts  as  porter.  To  complete 
the  scene,  a  number  of  butchers  and  others  in  the 
back-ground,  armed  with  clubs,  are  engaged  in  a 
riot," 
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Bully  from  me,  that  I  will  kick  his  br**ch." 
*^  Fye,  fye !"  said  Gostling,  putting  his  hand 
gently  before  his  mouth,  stifling  an  path  in  its 
birth ;  "  fye,  Mr.  Henley !  you  are  an  old  man. 
These  quarrels  bring  disgrace  on  our  holy  call- 
ing." Henley  looked  at  the  good  man,  less  an- 
gry than  compunctious,  and  shook  his  head; 
his  eyes  were  red  with  drinking,  and  he  stood 
mute  awhile,  an  awfiil  personification  of  frail 
humanity.  ^'  Can  you  spare  me  the  loan  of  ten 
shillings  ?"  says  the  orator.  Gostling  took  from 
his  purse  a  guinea,  and  put  it  in  his  hand.  The 
wretched  man  looked  in  his  reprover's  face  with 
that  drunkard's  ghastly  smile  that  hides  a 
broken  heart.    "  God  bless  you,"  said  Henley ; 


^^  Underneath  a  second  impression  of  this  plate/* 
isays  Mr.  Nichol,  ^^  is  the  following : 

**  An  extempore  Epigram^  made  at  the  Oratory. 

.  <<  O,  Orator !  with  brazen  face  and  lungs. 

Whose  jargon's  formed  of  ten  unlearned  tongues, 
Why  stand'st  thou  there  a  whole  long  hour  ha- 

ranguingy 
When  half  the  time  fits  better  men  for  hanging." 
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"  I'll  call  and  pay  you  to-morrow."     Goatling 
saw  him  no  more, 

**  I  fear  we  shall  be  too  late,  my  young  friend," 
said  Gostling,  as  we  quitted  old  Slaughter's ; 
when  looking  up  at  St  Martin's  church,  and 
taking  out  his  watch,  he  observed,  "  Bless  me, 
Ephraim,  I  apa  too  fast  by  half  an  hour :"  so  he 
took  his  time-piece  into  the  old  shop  *  in  May's 
Buildings  to  be  set  to  rights,  borrowed  another, 
and  off  we  posted  for  Buckingham  Street,  to  my 
uncle  Zachary's  friend  the  virtuoso,  who  was 
confined  with  a  sciatica,  to  see  a  mighty  curiosity, 
—  the  vizor  worn  by  one  of  the  executioners  of 
King  Charles. 

1  cannot  describe  the  cold  shuddering  I  felt 
on  being  shown  the  impression  of  a  thumb, 
stamped  in  the  blood  of  the  royal  martjrr  on  the 
inside  of  the  mask ;  a  tragical  evidence  of  its 
being  made  by  the  hand  that  held  the  clotted 
hair,  when  the  murderer's  profane  tongue  pro- 
claimed, "  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  The 

■      ,  I  «    .         ■  -  ■        »!■  I     «»  I  '  ■  '       ' 

•  The  old  shdp,  where  the  farrier  has  been  shoe- 
ing the  horse,  and  the  dairy-maid  churning  the  but- 
ter, for  half  a  century. 
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bloody  stamp  was  obviously  impressed,  in  taking 
off  the  cowardly  disguise.  Grostling  turned  pale, 
and  pressing  the  awful  memorial  to  his  lips,  pa- 
thetically exclaimed,  ^^  He  was  despised  and 
rejected !  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with 
grief  r 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  VISIT   FROM   AN    OLD    FRIEND. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  of  writing  a  tete-a-tete 
table  gossip,  as  nearly  verbatim  as  memory  could 
render  it,  to  see  how  it  would  appear  in  print; 
and  as  I  have  alreiuly  proclaimed  myself  an 
egotist,  I  venture  upon  my  subject  with  that 
self-complacency  which  a  garrulous  old  man  is 
apt  to  feel,  who  delights  to  tell  to  the  rising 
g^eration  what  he  finds  the  young  men  and 
maidens  are  kindly  attentive  to  hear ;  namely, 
what  were  the  private  lives  of  public  men,  whose 
labours  have  contributed  to  form  their  minds, 
the  mention  of  whose  honoured  names  creates 
an  interest  in  their  eager  imaginations,  and  kin- 
dles an  affection  in  their  warm  hearts. 

I  know  not  a  better  opportunity  than  the  pre- 
sent, for  the  indulgence  of  this  long  projected 
attempt,  as  I  have  just  parted  with  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  — the  companion  of  my  youth  — 
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who  has  once  more  passed  the  social  season  of 
Christmas  mider  my  welcome  roo£ 

One  of  our  wisest  sages  has  said,  ^^  Sir^  IJmd^ 
nano  that  I amgrtming old^  it  would  bewell  to re- 
crtdtjorjriendsf  lest  I  be  left  solitary  at  the  lastP 

New  friends  and  associates  may  be  deservedly 
dear,  as  my  own  experience  can  happUy  attest  2 
bat  what  virtues  can  atone  to  the  grey-beard, 
who  yet  clings  to  society,  for  the  want  of  inti- 
macy in  early  life  ? 

The  twenty-third  of  last  month  brought  me 
the  annual  present,  a  turkey,  some  home-made 
sausages,  and  potted  woodcocks,  which  dainty 
dish  my  amiable  iiiend  Sir  Joshua  dearly  rehsh* 
ed,  and  divided  with  me  for  many  a  Christmas 
— >  even  to  the  last  befoi'e  his  death.  Long  have 
thy  sedgy  marshes,  *****  fair  village,  been 
&med  for  providing  this  wintry  fare. 

Surely  the  heart  beats  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary feeling  over  the  opening  basket  that  bears 
a  Christmas  present  &om  a  long  regarded  name; 
and  when  does  the  hand  of  friendship  meet  a 
HMwe  gratefiil  employ,  than  in  searching  the 
dean  straw  for  that  kind  token,  the  sealed  me- 
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morial  of  the,  seasonable  compliments  and  aifec« 

donate  sentiments  of  the  donor  ? ^ 

I  found  the  expected  letter,  carefully  wrapped 
in  brown  paper,  and,  as  usual,  tied  to  the  turkey's 
neck.  My  joy  was  increased  on  reading  that> 
Deo  volente^  the  doctor  would  be  in  town  the 
oext,  evening,  to  pass  the  Christmas  m  Spring. 
Gardens,  and  that  Humphrey  would  attiend  him, 
Sam  rubbed  his  hands  when  I  told  him  who 
were  coming;  and  I  knew  his  thoughts  as  I  g^e. 
him  a  letter  from  his.  old  cronie,  which,  went  to 
say,  we  shall  have  rare  doings  in  the  kitchen. 
Humphrey  and  Sam  were  born  in  neighbouring 
cottages;  they  had  often  thrashed  each  other 
when  boys  on  the  village  green,  and  performed 
a  similar  operation  on  the  corn  together,  whea 
grown  up  men ;  and  I  believe  have  long  re- 
garded each  other  as  cordially  as  their  ancient, 
masters. 

■ 

Sam  and  Humphrey,  to  use  my  man's  expres-. 
sion,  had  seen  each  other  "  a  mort  of  time£\ 
since  the  doctor  and  I  had  shaken  hands.  .  We. 
last  parted  when  I  accompanied  him  to  his  col- 
lege, at  Cambridge,  iifter  a  few  days'  excursion 
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to  Windsor,  on  the  late  king's  recovery  in  1789 ; 
and  then  our  head-quarters  were  in  Eton  Col- 
lege, with  another  right  worthy  son  of  the  church, 
about  whom  I  shall  henceforth  have  much  to 
say. 

I  was  busily  employed  with  the  optician  and 
the  watchmaker,  both  ingenious  men  and  neigh- 
bours, when  Sam  took  the  basket  below.  Two 
misfortunes  had  occurred  on  that  very  day :  I 
had  broken  my  thermometer,  and  my  Tompioii 
had  ceased  to  go.  The  first  calamity  was  purely 
of  my  own  doing,  the  last  was  no  mortal's  fault. 
Hme  had  gradually  been  working  with  his  secret 
tools,  and  damaging  the  beauteous  little  mill; 
and  the  discovery  roused  me  to  reflect,  that  we 
•werei  both  wondrous  machines,  much  the  worse 
for  wear. 

*  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  I 
love  to  have  a  chat  with  every  person  whom  I 
employ.  From  all,  I  fancy  that  I  have  gleaned 
something  useful  in  its  way ;  but  with  the  me- 
chanic, I  never  remember  to  have  held  a  con- 
versation without  feeling  myself  a  wiser  man. 

I  could  furnish  a  chapter  out  of  what  passed 
frith  these  two  worthy  neighbours:  but  as  I 
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commenced  to  speak  of  the  doctor,  and  of  things 
of  older  date,  I  will  only  relate  an  observation 
of  the  optician's. 

I  had  cut  the  parchment  direction  from  the 
basket,  to  add  to  my  collection  of  such  memorials, 
being,  as  I  said  before,  a  most  original  virtuoso ; 
and  having  dated  it  with  red  ink,  to  place  it  in  a 
cabinet  that  contained  a  multitude  of  others,  the 
moralizing  mechanic  observed,  ^^  I  have  often 
thought,  sir,  when  in  a  lawyer's  office,  amidst 
bonds  and  deeds  that  may  cause  many  an  ach- 
ing heart,  that  they  may  henceforth  be  cut  into 
manifold  sUps  to  label  the  Christmas  gift,  and 
promote  the  friendly  intercourse^of  future  gener- 
ations, sprung  from  th,ose  contentious  parties 
whom  the  same  parchments  once  made  the  bit- 
terest enemies." 

When  alone,  I  rang  for  Sam  to  give  instruc- 
tions for  the  reception  of  my  reverend  friend; 
but  Margaret  had  already  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
^>pointed  chamber,  and  put  the  Indian  quilt 
that  was  my  uncle  Zachar/s  upon  the  bed,  had 
unpapered  the  window  curtains,  and,  in  shorty 
with  Sam's  assistance,  had  so  entirely  antici- 
pated ill  I  would  have  d<me,  that  I  had  m>thii^> 
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1^  but  to  wish  to-morrow  evening  were  come^ 
and  the  doctor  by  my  fire-side. 

Next  day,  after  noon,  on  going  to  place  my 
new  thermometer  in  the  parlour,  Sam  was  ar- 
moging  the  side-board  with  unusual  care,  when 
looking  round  at  the  table-clock,  he  observed, 
^  I  should  think,  sir,  the  doctor  is  now  about 
Tottenham."  I  smiled,  and  said  nothing,  leav- 
ing him  to  enjoy  his  speculations ;  doubting  not 
that  bis  imagination  had  trotted  beside  the  postT 
chaise^  from  one  mile-stone  to  anothear,  all  the 
way  from  Cambridge.  Humphrey's  letter  had 
frmushed  him  with  all  the  travelling  arrange- 
ments. Sam  never  made  long  speeches,  but 
gave  me  the  account  of  the  route  by  install 
meoQts. 

On  going  ixrto  the  parlour  agmn,  ^^  You  will 
roast  me,  Sam,"  said  I,  as  he  piled  the  round 
o^fii^  Oft  the  fire.  .  I  had  his  reply^  for  I  watch- 
ed the  time,  just  thirty^five  minutes  after^  whilst 
he  wa^  in  the  act  of  smoothing  the  damask  cloth, 
which  he  was  placing  on  the  dinner  table: 
"  The  doctor  will  have  a  cold  ride  of  it,  sir ;" 
and  giving  the  fire  a  gentle  stir>  as  he  held  the 
pokei; .  m  his  honest  hand^  added,  ^  towards 
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even-fall."  ^  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  so  will 
Humphrey ;  take  good  care  of  him,  Sam."  His 
artless  bow  expressed  more  than  words,  and  he 
swept  the  ashes  from  the  hearth  as  quietly  as 
ever  did  fairy  that  earned  the  maiden's  silver 
penny. 

I  was  at  the  drawing-room  window,  when  I 
heard  Sam  exclaim  to  Margaret  and  the  cook, 
•*  Here's  the  chaise !"  and  in  a  few  moments 
my  arm  chair  was  once  more  honoured  with  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  oldest  fellows  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

•  Our  greeting  speeches  were  less  prolix  than 
even  Sam's ;  great  joy  and  extreme  sorrow 
loosen  not  the  tongue;  the  ardent  shake  of  the 
hand,  and,  "  God  bless  thee,  boy,"  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  our  happy  inter- 
view* 

'  The  most  faithful  mirror  for  an  old  man,  par- 
ticularly a  vain  grey-beard^  is  perhaps  found  in 
the  sudden  glance  at  the  visage  of  a  friend  of 
about  his  own 'Standing,  afler  some 'five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years' absence. 
■  The  doctor  broke  silence  first ;  when,  getting 
up  from  his  chak,  and  turning  me  round,  with 
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my  front  to  the  blazing  fire,  for  as  yet  we  had 
no  other  light,  although  it  had  long  been  ..dark 
without,  he  smiling,  shook  his  grey  head,  and 
said,  "  Hardcastle,  I  see  in  thy  face  that  I  am 
looking  thrice  ten  years  older  than  when  we  last 
parted;"  and  then  shaking  me  cordially  by  both 
hands,  sang  with  his  wonted  gaiety,  "  But  bless- 
ings on  thy  frosty  pow,  John  Anderson,  my 
Joe." 

**  The  same  flow  of  spirits,  worthy  doctor," 
said  I.  "  Yea,  verily !"  said  he,  and  please 
the  ruling  powers,  we  will  make  a  merry  Christ- 
mas on  it" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   LAST   NIGHT   OF   THE   OLD   YEAR. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  falling  on  the  Sun- 
dajT)  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  dine  alone. 
For  the  first  time  we  each,  after  dinner,  nodded 
in  our  elbow-chairs.  Sam  and  Humphrey 
cleared  the  table,  and  brought  the  tea  without 
my  hearing  them :  it  was  almost  ten  o'clock.  I 
awoke  fi'om  dreaming  that  I  listened  to  the  bells 
of  the  Trumpington  carrier's  team,  a  sound  I 
had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
"  Up,  waggoner  !"  said  I.  It  was  the  steam- 
ing of  the  boiling  water  in  the  urn.  The  doc- 
tor laughed.  "  Where'*  the  wine,  Sam?' 
said  I.  "  You  ordered  the  table  to  be  cleared," 
said  the  doctor.  "  Right,"  said  I :  "  let's  have 
tea,  Sam." 

My  old  fiiend  had  long  been^  awake,  but 
would  not  disturb  me  in  my  nap ;  he  was  brisk 
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and  lively  as  ever,  and  ready  to  begin  Christ* 
mas  again.  <^  Why,  Ephraim,"  said  he,  when 
tiie  men  bad  left  the  room,  ^^  that's  the  first 
symptom  I  have  yet  observed  of  thy  old 
age.  Whither  has  thy  memory  taken  flight  ?" 
**  Amidst  the  days  that  are  gone,*'  said  I. 
**  They  were  good  days — they  were  blessed 
days — and  be  they  for  ever  sanctified,"  said  the 
pious  churchman.  "  Come,  Awake  I  arise !  or 
be  for  ever  fiUlenr  "  So,  let  us  have  another 
chat  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  gossip  away  the 
remainder  of  the  year." 

"  You  have  been  muttering  in  your  sleep 
too,  doctor."  "  Not  I,"  said  he ;  "I  have  been 
calculating  aloud,  with  all  my  faculties  newly 
plumed.  Why,  Ephraim,  thy  age  and  mine 
together  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years."  "  Aye,"  added  he; 
**  if  we  could  snatch  our  respective  threads  fi'om 
the  never-sleeping  Fates,  and  tack  them  together 
in  one  life,  with  either  of  our  reminiscence,  frail 
as  thine  may  be  touching  the  wine,  thou  Bibo, 
what  wonders  might  not  thou  or  I  recount!" 
So  drawing  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  mine, 
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with  his  cup  in  one  hand,  and  the  spoon  in  the 
other,  just  as  I  have  seen  him  wBen  a  young 
man,  sipping  his  tea,  and  talking  between  whiles, 
he  began. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

BEING  THE  LAST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  LAST  YEAR.* 

**  Do  you  remember  when  we  used  to  have  a  hit 
at  back-gammon,  turn  and  turn  about  with  Old 
Doyleyf  in  the  Strand?  Aye,  and  our  old 
friend  Cracherode :]:  used  occasionally  to  drop 


.  .  *  This  chapter  was  written  in  January,  1820. 

t  Mr.  Doyley,  a  very  respectable  wgif ehouse- 
man,  whose  family,  of  the  same  name,  had  resided 
in  the  great  old  house  next  to  HodsoU  the  banker*s, 
from  the 'time  of  Queen  Anne.  This  house,  built 
by  Inigo  Jones,  which  makes  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  old  engraved  views  of  the  Strand,  having 
a  covered,  up  and  down  entrance  which  projected 
to  the  carriage-way,  was  pulled  down  about  1782. 
On  the  site  of  which  was  erected  the  house  now 
occupied  in  the  same  business.  The  dessert  nap-. 
kins,  termed  Doyleysy  are  so  called,  having  origin- 
ated with  this  ancient  firm; 
4  The  reverend  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode^ 
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in; — aye,  and  another  good  old  soul,  Master 
Payne*,  of  the  Mews-gate — we  knew  his  time 
by  two  memorable  tokens.  The  beating  of  the 
nine  o'clock  drums  at  Old  Somerset-house,  and 
the  ringing  of  the  porter's  bell,  at  the  closing  of 
Old  Exeter  Change."  "  Yea,"  said  I,  «  and 
the  memory  of  these  tokens  awakens  a  thousand 
pleasing  associations,  all  clothed  in  the  snug 
and  comfortable  garb  of  old  fashions,  that  now 


F.R.S.  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  grand  repository  of  literature  he  bequeathed 
his  valuable  illustrated  Pennant,  bound  in  thirteen 
magnificent  folios.  A  work  aptly  now,  ex  officio^ 
in  the  custody  of  a  librarian,  indubitably  more 
r4cherch4  in  the  antiquarian  lore,  which  it  contains, 
than  any  contemporary.  A  worthy  wight,  as  all 
the  virtuosi  know,  whose  faithful  and  ingenious 
hand  has  enriched  it  with  many  of  its  most  interest- 
ing graphic  ornaments.  Need  it  be  added,  this  can 
be  no  other  than  Mr.  Smith  ! 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  the  well-known  and  much- 
esteemed  proprietor  of  that  old  shop,  the  memor«« 
able  repository  of  choice  books  at  the  Mews-gate, 
which  he  opened  in  the  year  1750,  and  which  for 
forty  years  was  the  rendezvous  of  almost  all  who 
were  distinguished  for  that  delightful  species  of 
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appear  to  wrap  these  days  of  yore."  "  I  well 
remember  the  self-importance,  which  I  felt  in 
negodating  with  that  woi*thy  bookseller,"  said 
my  ancient  friend,  "  for  the  printing  of  my 
maiden  sermon-book;  and  how  the  disinterested 
advice  which  he,  good  man,  gave  me,  mortified 
my  pride.  Faith,  I  believe  I  urged  him  to  print 
ten  thousand  copies.  That  sly  rogue  Sterne 
was  there,  who  sat  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  my 
outrageous  vanity — but  said  not  a  word.  I 
never  see  the  print  of  his  eccentric  face,  but  I 
think  it  was  copied  from  his  look  that  very  night, 
peering  from  the  comers  of  his  laughing  eye 
in  my  silly  face.  Poor  Laurence  Sterne  !"  and 
then  the  doctor  paused.  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! 
I  loved  thee  Notwithstanding  all  thy  faults." 

**  I  dropped  to  five  thousand,  and  he  recom- 
mended me  to  try  my  strength  with  just  as  many 
hundred.  I  well  remember  his  great  good  nature 
and  forbearance,  at  my  petulant  presumption, 
when  I  hastily  asked  him,  if  he  knew  how  many 


learning  and  science,  comprehended  in  the  expres- 
sive term  virtu ;  which  characterised  the  English 
nobleman  and  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
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parish  priests  there  were,  and  what  a  proportion 
of  them  would  buy  my  book  ?  Then,  said  I, 
the  members  of  our  university,  the  church- 
going,  and  the  stay-at-home  pioiis  in  town  and 
country — to  say  nothing  of  my  ami  private 
tomtexionsP 

"  All  this  may  be  true,*'  said  Payne ;  "  but 
if  we  have  success  with  a  smaller  number,  con- 
sider the  pride  of  announcing  second  edition  T 

**  The  more  he  attempted  to  lop  from  the 
measure  of  my  self-conceit,  like  a  dylce^  the 
longer  it  grew.  I  thought  to  cut  short  the  argu- 
ment with,  *  Sir,  the  loss  will  be  my  own,  and 
I  can  afford  lo  pay  for  ten  thousand.'  *  Very 
good,  sir,'  said  he,  ^  and  the  profit  will  be 
mine.' 

"  Payne  was  stout  in  his  integrity,  and 
honestly  deceived  me  by  printing  a  tythe  of  the 
first  number." 

*'  Somewhat  short  of  fifty  copies,  in  the  ratio 
of  one  in  fourteen  days,  were  bondjide  disposed 
of,  in  two  calendar  years;  about  half  that 
number  of  presentation  copies,  all  bound  and 
lettered,  eat  up  the  profit,  and  reduced  the 
bulk;  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  twenty* 
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five  copies,  or  so,  if  not  fortunately  consigned 
to  the  trunk-makers,  perhaps  might  have  risen 
up  against  my  heirs  and  successors,  through 
the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  successors  to  the 
present  worthy  firm,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  bill 
of  expenses  for  warehouse-room.** 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   COMMENCEMENT    OF    EIGHTEEN   HUNDRED 

AND   TWENTY   ONE. 

We  kept  it  up  till  long  after  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  Martin's  bells  had  rung  their  rival  peals  to 
usher  in  the  new  year,  when  we  shook  hands, 
blessed  God  for  granting  us  so  long  a  life,  took 
a  bumper  of  wine  for  old  acquaintance-sake, 
drank  health  and  happiness  to  our  friends,  peace 
and  good-will  at  home,  and  benevolence  to  all 
mankind. 

Sam  had  laid  the  cloth,  according  to  our  old 
custom,  for  we  are  proud  of  being  numbered 
among  the  few  remaining  supper-eaters  of  this 
refined  age.  "  It  is  a  social  winding-up  of  the 
day,"  as  Garrick  used  to  say;  "  and  where 
satiety  and  excess,  disgrace  not  the  dinner-table, 
it  cheers  the  spirits,  lengthens  the  harmony  of 
the  night,  and  sends  you  warm  to  your  dormi- 
tory." 
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Picture  to  yourself,  an'  it  please  you,  gentle 
reader,  two  ancients  enjoying  themselves  in 
rational  gossip  on  this  particular  occasion  at 
midnight,  during  a  hard  frost,  before  a  blazing 
fire,  with  the  broiled  legs  of  a  turkey,  a  bottle 
of  old  port,  and  another  of  Madeira ;  reviving 
fond  recollections  of  old  associates,  whom  we 
had  oft-times  met  at  the  same  social  season ;  in 
good  humour  with  ourselves,  truly  eiyoying  the 
good  creatures  intended  for  our  use;  and  you  will 
in  this  picture  behold  how  we,  the  said  ancients, 
commenced  the  new  year. 

Sam  placed  another  bottle  of  port  and  the 
key  of  the  street  door  at  the  same  time  on  the 
sideboard :  and  respectfully  wishing  us  a  happy 
new  year,  went  below  to  enjoy  himself  with 
Humphrey  and  the  two  maids.  I  had  ordered 
them  a  bowl  of  pu];ich  upon  the  occasion. 

**  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  may  be  correct 
on  the  Sabbath-day,"  said  I  to  the  doctor,  as 
Sam  shut  the  door. 

**  Why  they  have  all  four  been  to  church  in 
turn,  so  Humphrey  tells  me,"  said  my  friend. 
**  The  liquor  will  comfort  their  honest  hearts. 
Would !  that  I  could  make  every  poor  man's 
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house  in  the  land  as  happy  as  thine."  Then 
jmiling,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  knee,  he 
added,  f*  There  needs  but  very  little  casuistry 
to  ease  thy  conscience,  Ephraim,  for  this  is 
Monday,  my  old  boy.'* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOGARTH   AND   FARM£R   STUBBS. 

« 

**  I  AM  thinking  who  were  of  the  party  that  asr 
sembled  at  Doyley's  when  we  went  over  to  Old 
Somerset-house  gardens  to  hear  the  great  bell 
of  St,  Paul's  toll,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of 
George  the  Second,"  said  the  doctor.  "  The 
Wartons  were  there  I  recollect,  from  a  par- 
ticular circumstance ;  for  Tom  was  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  president  of  Trinity,  who  would 
not  remdn  in  the  Abbey  to  see  the  funeral 
solemnities,  for  fear  of  catching  an  ague.  War- 
ton  *,  the  greatest  sight-hunter  of  his  day,  was 


^m'  ••  —  ■  ■■  ■■■      ■    ■  ■">* 


*  The  Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  Poet  Laureat 
of  England.  Celebrated  as  a'  biographer,  anno- 
tator,  antiquary,  and  poet;  but  most  eminent  for 
his  **  History  of  English  Poetry,"  a  work  which  ex- 
hibits the  superiority  of  the  man  of  genius,  who 
condescends  to  explore   the  mines  of  antiquity 
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the  more  provoked,  as  he  procured  a  third 
ticket  from  the  dean  of  Westminster,  at  the 
particular  instance  of  the  president,  who  came 
from  the  university  expressly  to  be  present.  We 
will  have  the  abbey  well  aired  the  next  royal 
funeral,"  ?aid  the  facetious  Oxonian  ;  and  then 
told 'him  pretty  plainly,  that  fear  was  the  real 
cause  of  his  taking  himself  off. 

"  You  might  have  remained,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  petulantly.  "  Yes,"  said  Warton, 
**  and  you  would  have  died  of  alarm  in  return- 
ing alone:  and  all  Oxford  would  have  said, 
Tom  had  dragged  him  up  to  be  trampled  to 
death  by  a  London  mob,  to  get  himself  into  the 
president's  easy  chair ;  and  a  pretty  figure  I 
should  have  made  on%  with  all  the  wild  gowns- 


over  the  mere  plodder,  who  digs  and  delves  in  in- 
discriminate search  of  whatever  is  rusty,  musty, 
antediluvian,  and  old. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  his  brother,  also  a  divine, 
and  poet,  the  writer  of  several  excellent  papers  in 
"  The  Adventurer,"  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
work,  **  An  Essay  on'  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope." 
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men  at  my  heels,  hooting  me,  like  another 
Thm  d  Bedlam:' 

Doyley  was  a  topping  trader  of  the  old  school, 
and  much  regarded  by  the  wits  of  his  day :  he 
was  a  man  of  some  humour,  too.  His  house 
was  always  open  to  Garrick  and  his  friends, 
when  a  public  sight  was  to  be  seen ;  and  then 
his  attentions  were  so  marked,  and  his  tables  so 
liberaUy  fiimished  with  refreshments,  that  he 
was  constantly  adding  some  new-comer  to  his 
acquaintance. 

The  old  draper  deported  himself  with  suit- 
able consequence  at  the  neighbourly  meetings 
at  the  Turk*s  Head,  opposite,  when  he  used 
to  say,  "  Sir,  my  friend  Mr.  Davy  Garrick  told 
me  this  in  confidence ;"  and  "  Mr.  Lawrence 
Sterne  said  that^  in  my  company  at  the  old  house 
there,"  inclining  his  head  with  a  sudden  and 
significant  twitch,  and  pointing  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane  over  his  shoulder  at  the  same  time 
towards  his  own  home. 

Certain  it  is,  that  his  illustrious  visitors  pro* 
cured  him  the  marked  courtesies  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  hence^  at  his  entrance  into  the  Precinct 
Club,  held  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Turk's  Head, 
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the  seat  next  the  fire  was  always  resigned  to 
him,  which  he  filled;  excepting  when  Mr. 
Ayliffe,  or  Dr.  MocHre,  was  there  —  the  one 
being  rector  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and  the 
other  a  M.  D.  firom  whom  he  would  never  ac- 
cept the  profiered  honom*.  "  Pray,  sit  still," 
he  would  say  to  the  first ;  "  sir,  I  have  too 
much  reverence  for  the  church."  And  to  the 
Other  he  would  say,  "  No,  no,  good  doctor, 
keep  thy  seat ;  thou  art  a  more  useful  man  than 
myself,  and  hast  a  much  wiser  head." 
-,  "  Let  me  see,"  continued  my  old  friend, 
reckoning  their  names  on  the  tip  of  each  finger, 
5*  Shipley*  was  there,  and  Davy  Garrick  and 


*  Mr.  William  Shipley,  a  painter,  brother  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    It  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  this  worthy  artist  that  that  useful  na- 
timial  institution,  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  was  esta- 
blished. Hence,  in  the  year  1738,  the  Society  voted 
their  gold  medal   to  him,  accompanied  with  this 
high   compliment :   «  For  his  Public  Spirit,  ijohich 
gave  rise  to  the  Society:*    Mr.  Shipley  studied  as  a 
portrait-painter  under  a  Mr.  Phillipps,  now  known 
only  by  name.    He  established  a  celebrated  draw* 
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his  wife,  and  that  sensible  young  woman,  Gar- 
rick's  relation  —  I  have  forgotten  her  name  — ^ 
and  I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  were  there 
or  not,  Ephraim.  O!  Wilson*  was  another  cf 
the  posse.  Faith,  I  can  never  forget  the 
whimsical  drama  of  that  night.  I  do  think^ 
verily,  that  Davy's  imitation  of  the  Irish  sentinel 
in  the  guard-room  was  one  of  the  Uveliest 
pieces  of  acting  that  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
extraordinary  scope  of  hb  powers.     I  had  seen 


ing  academy,  and  gave  to  the  arts  many  a  worthy 
member.  This  school  was  subsequently  continuejcl 
by  Mr.  Pars,  and  held  in  the  great  room,  now  part 
of  the  premises  of  Mr.  Ackermann,  in  the  Strand, 
which  has  long  been  converted  into  a  splendid 
library,  chiefly  of  works  on  art.  The  venerablfe 
Mr.  Shipley  died  in  ITS^,  just  half  a  century  after 
the  establishment  in  the  Adelphi,  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age. 

*  Richard  Wilson,  acknowledged  the  finest 
landscape-painter  in  Europe.  Before  he  quitted 
England  for  Roifle,  he  practised  portrait  painting, 
and  as  early  as  1749  composed  a  large  picture  of 
his  late  Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his 
brother  the  late  Duke  of  York,  for  their  royal 
highness's  tutor,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
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die  original,  and  could  compare  the  merit  of 
the  copy.  Didst  ever  hear  him  relate  the 
story  of  that  night?"  «  Never,"  said  I.  "Then 
I  will  tell  it  you  circumstantially,"  said  he; 
^^  but  surely,  Hardcastle,  I  have  a  notion  that 
thou  wert  there." 

"  No,  doctor,"  said  I,  "  on  that  memorable 
night  I  can  distinctly  prove  an  alibi:  I  was 
dining  with  Mitchell,  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
when  George  Simpson  brought  me  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Hogarth,  begging  me  to  come  to 
Leicester  Fields,  for  her  husband  was  alarmingly 
worse.  I  left  word  in  the  morning,  where 
George  might  find  me.  I  posted  off  in  a  hack- 
ney coach  to  Chelsea,  to  bring  Dr.  Monsey  *, 


*  Dr.  Messenger  Monsey,  many  years  physician 
to  Chelsea  College,  well  known  to  the  wits,  being 
himself  one  of  the  first  class  ;  who,  from  his  eccen- 
tricities and  playful  humour,  being  a  man  of  com- 
prehensive mind,  moreover,  was  frequently  com- 
pared to  Swift.  He  was  generally  courted,  and 
deservedly  esteemed,  and  maintaining  his  cheerful- 
ness to  the  last,  died  in  the  year  1788,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-six. 
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who  was  angry  that  he  had  not  been  sent  for 
before.  Hogarth  was  seriously  ill  of  an  inflam«> 
matory  disorder,  caught  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Old  Golden  Cross  *,  where  he  stood  too 
long  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  making 
sketches  of  the  heralds,  and  the  sergeant 
trumpeters'  band,  and  the  yeoman  guard,  in 
their  splendid  Uveries,  who  rendezvoused  at 
Charing  Cross.  He  purposed  to  paint  a  pic* 
tare  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  new 
king." 

**  I  have  always  regretted  that  he  dropped 
that  subject,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  it  would  have 
remained  an  interesting  record  of  the  manners 
of  that  epoch.  It  opened  a  fine  field  for  his 
display  of  character." 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  the  groups  which  he  struck 
out  with  his  rapid  crayon,  that  clustered  round 
the  statue  of  Charles,  were  full  of  humour,  and 
many  well-known  characters  were  of  the  number* 


*  Within  memory,  before  this  inn,  stood  a  lofty 
straddling  sign-post,  with  a  long  water-trough,  such 
as  are  seen  in  country  towns,  which  added  much 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  spot. 
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Dr.  Hoodley  *  and  I  saw  him  at  the  window, 
and  he  beckoned  us  up.  Hoadley  cut  ^^^  peur 
^  for  him,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
strangers  who  were  at  the  windows  from  inter- 
rupting him,  and  showed  them  the  slips  on 
which  he  slightly  marked  the  groups,  to  bribe 
tbeir  indulgence ;  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
manage  them." 
.  "  There  was  an  amazingly  large  man  near 
me^  a  &rmer  Stubbs,  of  Colnbrook,  who  wit- 
nessed my  perplexity.  *  I  will  skreen  thee, 
inuster  limner,  by  thy  leave,'  said  he ;  and  he 
fixed  himself  so  skillfully,  and  maintained  his 
post    so    stoutly,    that    all    new-comers,  after 


♦  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  physician  to  the  royd 
household,  and  a  dramatic  writer ;  author  of  The 
Suspicious  Husband.  He  and  his  brother,  Dr. 
Hoadley,  chancellor  of  Winchester,  whose  portraits 
Hogarth  painted  more  than  once,  were  friends  and 
patrons  of  our  ingenious  artist.  This  divine  was 
also  a  dramatic  writer,  and  author  of  The  Contrast^ 
which  was  performed  only  five  nights  at  G;arrick's 
theatre,  being  withdrawn,  at  the  instance  of  the 
]B,ishop  of  Winchester,  his  father,  as  soon  as  the 
pious  prelate  discovered  it  was  the  work  of  his  son. 
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wrangling  a  little,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  get  a 
sight  from  our  window.  Presently,  the  good? 
tempered  farmer  whispered  Hoadley,  *  Excuse 
me,  sir,  I've  a  notion  that  gentleman  be  Ho- 
garth !'  Hoadley  nodded  *  Yes.'  After  this 
communication  a  host  would  not  have  broken 
our  little  square.  When  Hoadley  handed  him 
a  slip  of  paper  with  a  few  comical  figures,  as 
they  were  jumbled  together  on  the  carts  and 
coaches,  he  shook  his  fat  sides :  ^  This  is  down- 
right hocus-pocus,'  said  he,  *  the  very  moral  on 
*em;  I  could  swear  to  ev'ry  ragged  rogue  in 
court  Muster  Hogarth,'  said  he,  *  aU  in  good 
time,  sir;  but  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  do  touch  off 
that  man  in  the  slouch-hat ;  he  be  my  carter, 
and  as  droll  a  dog  as  Ned  Shuter.'  *  You  knows 
Muster  Davy  Garrick,  I  dare  say.  Muster 
Hogarth  ?'  *  I  do,  intimately,'  said  Hogarth. 
*  No  doubt,'  said  the  farmer.  *  WeD,  sir,  he 
tried  to  take  my  carter  off,  and  did  it  mortd 
well  too :  'twas  last  summer,  when  he  and  some 
other  noted  gentlemen  coom  down  from  Lunnun 
oh  a  fishing  party  to  Squire  Bullock's,  and  they 
were  pleased  to  dine  with  I.  Mr.  Garrick's  got 
a  cask  of  my  ale  all  on  tap  now ;  and  there  be 
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one  at.  your  service  too,  any  day  you'll  let  me 
know ;  and  my  carter  shall  set  it  down  at  your 
own  door,  if  thee'st  gi'  me  thy  address,  and 
then  thee  mayst  see  Jemmy  thyself,  an'  thou 
woo't 

^^  ^  I  would  not  tell  thee  an  nontmth,  gentle* 
men,  but  that  fellow  be  the  life  and  soul  o'  the 
parish.  He  has  the  finest  pipe  in  the  quire  at 
our  church;  and  the  gentlemen  quiristers  at 
Windsor,  one  and  all,  say  he  can  go  several 
notches  lower  than  the  best  base  singer  among 
*em ;  so  I  don't  take  it  on  my  own  poor  judg- 
ment But  the  best  on't  be  all  the  home  stock 
on  the  farm  knows  him,  and  take  to  him  as 
tho'f  he  were  their  cousin-german,  as  one  may 
say.  He'll  catch  any  horse  I've  got,  without  a 
sieve;  and  I've  a  bull  that  the  devil  would  hardly 
&ce,  but  he  be  tractable  wi'  Jem  :  he  seems  to 
know  their  language.  When  a  cow  ha'  lost  her 
calf,  poor  thing,  she's  on  the  look  out  for  Jem* 
carter,  though  savage  enou'  to  ev'ry  body  else ; 
and  I've  seen  more  nor  one  run  to  'en,  and 
Jemmy  pat  her  on  the  neck  and  condole  with 
her  like;  and  the  poor  dumb  annual  seemed 
comforted  — *  at  least,  my  mistress  will  have  it 
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SO,  and  I  believe  she  be  right.  One  thing  rU 
be  sworn,  the  team  be  glad  when  Sunday  be 
over,  and  Jem  be  putting  on  the  poor  fools' 
collars  again.  There's^not  a  dog  i'  th'  place  all 
round  but  wags  his  tail  at  him,  and  knows  him 
at  night ;  he  might  safely  rob  any  hen-roost  in 
the  parish ;  but  he  be  too  good  a  fellow  for  th^t. 
But  this  be  nothing ;  he  makes  such  merriment 
by  his  imitations  o*  th'  poor  folks  i'  th*  town, 
the  quarrels  o'  th*  married  people,  and  such  like 
too ;  and  as  for  widow  Tapping,  that  holds  the 
tarm  a-back-side  o'  me,  the  veriest  scolding  old 
Turk  in  all  BuckJcenum  (I  believe  she  be  mad, 
that's  certain) :  he  can  act  her  off  to  the  life.  I 
thought  Muster  Garrick  would  ne'er  a-done 
laughing  at  Jem's  account  o'  the  old  lady  and  the 
overseers  about  pounding  her  hogs.  Do'ee  just 
touch  'en  off.  Muster  Hogarth,  and  I  wool  ha' 
it  put  in  a  frame  ;  and  excuse  me,  if  I  be  too 
firee,  I'll  not  fail  to  remember  the  favour.  And 
if  ye  be  fond  o*  the  rod,  I've  a  clear  half  mile  of 
the  Coin  running  thorow  the  farm ;  and  mistress 
will  gi'  thee  a  hearty  welcome.' 

"  I  remember,  among  other  oddities  on  that 
day  —  and  you  know,  doctor,"  said  I,   "  that 
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every  hour  then  begot  some  farce  in  the  public 
streets  —  I  remember  an  old  chimney-sweep,  a 
fellow  with  a  short  grizzly  beard,  and  black  as 
the  bronze,  had  contrived  to  seat  himself  on  the 
horse  behind  the  equestrian  figure  of  King 
Charles  I.*;  and  his  climbing  boys  were  clus- 


♦  This  noble  equestrian  statue  of  King  Charles  I., 
at  Charing  Cross,  is  the  work  of  Hubert  Le  Soeur, 
a  Frenchman,  who  came  to  England  about  the  year 
1639-  "  The  commanding  grace  of  the  figure,  and 
exquisite  form  of  the  horse,  are  striking  to  the  most 
unpractised  eye,"  says  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  This 
piece  was  cast  in  1633  in  a  spot  of  ground  near  the 
church  of  Covent  Garden,  and  not  being  erected 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  it  wa« 
Bold  by  the  parliament  to  John  Rivet,  a  brazier, 
living  at  the  Dial,  near  Holborn  Conduit,  with  strict 
orders  to  break  it  to  pieces.  This  worthy,  we  may 
presume,  was  a  royalist.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  sa- 
gacious wight ;  for  he  produced  a  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  old  brass,  and  concealed  the  statue  and 
horse  under  ground  until  the  Restoration.  M.  de 
Archenholz  adds  a  curious  anecdote  to  this  account. 
He  cast  a  number  of  knives  and  forks  in  brass, 
which  he  sold  as  manufactured  from  the  statue. 
These  were  doubtless  purchased  with  avidity  by  the 
royalists,  out  of  affection  to  their  unfortunate  sa« 
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tered  about  the  base  of  the  statue :  he  held  on 
by  clasping  the  royal  effigy  round  the  waist,  and 
caused  much  mirth  to  the  surrounding  multi- 


vereign ;  and  sought  with  equal  eagerness  by  the 
rebels,  as  a  trophy  of  the  downfall  of  a  despot. 

Charing  Cross,  properly  so  called,  was  an  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  which  stood  on  this  spot  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  to  the  year  1646,  and  the  last 
memorial  of  conjugal  affection  erected  by  that 
sovereign  to  the  manes  of  his  beloved  wife,  Queen 
Eleanor,  on  the  removal  of  her  corpse  from  Lincoln- 
shire to  Westminster.  <^  But  neither  its  ornamental 
situation,  the  beauty  of  its  structure,  nor  the  ami- 
able design  of  its  erection,  (which  did  honour  to  hu- 
manity,)" says  another  intelligent  author,  "  could 
preserve  it  from  the  merciless  zeal  of  the  times.** 
It  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  relic  of  Popish  superstition.  This  cross, 
that  at  Northampton,  at  Waltham,  and  other 
places  where  the  royal  hearse  rested  in  the  funeral 
procession,  were  set  up  from  the  designs  of  Peter 
Cavallini.  So  that  this  ancient  site  has  owed  its 
principal  ornaments,  though  at  very  distant  periods, 
to  foreign  artists. 

Its  demolition  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  wits 
of  the  times.  A  sarcastic  copy  of  verses  on  the 
subject  is  printed  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.     Another  in  the  King's  Pamphlets  at  the 
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tudes.  The  con^tabl^s  would  have  unhorsed 
him,  had  they  dared ;  but  the  wit  of  the  mob, 
and  the  sooty  pogue'3  audacity,  togetlier,  pre* 
served  his  seat." 


British  Museum,  entitled  "  The  Last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Charing" Crosse"  beginning,  "  /w- 
primisy  I  commit  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
structure  of  a  ne:vr»erected  qonduit,  to  be  sepul- 
chred in  the  place  where  I  have  lived  so  long,  and 
r)ow  must  die,  that  so  water  may  continually  flow 
f^oia  nay  n^onument  to  wash  the  eyes  of  those  sor- 
rowful faces,  that,  when  they  passe  by,  sigh  and  sob 
at  the  remembrance  of  me/'  It  had  stood  356 
years. 

The  curious  may  see  a  print  of  this  crpss,  en- 
graved in  outline  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  work  of 
Illustrations  qf  Pennant.  -^  ( See  Londiniana.)  The 
group  bad  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  family 
of  Howard- Arundel,  who  have  still  receipts  to  show 
hy  whom,  and  for  whom  it  was  cast. 

This  interesting  object,  certainly  one  of  the 
Xnost  picturesque  ornaments  of  the  town,  was  set 
yp  in  its  present  situation  at  the  expence  of  the 
crown,  by  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  after- 
wards Dul^e  of  Leeds.  The  pedestal  was  designed 
and  executed  by  the  incomparable  sculptor  in  wood, 
Qrii^lin  Gibbons.  \ie  Soeur  lived  in  $t.  Bartholo- 
m^w'ii  Clop^  ^%cent  tq  that  venerable  remain  of 
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"  Out  upon  you  !'*  said  a  tall  fellow  in  a  lea- 
ther apron,  with  stentorian  lungs,  standing 
upon  a  waggon ;  '^  out  upon  you,  you  meddling 

peace  officers!  What,  dethrone  your  black- 
prince?  pull  down  the  son  of  his  majesty?" 
Tliis  was  touching  the  right  key.  "  Away  with 
you,  you  Jacobites,  (any  nonsense  did  on  the 
occasion ;)  this  is  the  day  for  setting  up  of  kings, 
and  not  for  pulling  them  down  !  '  Soldiers,  take 
away  the  traitors  !"  The  horse-guards  laughed; 
every  one  was  in  high  spirits ;  farmer  Stubbs 
eould  scarcely  contain  himself.  "  Bayn't  he  a 
right  Englii^man?"  said  he. 

The  orator  from  the  waggon  had  a  powerfiif 
ally  in  a  small-coal  man,  held  up  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  of  the  crowd,  and  well  known  for 
his  shriM  voice,  who,  encouraged  by  the  good 
humour  of  the  horse  soldiers,  loudly  cried  out, 
"  Let  the  young  king  alone,  and  be  hanged, 


antiquity,  the  church  of  Great  St>  Bartfaolooiawy 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  within  the  GeoUuc  gato,.  oa 
the  east  side  of  Smithfield.  In  this  venerable 
churchy  Not.  29;  1630,  was  buried  Isaac  Le  Soeur, 
a.  son  o£  tbe  ni§enioufl^ft>rdgner.  —  Vide  Walpole. 
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you  cowardly  Jacobites !  What,  tear  a  royal 
son  from  the  back  of  his  father  ?  Look  upon 
them,  good  people ;  behold  their  honest  black 
faces,  they  be  like  as  two  peas." 

This  was  a  climax,  and  the  unruly  mob  be- 
gan pelting  the  peace  officers  from  their  enter- 
prize  ;  when,  a  magistrate  sensibly  interposing, 
order  was  restored,  and  the  sweep  was  allowed 
to  remain  riding  en  croupe^  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  John  Bull. 

Monsey  lost  no  time  in  returning  with  me  to 
Leicester  Fields,  and  thanked  me  over  and  over 
for  calling  him  to  his  friend,  who  had  an  abhor- 
rence of  medicine.  ^^I  would  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  his  state  for  the  king's  crown,"  said 
he :  "  for  through  God's  mercy  I  saved  his  valu- 
able life."  He  staid  by  his  bedside  the  whole 
night 

IJWarth  got  relief  from  his  pain  before  day- 
break, ^nd  dozed ;  but  suddenly  awaking,  began 
to  talk  6f  his  projected  picture :  his  fever  was 
high,  and  he  wandered  at  times.  We  could  not 
keep  him  still.  "  The  old  king  knew  no  more 
of  painting,"  said  he,  "  than  that  black  man," 
pointing  to  Monsey,  who  was  in  court  mourning. 
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Monsey  moved  the  candle,  and  said,  "  Hush, 
Hogarth,  or  Ephraim  and  I  will  leave  ^you,  and 
then  you  must  die."  "  What,  for  treason  ?" 
said  he.  "  I  say  the  old  king  scribbled  all  over 
my  March  to  Finchley :  see  there,  if  s  black  as  a 
hearse."  Poor  Hogarth,  notwithstanding  his 
loyalty,  never  forgave  the  king  for  his  indiffer- 
ence to  that  incomparable  work. 

«  Why,  faith  !"  said  the  doctor,  «  I  do  not 
wonder  at  that ;  there  was  no  treason  iii  saying 
the  old  king  knew  nothing  of  the  fine  arts ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  he  cared  not  a  straw  about 
the  matter." 

His  majesty's  frigid  indifference,  and  nonsen- 
sical  observations  on  seeing  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion, naturally  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
painter,  who  was  sufficiently  sensitive  on  the 
score  of  his  reputation. 

"  There,"  said  the  king,  "  I  have  seen 
enough,  take  it  away.  This  is  not  a  march, 
this  is  all  confiision  and  hurly-burly ;  the  painter 
has  painted  my  guards  all  as  drunk  as  roker- 
pokers,"  (his  usual  term  for  swine).  His  ma- 
jesty, perhaps,  was  the  only  person  who  could 
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not  feel  the  wit  and  humour  of  that  incompar- 
able pieqe.  * 

When  Hogarth  related  at  the  club  at  Old 
Slaughter's  what  passed  at  Kensington,  at  the 
time  the  picture  was  submitted  to  the  royal  eye, 
Highmore,  who  had  a  slow,  dry  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  observed,  "  I  suppose  his 
kingship  would  have  preferred  his  rank  and 
file  marching  along,  two  and  two,  pair^and  pair, 
as  the  Italian  galante  showmen  trundle  the  birds 
and  beasts  through  the  magic  lanthem  into 
Noah's  ark." 

"  No  doubt,  that  exhibition  would  be  more 
to  his  princely  taste,"  said  Hogarth ;  "  and  so 
I  shall  dedicate  my  print  of  the  drunken  guards 
to  the  King  of  Prussia." 

But  to  return  to  the  gardens  of  old  Somerset 
House.  "  No,  doctor,"  said  I,  "  you  perceive 
that  I  was  not  of  the  party."  **  But  I  was,  my 
good  friend,"  said  he ;  and  repeated,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  whimsical  drama  of  that  memo^ 
^able  night." 

*  In  justice  to  His  Majesty,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  he  took  great  pleasure  in  looking 
at  the  humorous  engravings  from  Hogarth. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

OLD   SOMERSET    HOUSE    GARDENS.  —  LAURENCE 
STERNE   AND   MISS  LINTOT'S   ORATORY. 

Well,  we  met  at  Doyley's  and  took  our  coffee, 
and  one  of  the  Warton's,  I  forget  which,  gave 
us  some  pretty  anecdotes  of  the  young  king, 
which  he  had  from  his  mother  the  dowager 
princess,  from  which  we  inferred  he  was  a  youth 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  inclined  for  study. 
Warton  had  seen  some  architectural  designs  of 
the  young  prince,  "  which,"  said  he,  "  if  we 
may  believe  were  really  his  own,  evinced  a  ta- 
lent for  that  noble  study."  "  By  the  way,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  I  remember  Joshua  Kirby  *,  fa- 
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*  Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  originally  a  coach  and  house 
painter  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk  ;  but  having  contract- 
ed an  early  friendship  with  that  original  genius, 
Gainsborough,  which  lasted  through  life,  it  is  sup- 
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ther  of  that  worthy  creature,   Mrs.  Trimmer, 
once  told  me,  (and  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 


posed,  through  this  kind  associate,  he  was  induced 
to  try  his  hand  at  landscape.  He  exhibited  several 
views  from  nature.  It  has  often  happened  that 
what  is  wanting  in  genius,  is,  in  some  degree,  com- 
pensated by  ingenuity.  Kirby  having  a  mathema- 
tical turn,  sedulously  studied  linear  perspective; 
and,  in  1754<,  read  three  lectures  on  that  useful 
science  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  by  the  recommendation  of 
its  members,  published  his  first  work.  '^  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor's  Method  of  Perspective  made  easy,"  which 
he  dedics^ted  to  his  friend  Hogarth.  It  is  to  this 
work  we  owe  that  unique  design  of  our  humourous 
painter's  plate,  **  Burlesque  Perspective,"  the  wit 
of  which  has  amused  all  the  painters  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Kirby  had  the  honour  to  teach  architectural 
drawing  to  his  late  majesty  George  III.,  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Majesty  had  a  great 
personal  regard  for  him :  he  was  a  most  worthy 
man. 

As  this  society  was  established  by  the  artists,  and 
supported  at  their  private  expence,  and  as  it  was 
the  precursor  of  that  Royal  Academy,  founded  by 
our  late  venerable  and  munificent  sovereign,  it  may 
amuse  the  curious  to  peruse  a  list  of  its  members, 
as  it  may  help  to  preserve  the  names  of  some  inge- 
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speak  upon  the  subject  than  old  Josh,)  that  the 
prince  had  an  excellent  notion  of  construction ; 


nious  artists,  whose  patriotic  exertions  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  sink  into  oblivion  for  the  want  of 
even  this  frail  memorial. 

G.  F.  Moser,  the  worthy  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  its  first  institution.  Francis  Hayman, 
Samuel  Wale,  celebrated  in  their  day  for  illustrat- 
ing books  with  their  pictorial  designs.  G.  B.  Cipri- 
ani, who  introduced  a  superior  taste  for  book- 
prints.  Allan  Ramsay.  F.  M.  Newton.  Charles 
Catton,  the  prince  of  coach  painters.  J.  Zofiany, 
the  Wilkie  of  his  day.  Collins,  a  sculptor,  who 
con  amore^  modelled  the  prototype  busf  for  Frank 
Hayman's  Don  Quixote.  Jeremy  Meyer.  William 
Woollet,  an  engraver,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
painted  landscapes  with  his  graving  tool.  Anthony 
Walker,  also  an  engraver.  Linnel,  an  excellent 
carver  in  wood,  a  branch  of  art  now  almost  obsolete. 
John  Mortimer,  a  choice  spirit,  of  great  genius,  cut 
off  in  his  prime,  and  lamented  by  all  the  worthies 
of  the  profession.  Rubenstein,  the  drapery  pahiter, 
an  ingenious  drudge  to  the  portrait  painters,  and 
remarkable  for  being  too  late  at  the  Academy, 
when  his  whimsical  petulance  caused  much  private 
mirth.  James  Paine,  son  of  the  architect  who  built 
the  Lyceum.  Tilly  Kettle,  who  went  to  the  East, 
and  gathered  riches  by  painting  the  nabobs.    Wil- 
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and  I  have  heard  that  great  man,  Wyatt,  say, 
that  in  the  correspondence  which  he  held  with 


liam  Pars,  who  was  sent  to  Greece  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  who,  after  three 
years'  study  among  the  classic  ruins  of  antiquity, 
returned  with  stores  of  rich  materials  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  rising  architects,  now  the  first  in 
the  world.  Vandergutch,  a  painter,  transformed 
into  a  picture  dealer,  one  of  the  few  who  knew  his 
business,  and  whose  word  "  was  worth  a  straw." 
Charles  Grignion  the  venerable,  whose  graving 
tool  has  helped  to  perpetuate  that  other  worthy  an- 
cient master,  Samuel  Wale.  C.  Norton,  Charles 
Sherlock,  Charles  Bibb,  an  honest  triumvirate,  also 
practising  the  calcographic  art.  Richmond,  Kee* 
ble,  Evans,  and  Black,  all  known  in  tlieir  day. 
Russel,  the  crayon  painter.  Roper  and  Parsons, 
now  forgotten.  Richard  Cosway,  whose  elegant 
sketches  and  tasteful  fancy,  in  many  departments 
of  his  art,  shall  stand  recorded  long  after  his  harm- 
less eccentricities  have  been  forgotten,  and  all  his 
ghosts  quietly  laid  in  the  Red  Sea.  W.  Marlowe,  a 
very  respectable  landscape  paintcF,  neither  remem- 
bered nor  regarded  according  to  his  deserts. 
Messrs.  Griggs,  Rowe,  R.  Dubourg,  J.  Taylor, 
I.  S.  Dance,  I.  Seton,  and  T.  Ratcliffe,  six  worthies, 
pupils  and  inmates  with  our  gay  Frank  Hayman, 
Richard  Earlom,  the  engraver  of  the  Liher  Veri- 
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the  late  king,  regarding  the  alterations  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  for  His  Majesty  frequently  wrote  to 


tatis  of  Claude.  J.  A.  Grease,  the  most  corpulent 
of  all  the  sons  of  St.  Luke,  with  whom  our  late  kind 
monarch  had  often  condescended  to  exchange  a 
scrap  of  playful  wit.  Gresse  taught  Her  late  Ma- 
jesty and  the  princesses  to  design  the  human  figure, 
Guiesepi  Marchi,  a  sort  of  deputy  spare  right-hand 
to  the  great  Reynolds.  Thomas  Beech.  Lambert, 
a  sculptor,  pupil  of  Roubilliac.  Reed,  also  (but 
on  uncertain  authority)  another  pupil  of  his :  this 
was  a  conceited  $park,  who  used  to  annoy  the  great 
sculptor.  He  was  author  of  the  pan-cake  clouds, 
and  the  other  heterogeneous  combination  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  sea,  which  blocks  out  so  many  square 
feet  of  the  original  architecture  on  the  south  side 
of  the  grand  vista  of  Westminster  Abbey.  To  him, 
however,  during  his  pupilage,  must  in  justice  be 
ascribed,  the  marvellous  tooling  of  the  skeleton 
figure  of  Death,  on  Mrs.  Nightingale's  monunient. 

Biagio  Rebeca,  the  facetious  painter,  wh6tie  ori- 
ginal humour  in  numberless  professional  freaks,  the 
invention  of  the  moment,  had  begotten  much  inno» 
cent  mirth  at  Windsor,  in  the  happy  days  of  (he 
best  king  and  queen  that  ever  graced  a  throne. 

Richard  Wflson, -^  alas !  the  greatest  genius^ 
the  least  understood  t 

Terry.    Thomas  Beech.   Lewis  Lattifere.    John 
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him  from  Weymouth  upon  the  subject,  that  his 
directions,  touching  the  local  capabilities  of  what 
might  be  done,  and  what  might  not,  in  piercing 
the  ancient  walls,  exhibited  a  judgment  that 
would  have  been  creditable  to  a  professor. 
Aye,  Hardcastle,  (added  the  doctor),  could  the 
king  have  had  his  own  way,  what  a  country  of 
intellect  would  this  have  been  ere  now.  I  ques- 
tion whether  Charles  himself  possessed  a  spirit 
of  greater  munificence  towards  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general  than  he.    I  have  pondered  a 

thousand  times  upon  the  question,  why  the  rulers 
and  governors  of  an  intelligent  people  are  so 

commonly  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  the  ti^ly 


Seton.  David  Martin.  Burgess.  Burcli,  the  me- 
dallist. John  Collett,  an  imitator  of  Hogarth. 
Hogarth  himself!  yes,  he  was  a  member!  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Joseph  Nol- 
lekins,  whose  sculptured  busts  vie  with  the  classic 
marble  of  the  Greeks ;  the  venerable  last  6ur\'iving 
member  of  this  old  English  school  of  worthies,  save 
and  excepting  one,  the  pupil  of  Frank  Hayman, 
John  Taylor^  who  knew  them  all,  and  whose  never- 
failing  reminiscence  has  obligingly  helped  me,  and 
that  mainly  too,  in  drawing  up  this  list. 
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great  —  the  few  of  rare  genius  —  whose  virtues 
and  whose  talents  make  others  wise?  Kings 
would  cherish  such,  I  verily  believe,  if  ministers 
would  let  them.  Our  good  old  sovereign  *  did 
all  he  could,  and  delighted  to  enumerate  how 
many  of  his  subjects,  of  transcendant  abilities. 


*  It  no  doubt  annoyed  His  Majesty,  pious  as  he 
was,  without  the  least  tincture  of  bigotry,  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts  by  those  starched  divines,  who  held  that  the 
adorning  the  metropolitan  church  with  pictures, 
designed  from  passages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  was 
Incompatible  with  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  tem- 
ple. Yet,  credite  posteri !  this  same  metropolitan 
church  had,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  proudly 
displayed  the  trophies  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilliesy 
and  now  exhibits  for  money  a  daily  exhibition  of 
sculptured  images  of  English  heroes,  attended  by 
heathen  deities ! 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Sir  JosKoa  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Benjamin  West,  and  others,  good  men 
and  great  artists,  proposed  gratuitously  to  paint  sa- 
cred historical  subjects,  to  fill  the  pannels  of  the 
piers  of  the  arches  that  support  the  dome  of  this 
magnificent  edifice.  And  that,  although  His  Ma- 
jesty approved  of  the  plan.  Dr.  Terrick,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  would  not  give  his  consent. 
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would  be  added  to  the  list  of  British  worthies, 
and  henceforth  make  a  figure  in  the  annals  of 
his  reign.  Heaven  preserve  his  memory !  (said 
my  enlightened  friend),  should  be  the  word 
with  men  of  science,  for  he  kmg  fought  their 
battles  single-handed.  But  this  is  a  digression, 
Ephraim :  know  then,  Sterne  offered  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick  his  arm,  old  Doyley  squired  the  tall  spinster 
Lintot  *,  and  your  humble  servant  skipped  across 
the  Strand,  down  beside  Duchy  Lane^  to  tlie 
western  wicket  of  old  Somerset  House,  with  the 
lively  Miss ^  Oarrick's  relation. 

When  we  entered  the  gardens,  and  proceed- 
ed onwards  to  the  parapet  wall  upon  the  border 
of  the  river,  we  found  many  persons  assembled 
in  the  walk,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  old 
acquaintance. 

Laurence  Sterne  began  to  fidget,  for  fear  of 
the  dajx^s  from  the  Thames :  "  It  is  an  eager 
and  a  nipping  air"  said  he.  Mrs.  Garrick  tied 
her  handkerchief  round  his  neck.  Wilson  said, 
^  Roscius,  have  an  eye  on  that  Cassius  there : 


•  IMGss  Lintot,  cousin  german  of  Bernard  Lintot, 
Pope's  publisher. 
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behold  thy  wife's  mouchoirr  «  Behold  him  !" 
said  Davey;  "  he  is  too  platonic  —  a  mer© 
whispering  shadow  in  a  love-sick  maiden's 
dream  !**^ 

When  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  rolled  its 
deep  mournful  note  along  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  water,  it  struck  the  whole  assembly  inta 
silence  (said  the  doctor) ;  not  a  word  escaped, 
until  a  second  ponderous  sound  sped  through 
the  air,  to  tell  the  listening  groups  that  each 
paused  timed  a  minute.  The  park  and  tower 
guns  roared  right  and  left  in  awful  chorus. 

'*  Farewell,  old  king !"  said  Sterne;  "  peace 
to  thy  manes  !"  He  was  much  affected.  This 
was  a  solemn  moment ;  and  a  less  mournful  oc- 
casicHi  could  move  poor  Yorick :  he  spoke  with 
wonderous  pathos. 

"  Yes,  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,"  said 
Miss  Lintot,  with  her  parrot  voice.  She,  good- 
natured  soul,  was  Mistress  Uppermost^  as  Gar- 
rick  used  to  say,  on  all  occasions ;  so  she  must 
apostrophize  the  de&mct  monarch.  ^^  Yes,  he 
was  a  harmless  good  old  king,  as  brother  Ber- 
nard said,  and  would  not  hurt  a  worm !  Now, 
he  is  food  for  worms  himself.     Aye,  all  must  go 
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the  same  long  tiresome  road;  the  king  in  his 
robes,  and  the  beggar  in  his  rags;  old  folks  and 
young ;  beauty  and  ;  (the  bell  tolled  again) 

—  beauty  and  all that's  the  third  toll/'  said 

she.  "  Aye,  Mister  Sterne,  who'd  have  thought 
it !  The  blow  was  very  sudden.  Death  comes 
*mith  his  dart^  and  strikes  us  in  the  hearty  and 
gives  no  warning,  as  dear  cousin  Bernard  used 
to  say,  when  an  author  called  to  propose  a  long 
work;  and  hajppy  is  the  man^  he  used  to  say, 
who  is  prepared  for  trans-drans-translation!^  -, 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  whispered  Wilson. 
"  Translation  !"  —  O,  the  shop  !  the  shop  !" 
"  Hush  !"  said  Sterne,  loud  enough  for  Miss 
Lintot  to  hear ;  "  let  the  lady  proceed." 

Miss  Lintot  sobbed,  and  several  ladies  wept 
Encouraged  by  Sterne,  and  urged  on  by  the 
pathetic  effects  of  her  eloquence,  she  proceeded 

—  "  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  There 
is  a  time  for  picking  up  of  stones,  and  a  time  for 
throwing  them  away  again ;  and  man  is  nought 
but  grass.  The  good  old  king  is  gone  to  sleep  ; 
and  they  that  live  longest  see  the  most:  and 
God  only  knows  what  we  may  see  next;  for 
when  the  old  one's  gone,  then  does  a  new  one 
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come,  but  seldom  comes  a  bet-bet-bet ." 

Old  Mrs.  Garratt,  the  mercer's  wife,  who  had 
followed  her  syllable  by  syllable,  in  a  loud  whis- 
per helped  her  to  the  end  of  her  sentence,  with 
**  a  better."  "  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Miss 
Lintot,  with  a  most  melancholy  cadence;  ^'  thank 
you,  madam. ;"  and  all  the  ladies  curtsied. 

"  This  is  very  moving,"  said  Wilson ;  but 
with  such  original  gravity,  and  in  such  a  deep 
voice,  that  Sterne  caught  Garrick's  arm :  he 
could  scarcely  stand  or  breathe.  Garrick  was 
alarmed,  and  so  we  were  all  for  a  few  moments. 
Sterne  waved  his  hands  to  make  a  space, — 
he  was  nearly  giving  up  the  ghost  with  laughter. 
Several  friends  followed  him,  offering  assistance 
as  he  retired  to  the  comer  of  the  old  chapel  be- 
yond the  fountain.  **  There  is  nothing  the 
matter,"  said  Garrick,  almost  incapable  of  sup- 
porting his  friend  from  his  own  convulsions : 
"  go,  pray,  some  one  to  the  ladies,"  who  were 
all  consternation,  "  go,  or  we  shall  every  soul 
of  us  be  gazetted." 

"  O,  Davey !  Davey  !  this  is  too  much  !" 
said  Sterne,  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate. 
"  O,  Trim  !  Trim  !"  responded  Davey,  "  hide 
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thy  diminished  head,  and  henceforth  be  thou 
diop-&Uen.'' 

So  sudden  a  transition  from  sober  melancholy 
to  this  unexpected  farce,  made  us  roar  to  the  ut» 
most  stretch  of  our  risible  orgptns,  when  the  two 
grenadiers  within  the  gate  leading  to  the  Strand, 
demanded  with  authoritative  voice,  ^^  Who 
comes  here?^  Garrick,  who  ever  had  his  wits 
about  him,  stepped  forward  to  explain :  it  was  a 
dark  night,  and  we  were  as  black  as  ravens. 
The  sudden  noise  naturally  put  the  sentinels  on 
the  alert. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GARRXCK   AND   THE    GRENADIERS. 

We  all  approached  the  great  gate,  having 
entered  the  private  wicket  by  favour  of  an  old 
officer  of  the  household,  who  had  apartments 
in  the  palace,  and  went  right  up  beneath  the 
lamp,  to  show  the  sentinels,  that  we  were  gentle- 
men and  liege  subjects. 

"  This  is  no  proper  time  nor  place  for  your 
honours  to  be  so  joyous,"  said  an  old  grenadier, 
who  advanced  a  few  steps,  his  piece  shouldered 
with  bayonet  fixed,  and  added  with  emotion,  in 
a  manly  voice,  "  the  great  guns  are  just  now 
firing  the  last  time  for  that  sovoreign  who  has 
led  many  of  us  to  battle  !" 

It  was  the  most  impressive  reblike  I  had  ever 
heard  (said  tlie  doctor) :  we  were  struck  motion- 
less by  the  soldier's  address.  The  sentinel  said 
no  more :  he  and  his  comrade  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  before  their  post.     We  stood  until 
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the  firing  ceased,  when  the  relief  came  up ;  it 
was  ten  o'clock.  All  eyes  were  upon  Davey, 
as  he  watched  the  sentries  retire,  guessing  he 
would  make  some  speech  upon  the  occasion ; 
for  as  thou  knowest,  Ephraim,  he  was  never  at 
a  loss.  We  were  not  disappointed ;  for  he  be- 
gan spouting  with  great  promptitude,  directing 
his  hand  towards  the  deep  recess  of  the  gate- 
way leading  to  the  old  grating  which  thou  must 
remember  — '- 

'*  But  in  the  porch  did  ever  more  abide  — 
An  hedious  giant,  dredful  to  behold, 
That  Btopt  the  entrance  with  his  spatious  stride; 
And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold 
Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  faine  enter  would. 
His  name  was  Danger,  dreaded  over  all. 
Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duly  ward. 
From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forestall. 
And  faint-heart  fooles. 
Yet  many  doughty  warriors  often  tride 
In  greater  perills  to  be  stout  and  bold, 
Durst  not  the  sternness  of  his  look  abide  ; 
But  soon  as  they  his  countenance  behold 
Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold.** 

"  Tolerably  well,"  said  Wilson,  "  and  not  the 
less  natural  for  thy  fnght"     "  What  dost  think 
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of  that,  my  brave  boys  ?"  addressing  himself  to 
the  astonished  grenadiers.  "  Think  of  it,"  said 
one  of  them,  "why,  your  honour,  I  hope  no 
offence,  but  he  be  Mr.  Davey  Garrick  or  the 
devil."  GaiTick  answered,  "  Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  mark,  friend ;  that  was  very  like  to 
Garrick  ;  I  am  reckoned  like  him.  It  was  one 
of  Garrick's  speeches.  Thou  knowest  Garrick, 
aye  ?"  "  I  have  seen  him  more  than  once,  your 
honour,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  What  a  noble  fellow  is  that  old  grenadier  !'*^ 
said  Garrick ;  then  addressing  himself  again  to 
the  new  sentinels,  "  Pray,  my  honest  friends, 
who  were  the  two  men  that  you  have  just  re- 
lieved ?"  "  They  are  of  our  company  in  the 
Coldstream  guards,"  said  the  other ;  "  the 
oldest  has  been  in  the  regiment  since  I  were  a 
boy,  the  other  about  the  same  time  with  myself, 
now  almost  fifteen  years."  **  Could  we  see  them 
if  we  go  round  to  the  barracks  ?'  said  Garrick.' 
**  That  depends  upon  the  officer  on  duty  at  the 
guard-room,"  said  the  soldier.  "  I  hope  they 
have  given  no  offence,  your  honours  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Garrick,  **  they  are  fine  fellows, 
particularly  the  elder,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  good 
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word  for  them."     ^  God  bless  your  honours," 
said  the  sentinels;  "but  we  were  afraid  Pat 
might  have  given  your  honours  o£Pence,  for  he 
is  apt  to  be  too  free  with  his  tongue  to  his  bet- 
ters.    But  he  is  a  broad  Irishman,  and  a  merry 
lad,  for  all  that,  and  a  favourite  with  our  offi- 
cers, though  he  gets  a  drop  too  much  some- 
times.    The  older  man  is  an  ancient  Briton,  a 
good  soldier,  your  honour,  but  as  hot  as  a  pep- 
per-cod, and  that  has  kept  him  back,  for  he'd 
say  what's   uppermost,  though  the  devil  was 
drill-seijeant.     He  is  a  thorough  Welchman." 
"  What  say  you,  eh,  shall  we  go  round  to 
the  guard-room,  and  have  a  look  at  the  old 
Welsh  grenadier,  and  Pat  ?  I've  a  mind  to  talk 
with  the  fellows,"  said  Garrick. 

Wilson,  who  had  a  trick  of  bantering,  an- 
swered, "  Davey  wants  to  pick  up  some  new 
studies  from  nature ;  the  old  ones  being  worn 
out  by  repetition."  ''  And  a  litde  flattery,  by  way 
of  colouring^'*  SiBid  Sterne.  ^*  I'll  lay  my  life 
that  this  does  not  «3d  without  something  in  the 
usual  way.  A  little  wrhisk,  Wilson."  «  Aye, 
aye,"  said  the  painter,  "  some  striking  incident^ 
that  may  throw  a  light  on  the  little  egotist,  that 
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he  may  dazzle  in  the  public  pFinte,  and  thou  and 
I  be  scumbled  into  shadow."  **  I  heed  not  thy 
brilliant  Jtashes,  nor  the  thunifer  of  tby  gruff 
voice,  thou  mighty  brooder  oi storm  and  tempest^** 
said  the  player.  This  softened  the  humour  of 
the  author  of  Niobe.  Garrick  possessed  a  most 
happy  invention,  for  this  lively  strain  of  compli- 
ment. 

Wilson,  clapping  hun  on  the  back,  exclaimed, 
*V Advance,  proceed.  Go  on^  rilfollam  thecj  be 
thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin^  confound  thee, 
^or  go  I  must.''  "  'Tis  better  to  lead  than  drive," 
^aid  Sterne,  "so  says  squire  Shandy.  Davey 
has  mounted  the  cloud,  given  the  slaying  Apollo 
a  finishing  touch,  and  put  the  storm  brooder 
into  a  good  Jrame"  That  was  neat,  Ephraim, 
(said  the  doctor) ;  poor  Wilson  was  then  at  his 
zenith,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  fine  pic- 
ture. 

Warton  was  highly  amused  at  this  sportive 
scene.     I  recollect  now  it  was  Tliomas,  for  he-* 
said,  "  I  must  come  and  mix  a  little  with  you 
London  sparks,  for  all  the  wit  of  Oxford  is  clean 
burnt  out:  for  by  bell,  book  and  candle,  the 
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table  at  Trinit/s  becomes  as  dull  as  the  veriest 
dry-salter  cit's  in  Trinity  Lane."  To  be  sure 
the  party  were  lively  enough  by  this  time,  and 
away  we  sallied  in  quest  of  some  new  adventure, 
to  the  old  barracks. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE   GU^RD   ROOM,   OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE.* 

ARRIVED  at  the  Guard-room,  Garrick  sent  in 
his  card,  and  we  were  admitted.  The  officer 
on  duty  received  our  party  with  easy  politeness. 


J  '*■ 


*  Old  Somerset  House,  which  makes  so  picttir- 
esque  a  feature  in  the  old  paintings  and  engrayings 
of  the  Strand,  was  built  about  the  year  1549,  by 
the  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  who  demolished  the  palaces  of  the  bishops 
of  Chester  and  Worcester,  an  ancient  inn,  and  old 
St.  Mary's  Church;  with  the  materials  of  which 
was  erected  this  spacious  mansion.  On  the  decapi- 
tation of  the  duke,  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was 
subsequently  assigned  as  the  residence  for  queen 
dowagers  of  England.  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
queen  of  James  I.,  kept  her  court  here,  hence  it 
was  called  Denmark  House.  After  her  death,  it 
recovered  its  former  title.  Here  too  resided  the 
widowed  queen  of  Charles  II.     Somerset  House, 
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Garrick  briefly  related  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  begged  to  see  the  two  sentinels.  "  They 
are  originals^*^  said  the  officer,  smiling,  and 
then  desired  a  corporal  to  take  them  to  an  ad- 
joining room,  observing,  "  The  men  wiU  feel  less 
restraint  if  I  am  not  present." 

The  grenadiers   came  forth,    and   Garrick 


in  the  second  year  of  the  late  reign,  was  settled 
upon  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte.     But  this  act 
was  superseded  by  thh  purchase  of  Buckingham 
House,  so  long  the  royal  seat  of  that  conjugal  hap- 
piness, and  exemplary  virtue,  the  moral  effects  of 
wt^ph  have  been  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
/  Old  Somerset  House  Palace  consisted  of  several 
Curtis,    and  had  a  garden  behind,   open  to   the 
Tliames.      The   Strand  front  was    adorned   with 
columns,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  gate,  that  opened 
into  a  quadrangle.    On  the  south  of  the  first  court 
was  an  arcade  in  front  of  the  great  hall,  used  as  a 
guard-room,  beyond  which  were  other  coi^rts.    The 
back  front  next  the  river,  was  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones.     The  garden  was  curiously  laid  out,  and 
ornamented  with  statues.     Each  court  descended 
to  the  level  of  the  garden,  which  was  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  above  the  river  — -  the  site  of  part 
of  which,  yet  remains  on  the  east  side,  bounded  by 
a  high  wall,  that  runs^own  by  Strand  Lane.    . 
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began,  ^^  How  goes  it  my  worthies  ?*  the  men 
touched  their  caps.  ^^  I  love  a  good  soldier;  I 
respect  the  man  who  does  his  duty;  and  I  ho- 
nour the  brave.  You  have  both  played  your 
parts  so  well,  that  I  will  notice  it  to  the  colonel 
of  your  regiment,  who  is  my  friend.  So  you 
honour  the  memory  of  our  good  old  king,"  said 
Davey  to  the  ancient  Briton — the  tear  stood  in 
his  martial  eye  —  "I  do,  your  honour;  I  have 
bled  for  him,  and  would  again,  had  it  been  the 
will  of  God."  "  You  have  seen  the  young  king, 
no  doubt,"  said  Garrick.  "  I  have,  your  ho- 
nour," said  the  soldier:  ^^  I  stood  sentinel^ at 
the  great  house  in  St.  James's  Square*  thed^jr 
he  was  brought  into  this  troubled  world,  and 
oft-times  since :  he  is  grown  a  fine  young  man, 
and  like  his  late  royal  father,  our  beloved  j[!>rince : 
I  hope  he  will  walk  in  his  path."  There  was  a 
dignity  of  manner  in  this  veteran  that  surprised 
us  all.     Garrick  offered  his  purse  —  "  There  is 


♦  It  is  not  known  to  every  one,  that  our  late  king 
was  bom  in  that  noble  mansion  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  James's  Square,  now  the  town  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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something,"  said  he,  "  for  you  and  your  com- 
rade to>  drink  the  yomig  king's  health ;  and  be 
as  loyal  to  him  as  to  his  royal  grand&ther." 
"  No,  sir,"  said  the  proud  grenadier,  respect- 
fidly  refusing  to  accept  it,  "  I  spoke  too  boldly 
to  your  honours,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
speak."  Garrick  seized  his  hand :  "  Worthy 
soldier,"  said  he,  "  if  every  man  did  his  duty 
like  thee,  then  might  old  England  bid  defiance 
to  the  world;  and  putting  the  purse  in  his 
ppeklit^ "added,  <^  We- will,  talk  of  this^  another 
time." 

*«  Well,  my  hearty !"  said  Garrick,  address- 
iqg'Umself  to  the-  other?  son  of  Mars  —  a  fine 
picture  of  an  Irishman,  with  a  laughing  eye  — 
**  and  you  hold  the  same  loyal  sentiments.  What, 
you  have  seen  the  young  king  too  ?"  "  Indeed, 
and  I  have  too,  and  more  nor  once,  and  that 
was  the  last  time  before  I  went  abroad  upon  the 
expedition.  I  stood  sentinel  upon  the  play- 
house stage,  your  honours,  when  he  and  his 
right  good-looking  princely  father  was  there,  to 
see  King  JEI^mlet  of  Denmark.  O !  I  will  never 
forget  that  night,  now  sure.  No  offence,  if  a 
pooF  soldier  speaks  a  word  a  bit  of  himself,  I 
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hope,  your  honours/'  "  Not  in  the  least,*'  said 
Garrick,  eager  to  draw  him  out :  "**  Well,  of  that 
night?'*  "  O  !  that  night  will  never  forget  my 
being  made  a  dismal  coward.  I've  beea  at 
dose-length  with  the  enemyinore  nor  once,'^Hflid 
thought  I  might  have  been  at  worsi6  work  than 
that:  and  I  am  a  child  at  lying,  would*^;! ^not 
rather  crawl  up  to  the  blazing  cannon  at  a  crack- 
ling breach,  than  do  duty  by  myself  all  alone 
on  old  Windsor  Terrace,  I  never  knew  what 
fear  was  till  then,  when  I  saw  Mister  Davey 
Garrick — bad  manners  to  him  for  that,  and  that 
alone  sure,  for  I  touched  the  old  king's  blessed 
countenance  in  the  shfl|^  and  make  of  a  goldai 
guinea  piece,  from  his  generous  hand  on  that 
holy  night."  Garrick  squeezed  in  among  us, 
when  Wilson  said,  "  Proceed,  my- lively *ltuii" 
The  old  grenadier  touched  Pat,  and  frowned, 
**  Look  ye  now,"  said  he,  "  has  not  his  honour 
there,"  pointing  to  Wilson,  **  bid  me  proceed  ? 
*Twas  when  Mister  Garrick  was  acting  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  Denmark,  like ;  the  ghost's 
elder  son.  Look,  your  honours,  I  stands  here, 
near  the  Prince  Frederick's  box,  and  young 
prince  Hamlet  there ;  just  now  peeps  the  ghost 
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with  his  w^hite  fiice,  all  in  armour,  up  a  dark 
hole;  and  all  the  lights  were  out  of  sight  sure^ 
upon  the  stage*  The  actor  looked  so  ghastly— 
all  in  sruch  terror,  that  I  come  over  in  a  cold 
sweat,  and  my  knees  would  not  stand  s^ill  at 
aU.» 

"  Then  you  admire  Garridk,*'  said'Warton, 
enjoying  the  'actor's  confusion.  **  Come,  let's 
be  off,'*  said  Davey.  "  O,  no !"  said  Sterne; 
*^  go  on,  my  good  fellow,  thou  art  very  enter- 
tainiQg."  Pat  did  not  Urnnt  urging.  Wilson 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  door  to  prevent 
an  escape.  *^  O,  your  honours,  saw  him!  X 
wiH  never  fotget  what  I  sew !  he  made  me  weep 
with  my  two  eyes,  just  like  a  big  girl  at  a  wai* 
ing:  'twas  when  ho  saw  his  own  ill-used  flesh 
and  bloody  in  the  spirit  o£  the  old  king.  Fat, 
l^e  upon  you,  said  I,  inwardly  to  myself,  Are 
you  not  a  soldier  ?  O,  I  thought  of  my  own 
poor  old  parent,  though  he  did  not  die  in  ar- 
mour, sure.  When  he  said,  ^  Shall  I  call  thee 
&&er,'  'twas  so  natural,  my  heart  did  break. 
Father !  O,  I  thought,  that's  a  blessed  name  I 
though  I  was  no  great  blessing  to  him,  poor 
old  man,  and  never  set  sight  of  his  kind-hearted 
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countenance  after  I  went  for  a  soldier  (sore 
against  his  will),  and  left  him  to  dig  with  his 
feeble  arms  all  alone,  strong  as  I  was ;  the  more's 
the  pity."  Pat  made  a  pause  to  wipe  his  eye* 
**  But  Fve  made  it  up  to  mother,  sure ;  for  I  goes 
on  a  tpree  only  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  him 
thatf  s  gone :  and  sent  the  goldai  coin  that  Mister 
Garrick  gave  me  to  comfort  her  grey  hairs,  poor 
widow  woman  !  and  five  others,  that  I  got  from 
the  prince's  own  hands — our  present  young 
king — aft^r  the  play  was  done  and  over.  Prince 
Frederic,  with  a  tender  heart,  as  if  he'd  been 
bom  a  poor  man's  child,  saw  my  uneasiaesst 
and  came  round  a-back  of  the  stage,  all  among 
the  painted  scenes,  and  got  me  relieved;  and 
when  the  performance  was  clean  over,  gave  a 
purse  to  his  son,  Prince .  George,  a  genteeler 
youth  as  you'll  never  see  in  a  thousand,  not  ^ 
cartridge  length  longer  than  my  musket,  who 
put  it  into  my  graceless  hand  with  the  air  of  an 
angel !  -—  Next  week  that  never  was,  I  takes  the 
twelve  o'clock  night  guard  at  the  North  Ter- 
race: and  when  the  seijeant  locked  the  iron 
gate  upon  me^  and  I  was  left  alone  by  myself 
I  thinks  of  j^ibter  Davey  Garrick  and  the  old 
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King  Hamlet,  and  about  the  hair  bristling  up 
like  a  porcupine.  I  walked  a  little  beyond  my 
post  then,  to  look  tip  at  a  light  up  a-top,  in  the 
caistle,  sure,  all  for  company's  sake ;  and  when 
it'  was  gone,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  O  \ 
thought  I,  Pat,  you're  a  precious  sinner;  So  I 
crossed  myself  and  began  to  whistle  to  keep 
my  spirits  up ;  and  I  did  not  know  what,  till 
the  old  towers  all  along  whistled  Ally-croker ; 
it  was  the  echo  of  my  own  voice  likely  enough, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  hear  it  then.  Presently,  I 
turns  me  round,  and  thought  'twas  my  father. 
Mercy  on  me !  'twas  nothing  at  all,  your  ho- 
nours :  'twas  Mister  Alteration-&ce,  old  neigh- 
bour Moon-shine,  resting  on  my  sentry-box. 
O,  your  honours !  I  will  never  be  a  man  no 
m(»e  when  I  be  all  alone.  I  was  a  soldier  be- 
foM  now,  and  did'nt  fear  the  devil^  and  all  of 
Mister  Garrick. 

**  Our  colonel's  valet  de  sham  t'other  day, 
^ivhoi  I  took  a  letter,  says  *  Well,  Paddy,  and 
I  suppose  you'll  not  fight  for  George  the  Third.' 
That's  not  a  proper  question  for  a  soldier, 
^ys  I:  and  why  not  fight  for  jny  king,  sir* 
rakP"      *  Because  you're  9^  PapUh^  says  he. 
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And  so  was  my  dad,  says  I;  and  a  better 
Christian  nor  yon,  you  beggarly  rap-scallion. 
And  so  he  was,  your  honours ;  for  though  he's 
laid  low,  he  always  gave  me  good  advice :  for 
he  writ  me  when  I  was  far  away,  and  wore  his 
majesty's  cloth—**  do  your  duty,  child,  for  the 
love  of  God,  for  King  George  is  no  peirsecutor.' 
And  if  I  had  writ  half  as  well  as  he,  I'd  not  been 
in  the  ranks  till  now,  sure." 

"  What,  Prince  Frederic  saw  you  in  tears," 
said  Warton,  much  amused  with  the  Irishman's 
loquaciousness.  **  He  did,  sure  enough,  your 
honour,  and  so  did  the  good  people  in  the  pit, 
too.  I  never  was  ashamed  of  my  sinful  life  so 
much  as  that." 

**  Thou  had'st  no  occasim  for  shame,  my 
honest  soldier,"  said  Stejcnif^  Ht^Wliat,  your 
honour,  not  to  stand  upon  yopp  two  tottering 
knees,  all  eyes  upon  you,  witljL  a  mu&et  in  your 
fist,  snivelling  like  a  pick -pocket  at  a  whipping- 
post *  OS,  ofi^'  cried  the  people,  *  off  soldier.' 
I  thought  they  were  savage  with  my  weakness ; 
but  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  clapped  their  lily 
hands.  Just  then,  serjeant  Bell  claps  his  honest 
paw  upon  my  shoulder,  and  whips  another  in 
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my  post.  Thinks  I,  Pat,  it's  all  over  with  you; 
and  I  stood  useless  as  a  pump  in  a  drought. 
But  Mistei^  Garrick  came  off,  and  clapping  me 
on  the  back,  slipped  the  gold  in  my  hand,  and 
says,  *  Courage,  my  worthy  lad ;  you're  a  fellow 
with  a  feeling  heart  like  mine  own.'" 
•  "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  Wilson.  "I'll  be 
sworn,  Garrick,  thou  brought'st  us  hither  but 
to  sound  thy  own  trumpet  **  Nay ;  now,  'pon 
honour,  Dick  Wilson  !— Sterne  ! — gentlemen  ! 
can  you  think  me  such  a  coxcomb?"  "  O,  that 
will  not  do,"  said  Wilson,  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter; "that  will  never  do,  my  dear  Davey— 
never,  never !"  **  O,"  said  the  soldier,  spring 
ing  with  delight,  "  O,  thou  fool,  Paddy,  Paddy. 
Bless  your  honour,  the  same  bright  eye  that 
kioked  cleans  into^  my  heart;  and  the  voice, 
sweet  music,  that  made  a  woman  of  me;  may 

eyes  right  upon  you ;  may  dutiful  chiUer  march 
in  your  rear^  and  the  sweet-smellmg  flowers  that 
spring  up  upon  your  marble  tomb-stone,  be 
watered  with  the  tears  of  one  and  all  of  the 
angels  of  mercy !" 
Garrick,  less  angry  than  confuted  at  this  un- 
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expected  scene,  forced  a  retreat,  and  we  all 
followed,  with  Wilson  bawling.  "  Exeufit 
omnesJ* 

"  Well  told,  doctor,"  said  I ;  "  Garrick  him- 
self would  not  have  related  it  more  in  char 
racter.** 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  repeat  these 
idle  tales,  (said  my  old  friend,)  but  somehow 
I  never  think  of  that  lively  soul,  but  I  feel 
myself  a  young  man  again.  I  know — I  know^ 
sir,  he  was  rated  for  his  vaxiity,  but  often  un* 
justly,  and  unkindly  too^  by  many  dull  wightSf 
who  were  k(^t  alive  by  his  native  gaiety. 
Then,  (said  he,)  with  becoming  regard  for 
the  memory  of  our  loi^-departed  friend,**- 
then,  sir,  his  gaiety  carried  him  not  beyond 
die  bounds  of  decency :  no  man  was  the  wpr^ 
for  his  society* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A   NIGHT  AT   GARRICK's. 


Well,  sir,  (resumed  the  doctor,)  but  let  me 
end  the  strange  eventjid  history  of  this  night. 
We  went  back  to  Doyley^is  for  the  ladies ;  and 
when  we  had  apologized  [for  our  rudeness 
in  leavmg  them,  we  fonned  a  party  and  went  to 
sup  with  Garrick  in  Southampton  Street,  and 
there  we  kept  our  revels  rare  and  late.  I  be- 
lieve that  moralist,  the  RuTnbler^  had  to  answer 
for  many  of  our  midnight  orgies ;  for  he,  <  like 
Minerva's  bird  (as  Goldsmith  would  have  it) 
was  most  alive  when  the  sober  geese  were  gone 
to  sleep.' 

^  So  much  for  bad  examples  in  good  men," 
said  Mrs.  Garrick,  when  the  correct  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  his  sober  colleague,  Mister  Sam 
Johnson,  used  to  keep  her  husband  so  late  in 
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Newport  Street*,  after  his  endeavour  to  appease 
her  anxiety,  by  "Dearest,  I  have  passed  the 
evening  with  two  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  souls." 
Johnson  was  at  Garrick's,  and  so  was  Reynolds^ 
waiting  his    return  —  "  You    observe   pretty, 
hourSi  ladies  !"  said  the  doctor,  as  Mrs.  Grarriok 
and  her  relation  entered.     "  Here  have  Joshua 
and  I  been  gravely  moralizing  on  the  dissipation 
of  the  age;    and   our  sage  speculations    are 
likely  to  terminate  with — ^what  wilt  thou  aSbrd 
us  for  our  supper,  honoured  lady  ?    I  ask  you^ 
madam,"  added  the  doctor^  "  for  Davey  is  be- 
come so  parsimonious,   that  pne  is  driven   to 
finish  that  repast  begun  with  him,  at  the  first 
hospitable  tavern  one  can  meet,   in  travelling 
homeward  to  one's  bed — ^Aye  !  what  wilt  •  thou 


*  Sir  Joshua  Rejnolds  at  this  time  lived  in  a  com«> 
modious  house,  on  the  north-side  of  Great  Newport 
Street.  His  first  residence  was  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane ;  both  places  of  some  note  in  these  days :  but 
in  1761  he  purchased  a  superior  mansion  in  LeiceSf 
ter  Square,  which  he  enlarged,  by  erecting  a  gal- 
lery, and  convenient  painting-room.  In  this  house 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1792. 
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affi>rd  us,  madam,"  offering  to  mitie  Mrs. 
Garrick's  cloak.  She,  lady  like,  the  pretty  sylph, 
said  my  old  friend,  courtesied  at  his  gallantry, 
and  answered,  "  The  larder  is  ever  at  your 
command.  Mister  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  /  who 
should  scold,— why  did  not  you  provide  for 
owr  return  ?"  Johnson  most  playfully  took  her 
two  hands  in  bis,  and  answered,  ''  Thou  art 
ever  kind;''  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
Garrick,  added,  "  but  he,  the  grudging  host- 
look  at  poor  Sterne*,  lady;  look  at  him !  A 
son  of  the  church,  too,  fattened  at  thy  husband's 
table  into  a  spectre ;  a  shadow  of  emptiness,  the 


*  liaurence  Sterne  was  frequently  an  inmate  zX 
Garrick'sy  enjoying  the  elegancies  of  his  table  with 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  one  of  the  family.  In  allu- 
sion to  his  friend's  hospitality,  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  him  from  Paris  in  1762,  *'  His  house  (Baron 
d'Holbach's)  is  now  as  yowrs  voas  to  me — my  otvn." 
And  again-^<<  Think  not,  because  I  have  been  a 
fortnight  here  (Paris)  without  writing  to  you,  that 
ikerefore  I  have  not  had  you  and  Mrs.  Garrick  a 
hundred  times  in  my  head  and  heart'*  Sterne's 
London  residence  at  this  time  was  in  Old  Bond 
Street. 
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personification  of  l^enser's  Famine !  Fy^ 
Davey,  fye !  Come,  live  with  me,  Laurence, 
and  be  refective  of  flesh,  by  the  extenuation  of 
my  less  scanty  board." 

"  Well,  what  wilt  have  ?  discontented  mur- 
murer;  you  dainty  Apicius,  give  your  com* 
mands,"  said  Garrick.  "  A  supper,  Davey ;  a 
good  supper,  fund  a  speedy  supper,  Davey,  or 
Sterne  may  else  be  &mished.  And,  hark-ye^ 
knave  J  let  us  have  some  sack*.*  Grarrick  kept 
an  excellent  table,  and  we  were  soon  seated  at 
his  cheerful  board* 

"  Well,  Mister  Sterne,"  said  the  ladies,  as 
floonas  wewere  seated,  ^^  you  were  very  gallant! 
— ^hat  made  you  fly  away  from  us  in  such 
haste  ?'     "  Nay,  ladies,"   said  he^  "  did  not 


*  The  word  Sack  was  whimsically  substituted 
fbr  pimch,  which  Johnson  frequently  made  for 
Garrick's  friends.  The  term  knavCf  was  a  stroke  of 
humour  at  Davey,  for  his  roguish  mimickry  of 
the  doctor,  who  used  to  ask,  in  the  Staffordshire 
dialect,  **  Come,  gentlemen,  who's  fbr  poonch  ?*' 
Wilson  resided  over  the  north  arc)Eule  of  the  Piazza» 
Covent  Garden.. 
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Wilson  there,  very  sagaciously,  proclaim  it  a 
most  moving  scene  ?" 

"  Now,  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Garrick,  holding  up 
her  hand,  and  doubling  her  little  fist,  ^^  tell  me 
hcmestly,  were  you  not  laughing."  ^^  Laughing ! 
my  fiur  hostess."  "  Aye,  laughing,  sir  !"  "  Ve- 
rily, then,  I  was,  madam,"  said  Sterne.  ^^  O, 
deceitful  man !"  said  Mrs.  Garrick ;  ^^  poor  Miss 
Lintot  is  in  woeful  trouble ;  for  she  fancies  that 
your  death  will  be  laid  to  her  account." 

<^  She  shall  make  your  fimeral  oration, 
Laurence,"  said  Garrick,  ^^  and  I  will  pen  your 
epitaph."  "  That  would  be  in  character,"  said 
Wilson ;  "  for  thy  requiem  from  her  should  be 
followed  with  a  sad  epitaph,  that  the  wits  may 
smile  over  Yorick's  grave."  "  And  smile  they 
must,"  said  the  lively  comedian,  "at  his 
XDoieingj  as  the  very  Dn/ades  will  weep." 
**  Very  well,  very  weU,  Davey !  that  is  a  touch 
of  the  classic,"  said  Wilson ;  "it  would  not  do 
without  a  group  oi  fairies  of  the  graoe^  doctor ;" 
addressing  himself  to  Johnson.  ^^  This,  worthy 
sir,  is  a  specimen  of  Green-room  wit".  The 
doctor  smiled;  and  shaking  his  head,  ob- 
served to  Mrs.  Garrick,    "  How  couldst  thou 


\ 
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venture  on  such  a  mad-cap?  I  could  make 
nothing  of  him,  madate,  although  I  caught  him 
young." 

Sterne  would  not  let  Garrick  rest.  "  You 
were  right,  Wilson,"  said  he ;  we  were  decoyed 
by  that  insatiable  usurer  of  praise,  down  the^ 
dark  passage,  all  in  the  dead  of  night,  among 
the  men-slayers,  to  see  him  exact  interest  of  the 
Irish  sentinel  for  his  golden  guinea."  "  Come, 
come,"  said  Wilson,  "  we  have  had  enough  of 
this ;"  and  indulging  in  his  usual  love  of  banter* 
ing,  "  I  will  appeal  to  you,  doctor,"  addressing 
himself  to  Johnson,  "  whether  there  be  not 
some  envy  lurking  under  this  attack  on  our 
friend  Davey  ?"  —  "  What  a  traitor  !"  said 
Sterne.  "  Lady,  be  silent,  or  perchance  the 
stiletto— why,  thou  very  dread  of  dreaded 
Italy,  thou  mysterious  painter,  thou  perturbator 
of  the  elements  !"  "  Hast  done  ?"  said  Wilson : 
then  turning  to  Johnson,  •*  There's  old  Doyley,'* 
said  he,  "  whose  word  is  current  as  the  Tower 
coin,  this  very  night  has  told  me  that  his  pretty 
nieces  were  almost  pulling  caps  about  a  wily 
sinner  who  recites  tender  tales  of  woe,  and  melts 
his  gentle  audience  from  another  stage;  an 
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actor  o£kis  cnxm  drama,  too ;  the  vain  deceiver; 
Mothers  should  beware  in  these  ticklish  times^" 
said  Wilson,  ^^  and  send  duennas  with  their 
gurls  to  school."  —  **  O,  O  !"  said  Garrick ; 
<<  Hark  ye,  ladies  !  this  from  the  lips  of  honest 
Dick  too.  What  say  you,  Master  Laurence  ? 
"-^this  is  sad. indeed.  The  shafts  of  slander 
did  rebound  from  my  shield  of  charity  upon  the 
slanderer ;  but  when  honest  Richard  proclaims 
your  sins,  charity  must  yield  to  truth."  'Ifaith, 
Davey  turned  the  tables  upon  Sterne,  and 
Johnson  was  greatly  amused  at  his  inimitable 
mimicry. 

**  What  then,  is  it  my  friend  Laurence  that 
is  seen  lurking  about  the  Adam  and  Eve,  peeping 
into  the  Hampstead  coach  ?''  said  Garrick :  "  the 
air  o'the  hill  is  good  for  poets,  I  have  heard 
Joe  Potter  say,  the  jolly  rogue.'*  Then  imitat- 
ing that  humourous  coachman,  he  began,  ^^  Five 
insides  fpr  Hampstead,  Hendon,  all  fair  ladies ; 
«--*  start  in  half  a  minute:  —  roomforone;  place 
token  higher  up.  Six  insides,  and  room  for 
nmie.  Heigh-up,  poets !  who's  for  Hampstead  ? 
room  outside.'* 

The  little  blood  that  could  be  spared  frK)m 
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Laurence's  warm  heart,  flew  to  his  wan  cheeks ; 
and  the  ladies  joined  in  the  mirth  excited  at 
poor  Sterne's  expence.  This  was  characteristic 
enough ;  Sterne  was  accustomed  to  wdt  about 
the  spots  where  the  Hampstead  stages  used  to 
ply;  and  old  Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  who 
knew  Sterne,  I  believe,  as  well  as  any  one,  had 
frequently  watched  him  walking  backwards  and 
forwards^  until  some  one  had  ladies  only^  £ofr 
iQside  passengers ;  he  then  would  step  in,  and 
delight  them  with  his  conversation,  or  in  read- 
ing passages  from  his  Tristram  Shandy.  "  This 
practice,"  said  the  good-humoured  baronet,  "  he 
k^t  snugly  to  himself  and  /  never  betrayed 
Urn." 

"  Oj  doctor  !"  said  Wilson,  **  I  wish  you  had 
witnessed  the  drama  of  this  night"  Tlien^ 
turning  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  "Madam,"  said 
he,  "  your  husband  lacketh  not  virtue ;  for  with* 
in  the  last  watch  we  saw  him  blush."  Adding, 
**  Worthy  sir,  (to  Johnson)  all  your  precepts 
were  not  thrown  away  upon  the  madrcap,  for 
thou  hast  taught  him  modesty."  Garrick  in- 
terposed, with  "  Nay,  nay ;  no  more  of  this^  an 
ihou laoest me^  Hair    "ButlwiU;  Iwillrelate 
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to  the  doctor,  by  his  pennissioii)  what  eyes  have 
seen,  and  ears  have  heard,  this  dismal  night  in 
the  guard-room.  *Tis  a  story  worth  relating  sir,** 
taking  Johnson's  arm  to  secure  his  consent. 
^^  I  am  attentive,  sir,"  stud  the  doctor,  smiling 
courteously ;  "  but  be  thou  brie£" 

Wilson  began  to  relate  the  scene  with  cir- 
cumstantial truth.  The  stem  moralist  now 
laughed,  and  now  looked  grave,  commenting  in 
his  usual  manner  as  he  proceeded:  he  was 
amasngly  interested,  and  would  suffer  no  one 
to  interrupt  Wilson  but  himsel£ 

Wilson,  delighted  with  the  great  moralist's 
attention,  observed,  *^  I  thought,  doctor,  this 
scene  would  be  to  your  taste ;  this  was  nature^ 
sir :  I  would  travel  a  hundred  miles  on  toot  to 
meet  two  such  originals.  I  can  never  forget  the 
veteran  grenadier."  <<  Why,  sir,"  said  Johns(Mi, 
•*  you  ought  not  to  forget ;  I  should  like  to  see 
Uiy  cooQtiyman  —  the  proud  ancient  Brti<xi.* 
Sir,  in  less  polished  times,  two  such  worthies 
would  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  senate.** 


•  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Wales. 
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Then  reclining  in  his  elbow  chair,  which  was: 
always  set  for  him  at  Garrick's,^  he  resumed: 
"  You  were  right,  sir ;  he  that  desires  to  festi- 
mate  the  multifarious  workings  of  humanityy 
must  not  content  himself  with  the  garbled  senti^ 
ment  of  written  history;  he  must  pursue  his 
speculations  amidst  scenes,  the  entrance  to  which 
are  not  annoimced  by  the  loud  knocker,  or  the 
liveried  porter  alone,  but  where  enquiry  urges 
the    philosopher    onward  —  even  beyond  the 
threshold  of  misery,  of  sickness,  or  of  want-«- 
where    character    is    found    clothed    in    the 
loathsome  garb   of  wretchedness,  or  watched 
receding  into  the  dark  dwelling  of  suspicipq. 
He  must  not  loiter  in  the  gorgeous  pavilion, 
'midst  the  camp   of  emperors,    but    proceed 
to  the  foul  suttling-booth  of  desperate  bands, 
that  drink  and  blaspheme,  holding  the  care- 
drowning  cup   in  hands   yet  unwashed  from 
the  blood  of  the  slayer  and  the  slain*    What 
you  have  beheld  might  startle  indifference  into 
enquiry,  and  rouse  dulness  into  surprise ;  might 
awaken  idleness  to  the  task  of  examination,  and 
movq   even   wisdom   to   marvel,   how  he,  the 
fierce  soldier,  that  revels  joyous  the  short-lived 
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night  which  hastens  to  the  morn  of  battle  — ^ 
perchance  to  death -^regardless  of  his  doom^ 
should  yet  not  dare  to  watch,  or  even  lie  alone^ 
where  the  very  maidai  in  her  teens  sleeps  un* 
^palled :  yet,  sir,  so  it  is.     Then,  sir,"  added 
the  doctor,  ^4t  behoves  those  who  too  often  slum- 
ber in  the  imperious  robe  of  authority,  or  trifle 
with  the  potent  rod  of  poyrer,  to  consider,  ere 
they  appoint  too  arduous  duties  on  those  who 
minister  to  their  safety.     "  I,"  said  the  candid 
philosopher,  <^I,  blessed  with  reasoning  faculties, 
and  the  converse   of  .the  wis^  relying  on  the 
protection  of  my  maker  too  at  all  times,  yet, 
from   early  prejudice  too  deeply  rooted,  alas  I 
hold  an  unavailing  horror  of  loneliness,  and  an 
indefensible  dread  of  darkness.*      What  may 
not  some  of  our  hardy  defenders  then  feel,  tinc- 
tured alike  with  such  weak  apprehensions ;  who 
must  obey;  with  whom  expostulation  would  be 
mutiny,  aiid  breach  of  duty  death,  when  destined 
to  the  midnight  watch,  at  the  base  of  some  vast 


*  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  alone,  m  dark* 
ness. 
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eonceutrated  pile  of  fearful  history;  measuring 
their  prescribed  steps,  where  grated  towers  en- 
circle vaults  profound,  and  murderous  dun- 
geons dark  as  death."  Then,  shuddering  at  the 
picture  which  his  gloomy  fancy  had  drawn,  he 
exclaimed  with  his  wonted  authoritative  voice, 
when  conviction  wrought  upon  his  feeling, 
*^  This  should  be  altered,  sir,  where  the  service 
could  spare  two  sentinels  for  one  such  post  — 
and  why  not?"  The  doctor  paused,  and  we 
were  silent,  perceiving  his  emotion,  when  he 
added,  with  an  expression  truly  awful,  "  Two 
hours  of  such  appalling  duty,  delegated  to  a 
man  of  my  perturbed  spirit,  would  be,  without 
a  &ult  of  mine,  the  infliction  of  protracted 
torture !" 

Garrick  was  obviously  relieved  by  the  mora- 
lizing of  his  learned  friend;  as  he  expected 
another  trimming  on  the  usual  topic,  his  vanity^ 
**  There,  boys,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  the  doctor 
would  be  charmed  with  the  dialogue;"  then 
laying  one  hand  on  Johnson's,  looking  him 
kindly  in  the  face,  and  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  other,  he  added^  "  I  wish 
sincerely  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  had  been 
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thfisre,  my  noble,  sheltering  aloe  /"  Mrs.  Oarrick 
smiled,  and  so  did  her  female  fiiend.  '^  Away, 
.flatterer,"  said  Johnson,  "  player,  away  !  I  know 
not  your  drift.**  "No,  doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Garrick,  **  that  is  not  flattery."  *^  No,  indeed,  it 
is  not,"  said  her  friend,  "  that  is  pure  honesty ; 
and  when  we  are  alone,  Doctor  Johnson,  per* 
haps  I  may  whisper  a  tale  upon  that  subject.  I 
vaiture  to  think,  sir,  you  will  not  be  aI)ove 
condescending  to  hear  a  little  innocent  wit,  not 
green-room,  but  drawing-room  wit,  from  some 
of  your  favourite  belles  too,  (then  looking  round 
with  great  archness,)  and  moreover  at  your  ex- 
pence  too,  gentlemen,  when  we  were  waiting  so 
many  hours  for  you  lords  of  the  creation, 
having  the  accustomed  honour  to  keep  your 
coffee  from  cooling."  "  Aye,"  said  Wilson, 
**  we  perceive,  sir,  (addressing  himself  to  John- 
son,) .we  perceive  who  is  the  highest  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  drawing-room;  this  is  a 
secret  reserved  for  your  more  fevoured  ear." 
**  Well,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  gal- 
lantry, "  he  might  dare  be  proud  who  held  dis- 
tinction there." 

**  We  were  very  lively  at  your  expence,  in- 
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deed,  gendemen,"  said  Mrs.  Grarrick;  ''  the  two 
Misses  ****,  and  some  others,  all  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  unmarried,  joined  in  the  diversion. 
Shall  I  tell,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  her 
companion.  '^  Well,  then,  to  punish  you  for 
not  obeying  our  summons,  the  ladies  likened 
you  all  to  fruits,  and  plants,  and  minerals.  But 
my  cousin  has  the  best  memory,  and  she  may 
recollect  the  application."  ^^  Pray,  let  us 
hear,"  said  Wilson ;  ^^  doubtless  I  came  in  for 
a  sprig  of  laurel."  "  No,  sir,"  said  the  pretty 
lively  lady,  "  you  are  wrong."  "  For  rue^  per- 
chance," said  he:  ^^  No,  sir,  guess  again." 
**  Why,  I  am  dubbed  bitter  enough ;  perhaps 
a  crab,"  said  he ;  ^^  for  that  man,  (pointing  to 
Garrick,)  has  dubbed  me  Sour  Dick."  ^^  Guess 
again,  said  the  laughing  maid."  ^^  Aye,  sir," 
said  my  old  friend  the  churchman,  ^^  how  be- 
witching is  the  tongue  of  woman,  beautiful, 
witty,  and  chaste :"  —  such  was  she.  All  the 
moralizing  of  our  wondrous  age  was  at  an  end ; 
ire  were  charmed  by  her  spell,  and  anxious  for 
\er  explanation,  as  children  tired  out,  guessing 
t  a  riddle.  "  Will  you  give,  it  up  ?  "  said  Miss 
*•*.      «  Yea,  madam."     «  Why,  then,  sir, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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yoa  are  likened  to  olives.  Now,  sir,  will  you 
dare  to  enquire  &rther  ?"  ^^  Let  me  see,"  said 
Wilson,  all  eyes  upon  him  — "  Well,  then, 
my  dear,  out  with  it;  I  dare !"  "  Then  know, 
sir,"  said  she,  rising  and  curtseying  most  grave- 
ly, "  Mister  Wilson  is  rough  to  the  taste  at 
first,  tc^rabl^  by  a  little  longer  acquaintance, 
and  deUghtful  at  last."  ^'  Art  thou  content, 
firiend  Richard?*  said  Johnson:  "  that  is  very 
handsome,  sur."  Wilson  never  looked  so  be- 
comingly before ;  he  made  the  damsel  his  best 
bow.  "  Faith,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  henceforth  have 
a  better  opinion  of  myself.  I  drink  to  you,  my 
dear,  and  should  be  proud  to  give  your  hand  to 
one  deserving  of  your  superior  merits." 

We  were  very  cheerful,  (said  my  old  fi*iend), 
and  rather  noisy  too,  it  should  seem,  for 
Croldsmith  had  been  waiting  over  the  piazza 
for  Wilson,  and  being  on  his  return  down 
Southampton  Street,  heard  through  the  par- 
lour window  the  loud  voice  of  the  painter: 
he  knocked.  Garrick  heard  him  enquire 
for  Wilson,  and  going  to  the  door,  brought 
him  in. 

^^  Here  is  old  Time,"   said  Dr.  Johnson; 
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**  put  away  your  watches,  ladies ;"  as  he  heard 
his  voice,  in  allusion  to  his  frequently  interrupt- 
ing conversation,  when  he  was  not  speaking, 
with  —  "  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  hour  ?*'    "  No," 
was  usually  the  reply :   "  Then  I  can,"  said  he, 
**  and  it  is  time  to  go."    The  observation  set  the 
ladies  on  the  titter ;  when  the  worthy  poet  enter- 
ed, affecting  reluctance  as  Davy  dragged   him 
in.     He  was  generally  in  confusion,  and  apt  to 
be  touchy  ;  he  began  —  "  O !  how  d'ye  do,  ma- 
dam; how  d'ye  do,  ladies?"  and  fancying  the 
risible  feeling  directed  at  him,  he  offered  to  re- 
tire ;  "  O !  madam,  I  see  you  are  very  merry 
— and — and — I  am  only  an  intruder."     John- 
son, who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  put  out 
his  hand,   and   said,   ^'  Come,   sit  thee  down, 
Oliver ;  why,  surely,  you  are  not  th«  man  that 
preferreth  the  house  of  mourning  to  the  house 
of  joy." 

Goldsmith,  who  was  always  maUarpropos^  in- 
stead of  meeting  the  proud  doctor's  friendly 
salutation^  pufEng  himself  up  into  a  stately 
sententious  mood,  answered,  "  This,  sir,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  the  season  of  sorrow;  and  look, 
and  look,  are  you  not  clad  in  sable  too,  and  am 
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not  I  in  a  court  mourning  suit?"  Certainly  he 
was  in  an  unusually  genteel  garb,  in  the  very 
cut  of  fashionable  black. 

Johnson  looked  angry  at  the  rebuke;  but 
perceiving  that  Oliver  wished  to  show  the  out- 
ward, rather  than  the  inward  man,  he  changed 
the  severity  of  his  visage  to  a  smile,  and  had  his 
revenge  by  a  playful  sally.  "  Come,  sit  you 
down,  good  man,  and  we  will  tell  you  of  an 
adventure.  We  have  been  merry  at  the  expence 
of  a  countryman  of  thine,  a  fellow  with  a  volu- 
bility of  speech ;  one  whose  history  is  an  epitome 
of  thy  strange  country."  "  No  doubt,"  said 
Goldsmith,  "  my  poor  country  has  always  been 
the  laughing  stock  of  humanity." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  ^^  and  have  you 
profited  so  little  by  experience  in  the  schools, 
as  not  to  have  discovered  that  there  is  no 
effect  without  an  efficient  cause  ?"  —  "  Why,  I 
see  no  cause  for  that,"  said  Goldsmith,  pettishly, 
"  But  you  have  no  prescription  that  may  pre- 
vent another  from  seeing,"  retorted  Johnson; 
and  then  smiling  at  the  conceit,  added,  ^'  Why, 
sir,  as  long  as  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen 
are  superior  to  their  heads,  men  will  continue 
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to  laugh."  "  You  are  pleased  to  be  severe 
upon  my  countrymen,"  said  Goldsmith,  <^  and  so 
good  evening  to  you,  madam :"  then  turning  to 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  don't  understand  your  c(»n* 
pliment."  "  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  doctot. 
"  Why,  worthy  Noll,  (said  Wilson,)  surely  you 
got  up  with  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind, 
this  morning -what  aUs  thee,  man?"  This 
old  fashioned  adage  produced  a  laugh,  to  poor 
Goldsmith's  confusion ;  when  recollecting  him- 
self, he  burst  out  —  "I  see,  I  see,  doctor  —  I 
do,  I  do  take  it  as  a  compliment."  "  No,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  moved  by  his  artlessness,  ^^  no, 
sit,  it  is  no  compliment  to  ycu.  For  nature,  in 
forming  thy  heart,  hath  not  neglected  thy  head. 
So  sit  thee  down,  Oliver,"  offering  his  hand  at 
the  same  time,  ^^  and  be  at  peace,  man."  Poor 
Goldsmith  brightened  up,  and  was  quite  him- 
self again. 

"  Come,  young  lady,"  said  Wilson,  "  doubtless 
you  have  begged  of  Mora,  or  Pomona,  some  sjnoo- 
bol  for  the  poet."  "  What  next?'  said  Goldsmith, 
all  in  a  flutter.  ^<  O !  no  mischief,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Garrick,  "  only  that  some  pretty  misses 

have  been  likening  our  friends  to  plants,  and 
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fruits,  and  flowers."  "  Veiy  pretty  !  madam 
said  Goldsmith,  '*  I  like  the  thought — a  delicate 
conceit.  Fruits  and  flowers,"  said  he,  "  O ! 
I  presume  then  that  the  shamrock  is  to  be  my 
ctown."  Then  suddenly  correcting  himself— 
"  I  don't  mean  shamrock,  that's  neither  fruit 
nor  flower. — ^Ah,"  smiting  his  own  forehead, 
"  there  is  the  poor  Irishman's  head  again,"  alid 
laughed  most  good  humouredly  at  his  own 
blunder.  "  What  thinkest  thou  of  noli  me 
tangereP"  said  Wilson,  smiling;  "  let  us  sub- 
mit it  to  the  ladies."  "  That  is  Latin,  I  pre- 
sume, (said  Miss  ***)  may  I  beg  a  translatibn, 
sir?"  addressing  herself  to  Doctor  Jdhnson. 
"  Why,  my  dear  young  l^y,"  said  Johnson, 
pausing,  '^  that  is  a  sentence  from  the  Holy 
Scripture,  perhaps  improperly  applied  to  a 
plant ;  — the  saying  of  Our  Lord,  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, in  the  garden.  —  I  hope  you  read  that 
sacred  book."  "  I  do,  sir,"  said  the  maiden, 
blushing  at  the  question ;  adding,  with  graceftd 
niodesty,  "  and  I  humbly  trust,  sir,  with  rever- 
ence for  its  precepts."  "  Bless  you,  dearest," 
said  the  pious  Doctor,  taking  her  gently  by  the 
hand ;  "  bless  you,  my  child;  and  may  your  fair 
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symbol  be  the  spotless  lily,  clothed  in  purity,  to 
blossom  in  eternity !" 

I  have  forgotten  the  resemblances  of  many, 
(said  my  old  friend);  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me.  Goldsmith  pressed  her  for  his,  and  the 
lively  girl  likened  him  to  the  passion-flower,  of  . 
all  the  painted  garden,  Flora's  pride  !  wrapped 
in  a  frumpish  hood  at  even-tide.  The  prompt 
allusion  gained  her  great  applause.  She  was  a 
charming,  witty  little  puss,  (said  my  friend.)  — 
Sterne  she  likened  to  the  sensitive  plant,  that 
shrunk  into  itself  with  more  than  earthly  feel- 
ing. "  And  now  for  Dr.  Johnson's,  Miss,  if  you 
will  favour  us,"  said  Goldsmith. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir?"  said  she, 
looking  at  the  wise  man.  "  Why  not,  dear  ?' 
said  Johnson ;  "  certainly,  by  all  means."  She 
seemed  to  stand  in  awe,  as  though  it  were  pro- 
fane to  make  the  moralist  the  subject  of  her 
innocent  playfulness.  We  were  all  attention* 
"  ff^  likened  you,  sir,  then,  to  an  aloe;"  and, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  added,  "  as  a  lofly  plant, 
whose  glorious  head,  raised  towards  Heaven, 
adorns  creation  but  once  in  a  hundred  years  !" 
Johnson  was  silent'for  a  while ;  then,  bowing  to 
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the  ladies,  gallantly  said,  ^'  Ah !  shall  we  be 
forgiven  for  thus  banishing  the  gentle  sex  from 
our  lordly  presence  ?  Ladies,  we  must  hence- 
forth learn  to  sacriiSce  at  the  altar  of  the  graces, 
and  become  inen  again^  by  emulating  the  nobler 
knights  of  old !" 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

more  worthies  of  the  club  at  old 

slaughter's. 

*^  I  WONDER  if  there  be  any  one  so  stupid,  who, 
in  traversing  the  complicated  map  of  this  great 
dirty  town,  in  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
numberless  shops,  stocked  as  they  are  with  the 
eudless  wares  of  that  inventive  biped,  man,  has 
not  marvelled  at  the  sight,  and,  pausing,  asked 
himself,  how  this  multitude  of  traders  pick  up 
a  living  ?  —  for  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  the 
avowed  spirit  of  circumvention  does  not  teach 
them  to  eat  each  other  up."  —  This  soliloquy 
burst  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot*  one  evening  at  Old 


*  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotsman,  and  related  to  the 
noble  family  of  that  name.  <<  The  learning  and 
skill  of  this  great  man,"  said  a  late  author,  *^  drew 
forth    the    applause    of  all    his    contemporaries  ^ 
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Slaughter's,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  shaking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe. 

— ^^ _  ■  * 

amongst  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  no  enemies ; 
even  Pope^  with  all  his  spleen,  could  not  withhold 
his  tribute  of  applause :  he  used  frequently  to  say 
of  him,  that  of  all  the  men  he  had  met  with  or  heard 
of,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  the  most  prolific  wit,  and 
that  in  this  quality,  Swift  only  held  the  second 
place."  He  was  physician  to  Queen  Anne.  His 
skill  in  recovering  her  Majesty  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  was  the  subject  of  a  pastoral  from  the  pen 
of  his  esteemed  friend  John  Gay. 

'*  While  thug  we  stood  as  in  a  stound, 

And  wet  with  tears  like  dew  the  ground, 
,    Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell. 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  welf. 
A  skilful  LEECH*  (so  God  him  speed) 
•They  say  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed ; 
This  leech  Arbuthnot  was  yclept, 
Who  many  a  night  not  once  had  slept, 
But  watch'd  our  gracious  sovereign  still : 
For  who  could  rest  when  Anne  was  ill  ? 
Oh  I  may'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep  ! 

Shear,  swains,  oh  !  shear  your  softest  sheep," 
♦  ♦  *  * 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  resided  in  Cork  Street,  Burlington 
Gardens. 

•  Wickliffe,  Gower,  and  Chaucer,   used  the  term  Leeck, 
for  phTsician  —  hence  leech-craft,  the  healing  art. 
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"  Yet  one  sees,"  said  he,  "  that  ahnost  every 
plodding  wight  contrives  to  pay  his  rent^  main- 
tain a  hospitable  board,  send  his  wife  with  his 
boys  and  girls  smardy  dressed  to  chnrch,  pull 
his  purse-strings  for  a  summer  trip  to  wash  off 
the  London  smoke  in  the  salt  water,  and  spare 
somewhat  for  a  treat  to  the  play,  when  winter 
for  the  tallow-chandler  and  the  coal-merchaiit 
drives  on  a  roaring  trade."  —  "I  and  my  cane 
have  often  laid  our  heads  together  to  account  for 
this,"  said  the  facetious  physician,  **  but  some- 
how we  have  come  to  no  satis&ctory  conclusion ; 
pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter,  brother 
Cheyne?"*  accompanying  the  question  with  a 


*  Dr.  Cheyne,  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  and  a  distinguished  writer,  came 
to  London  when  about  thirty  years  old,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  bons  vivans  of  that  tavern-going  age, 
from  his  excesses,  increased  from  a  slender  make 
to  the  extraordinary  weight  of  more  than  thirty 
stone.  When  becoming  short-breathed,  lethargic^ 
and  listless,  he  changed  his  habits^  and  by  extreme 
attention  to  regimen,  reduced  himself  again  to  less 
than  twelve  stone.    He  wrote  an  essay  on  Health 
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gentle  slap  on  the  shoulder  of  thatgr^a^  good- 
natured  Scot,  which  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy. 

Dr.  Cheyne  opened  his  eyes  and  the  lid  of 
his  large  gold  box  at  the  same  moment,  took  a 
copious  pinch,  ofiered  it  to  Arbuthnot,  and 
"  be^ed  him  tp  repieat  his  question,''  which  he 
did  in  fewer  words,'  ending*  with  "  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  fellow  so  stupidly  dull  as  not  to  have 
asked  himself  how  this  comes  to  pass  ?' 

"  Toot,  toot,  mori !"  said  Cheyne,  in  his 
Scottish  dialect,  at  the  same  time  rapping  his 
box  with  his  fet  knuckles ;  "  if  you  mix  up  your 
prescriptions  as  unguardedly  as  your  reflections, 
the  good  Lord  preserve  your  patients  !  Hoo 
ken  ye  but  I  may  be  that  dull  stupid  fellow  ? 
I  tell  ye,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  that  the  thought  never 
entered  my  head,  though,  noo  you  mention  it, 
mon,  I  think  it  comical  enough ;  then  turning 
to   my  great  uncle,    he   added,   "  here's   Mr. 


and  long  Life,  another  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
Gout,  other  medical  works,  and  Philosophical 
Principles  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion. 
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Zadhary  Hardcasde,  who  has  walked  thorow 
London  a'  his  life;  why  did  na  ye  speer  at 
him,  mon?  His  sagacity,  na  doubt,  would 
afford  ye  satisfaction  in  a  trice.'* 

"  Well,  friend  Hardcastle,"  said  Dr.  Arbuth^ 
not,  "  Cheyne  is  in  the  right  for  once ;  I'll  be 
bound  for  it  you  have  turned  this  subject  in 
your  thoughts.  Come,  favour  us  with  your 
opinion." 

Now  my  uncle  Zachary,  like  bis  friend,  old 
Jonathan  Richardson,  could  not  boast  of  his 
scholarship ;  yet,  like  him,  he  had  read  much, 
and  had  reflected  more,  which,  with  a  clear 
head  and  quick  discernment,  fitted  him  for  the 
society  of  men  of  science  and  n^en  of  letters,  and 
others  who  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
birth.  His  natural  good  parts,  and  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  made  ample  compensation,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  wisest  of  the  club,  for  his 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  schools :  inr 
deed  his  unsophisticated  opinions  of  men  and 
things  were  always  received  with  attention  and 
respect. 

Dr.  Johnson  sometimes  mixed  with  the  coterie 
at  Old  Slaughter's :  he  was  a  member,  and  held 
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my  uncle  in  great  regard.  Not  finding  him 
there  one  evening,  he  observed,  "  I  hope  the 
old  gentleman  is  well;  we  cannot  spare  him, 
sir,"  addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Hoadley ;  "  he  is 
the  nucleus  of  our  circle." 

Fielding  used  to  say,  ^^  when  old  Zachary  is 
absent.  Sock  *  is  'always  snuffing  the  candles  to 
throw  a  light  upon  us." 

Certain  it  is,  he  was  a  universal  favourite 
there,  and  Sock,  who  rarely  quitted  the  room, 
used  to  listen  for  his  coming  when  the  club  was 
flat,  as  a  shut-up  fond  spaniel  anxiously  waits 
for  his  master ;  and  when  he  heard  his  footstep, 
he  used  (unbidden  of  course)  to  whisper   the 


*  Sock,  the  head  waiter  at  Old  Slaughter's, 
supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  Spiller, 
the  comedian,  who  was  founder  of  a  club  held  hi 
Clare  Market,  at  the  Bull's  Head,  changed  after 
the  death  of  this  actor  to  the  Spiller's  Head.  Several 
years  after  the  death  of  Hogarth,  an  impression 
from  a  large  silver  tankard  which  he  had  engraved 
for  the  use  of  this  club  —  a  sort  of  loving  cup,  sold 
for  ten  pounds.  Such  was  the  rage  for  any  relic 
of  this  ingenious  graver." 
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chair,  "  Sir,  I  hear  Mr.  Zachary  Hardcastle 
on  the  stairs." 

But  to  return  to  the  two  worthy  doctors,  and 
the  question  of  how  the  shopkeepers  retained 
their  customers.  To  this  my  uncle  replied, 
"  Why,  gentlemen,  I  humbly  ascribe  it  to  that 
spirit  of  benevolence  which  Providence  has 
wisely  ordained  to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization;  that  kindjeeling,  which  urges  you 
to  return  again  to  purchase  your  necessaries, 
where  you  have  already  conferred  an  obligation." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  rejoined  my 
uncle,  "  but  if  I  lose  my  penknife,  I  bear  the 
inconvenience,  and  pass  by  cutlers  for  days  and 
weeks,  impelled  to  go  at  last  to  Russel  Court  to 
get  another.  It  was  there  1  parted  with  my 
breeches-money  to  purchase  the  first  knife  I  ever 
possessed.  So  it  is  with  my  fishing-tackle ;  for 
though  HBgginbotham's  *  hooks  are  considered 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  of  excellent  temper,  yet 
I  never  crossed  his  threshold ;  I  should  feel  com- 


^  Iligginbotham's  old  shop  for  fishing-tacklei  in 
Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar. 
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puncdon  were  I  do  desert  the  old  Flying  Fish  * 
in  Crooked  Lane." 

The  doctors,  though  frequently  opposed  in 
consultations,  agreed  in  this  case,  and  gave  my 
great-uncle  credit  for  his  solution.  Arbuthnot, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  humourist,  and 
often  spoke  of  his  profession  by  way  of  joke. 
"  Thou  art  a  sage,  friend  Zachary,"  said  he ; 
^^  with  half  a  year's  reading,  and  a  month's  walk 
round  the  quadrangle  of  St  Bartholomew, 
Cheyne's  ponderous  gold  box  and  sagacious 
wig,  thou  wouldst  astonish  the  college,  send 
him  ^ack  as  thin  as  he  came,  to  the  north,  and 
ride,  instead  of  him,  Magnus  Apollo,  about  the 


town." 


"  Poor  Cheyne  !"  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say, 
when  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  in  the  mood  to 
be  talkmg  of  his  departed  friends ;  "  Poor 
Cheyne !  It  was  unworthy  of  the  wits  to  run 
him   so   hard  upon   his    bodily   infirmity.     It 


•  The  Flying-fish,  another  celebrated  shop, 
recommended  by  Isaac  Walton,  in  Crooked 
Lancy  was  famous  for  fishing  tackle  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 
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pleased  his  Maker  to  give  him  a  siiperabiind^ 
ance  of  flesh;"  and  then  he  would  smile,  and 
place  his  hands  as  though  his  slender  fingers 
would  span  his  own  ribs :  "  I  shall  be  no  mighty 
burthen  to  bear  to  the  grave,  that's  certain ;  it 
is  well  that  I  have  escaped  their  waggeries :" 
and  then  he  would  laugh  outright.  "  They 
could  take  no  hold  of  me,  the  mad-caps !  I 
slipped  through  their  fingers.  But  as  for  Dr. 
Cheyne,  he  of  all  men  should  have  been  spared ; 
for  he  increased  in  bulk  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
his  increasing  kindness  for  his  fiiends.  Those 
who  loved  not  home,  seduced  him  out;  he, 
good-hearted  creature,  was  too  social  to  refuse, 
until  his  hours,  o'days  and  nights,  were  divided 
'twixt  his  patients  and  the  punch-bowl." 

**  Arbuthnot,"  the  doctor  used  to  say,  "  he 
did  not  mind ;  he  has  a  noble  soul,*'  said  he, 
**  and  worthy  of  his  blood ;  Fielding  is  a  gentle- 
man, his  wit  hurts  not — not  it;  Monsey  is 
sterling  gold :  Toot !  toot !  such  wits  I  love, 
ye  ken  me,  mon;  Willey  Hogarth  too,  the 
playfiil  little  loon ;  I'd  wrap  him  in  my  cloak, 
and  hauld  him   near  my  inmost  heart.     But 
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tonching  that  heartless  mon*,  that  coldly  satir- 
iaes  his  frieiid  in  dirty  print,  faugh  !  I'd  not 
offer  him  a  pindi  of  snuff:"   and   then    the 


*  Some  malicious  wags^  envying  the  doctor  his 
success,  wrote  lampoons  upon  his  obesity,  which 
were  put  in  print.  At  many  of  these  the  worthy 
physician  smiled,  but  he  felt  much  hurt  at  the  uh- 
gentlemanly  attack  of  his  neighbour,  Dr. Winter; 
although  he  answered  the  unprovoked  rudenesit 
with  such  forbearance.  The  lines  originated,  as  the 
satirist  pretended,  in  Cheyne  recommending  in  a 
pamphlet,  the  diet  which  he  had  adopted  to  re- 
duce his  own  bulk. 

Tell  me  from  whom,  fat-headed  Scot,  - 
Thou  didst  thy  system  learn ; 
From  Hippocrates  thou  hadst  it  not. 
Nor  Celsus,  nor  Pitcairn. 

Suppose  we  oiv'n  thatniilk  is  good. 
And  say  thie  SBxne  of  grass ; 
The  one  for  babes  is  only  food. 
The  other  for  an  ass. 

Doctor !  one  new  prescription  try, 
(A  friend's  advice  forgive,) 
Eat  grass,  reduce  thyself,  and  die  ; 
Thy  patients  then  may  live. 
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friendly    doctor  handed  his  golden    box    all 
rcKind. 

'*  No,  no,*'  said  my  uncle ;  **  the  wjtling  who 
assailed  poor  Cheyne,  was  sent  to  Coventry ; 
our  club  would  never  recognize  the  deed.^  No 
doubt  the  satirist  duly  felt  his  shame,  for  thou^ 
We  rarely  saw  the  doctor  thenceforth  at  our  old 
haunts,  the  other  did  not  dare  appear  where 
Cheyne  was  used  to  show  his  honest  countenance. 
A  few  old  associates  retained  hisfriendship,  years 
after  he  took  to  his  starving  regimen,  and  hap* 
pily  I  for  one,"  said  my  uncle  Zachary,  "  to 


Dr.  Cheyne  to  Dr.  Winter. 

My  system,  doctor,  is  my  own, 
No  tutor  I  pretend ; — 
My  blunders  hurt  mjrself  alone. 
But  y  ours,  your  dearest  friend. 

Were  you  to  milk  aind  straw  confin'd. 
Thrice  happy  might  you  be ; 
Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind. 
And  from  your  wit  get  free. 

I  can't  your  kind  prescription  try, 
But  heiartily  forgive ; 
'Tis  natural  you  should  bid  me  die. 
That  you  yourself  may  live. 
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the  last ;"  and  then  he  added  "  ecce  signum^^ 
with  a  sigh,  and  showed  Cheyne's  mourning 
ring. 

**  It  was  no  uncommon  humour  with  the 
doctor,'*  said  my  uncle,  "  when  surrounded  by  a 
select  few,  to  be  very  amusing  on  himself. 
Sometimes  he  would  quote  the  wit  of  Falstaff, 
with  fidmirable  fitness,  which,  heightened  by 
his  northern  brogue,  was  most  mirthful." 

**  Once  I  remember,"  said  my  unde,  **  hav- 
ing an  appointment  with  him  to  meet  Dr. 
Monsey,  and  dine  with  the  curator  at  the  Physic 
Garden  at  Chelsea :  we  were  invited  to  see  an 
American  aloe  in  bloom.  Poor  Ehret  was  there 
making  a  drawing  of  an  exotic  for  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  when  Phil.  Miller*  gave  me  a 
curious  walking  stick  that  was  his  father's,  which 
he  cut  from  a  yew  that  was  torn  up  by  the  roots 


*  Philip  Miller,  chief  gardener  at  the  Physic 
Garden,  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries  Company, 
at  Chelsea,  which  appointment  he  held  for  half  a 
century.  His  father  filled  the  same  situation  be- 
fore. Philip  was  author  of  the  celebrated  work, 
the  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
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in  tbe  great  storm  in  1 703.  Miller  was  then 
revising  for  another  edition  of  his  valuable  Dic- 
tionary :  he  was  an  intelligent  and  most  oblig- 
ing man.  We  took  our  wine  under  a  magnifi- 
cent cediEU*.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  I 
thought  he  and  Monsey  would  have  died  out- 
right, when  Cheyne  related  what  had  passed 
on  our  way  thither. 

We  took  a  pair  of  oars  at  York  Stairs, 
Cheyne,  Morrell*,  and  I.  The  watermen  were 
lively  fellows,  and  away  we  rowed,  when'  soon 
we  came  alongside  a  west-couAtry  barge  of  ex- 
traordinary length.     The  bargemen  f  no  sooner 


*  Dr.  Morrell,  another  worthy  friend  of  Ho- 
garth's, who  kindly  superintended  the  wording  of 
his  very  ingenious  and  original  work,  the  Analysis 
of  Beauty. 

f  The  up-country  bargemen  were,  in  days  of  yore, 
famed  for  their  ribaldry  and  wit  —  and  an  over- 
match even  for  the  watermen.  It  was  customary 
for  those  fellows  to  rate  each  other ;  and  the  pas- 
sengers  frequently  came  in  for  a  share  of  abuse. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  her  suite  got  a  most 
memorable  drubbing,  which  she  complained  of  at 
the  court  of  George  I.     His  Majesty  had  the  good 
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discovered  the  immense  broad  back  of  Cheyne, 
than  they  began  to  let  loose  their  ribaldry  and 
wit  upon  him.  *•  Hoy ! »  trim  the  boat,  cock- 
neys," was  the  £rst  salute:  Cheyne  had  made 
it  jdeld  on  one  side  by  turning  round  to  have  a 
look  at  them.  "  Dang  it,"  said  one,  "  there's 
DO  mighty  matter  o'brains  wanted  to  fill  such  a 
wig  as  thine.  Hoy  !  old  fatty*"  "  What  thou 
comb'st  from  the  tower  o'Lunnun,  dost  'ee?" 
bawled  out  another.  "  What,  thou'rt  been 
vetching  an  old  superannuated  elephant  to  take 
en  to  grass  ?'     Cheyne  was  almost  choked  with 


sense  to  laugh  at  the  joke.  In  allusion  to  this 
rudeness  of  the  lower  class,  the  sage  Johnson  once 
observed — "  Sir,  with  us,  insolence  in  peace  is 
bravery  in  war." 

Burton,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  was  himself  so  subject  to  that  fatal 
malady,  that  he  used  to  stand  for  hours  to  listen  to 
the  bantering  and  wit  of  the  bargemen  at  the 
bridge  near  Friar  Bacon's  study  at  Oxford ;  he  said 
nothing  so  contributed  to  raise  his  spirits. 

Some  curious  dialogues  of  these  bargemen  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum. 
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laughter,  and  we  were  afraid  he  woidd  upset 
our. boat 

«The  doctor  would  not  allow  the  watermen  to 
row  away.  "  Let  the  fellows  mdulge  in  their 
humour,"  said  he :  '*  Til  attack  them  just  now;" 
—  "and  verily  he  did,"  said  my  uncle,  "with 
a  v^igeance.  The  countrymen,  for  all  their 
wit,  vrexe  beaten  outright.  Never  did  buUjring 
bargemen  get  such  a  tongue  drubbing.  The 
watermen,  the  cunning  rogues,  managed  the 
boat  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  played  round 
them  as  does  the  thrasher*  round  the  whale. 
In  short,  the  bargemen  had  no  more  chance 
with  the  doctor  than  has  that  unwieldy  monster 
with  his  tormentor,  that  prankish  fish. 

f*  When  he  stepped  on  shore  at  Don  Sal- 
tero's,*'  said  my  uncle,  "  the  watermen  were  so 
delighted  with  their  fare,  for  his  victory  over 


*  The  Thrasher.  This  fish,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  in  length,  has  a  strange  antipathy  for  the 
whale ;  Ke  swims  around  him,  springs  out  of  the 
water  a  considerable  height,  and  alighting  on  him, 
slaps  the  huge  animal  with  such  force,  that  the  re- 
port may  be  heard  for  two  or  three  miles. 
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their  annoying  rivals  the  west-countrymen  *,  that 
they  said,  "  I  hope  your  honours  will  return  by 
water;  we'll  wait  till  midnight,  and  row  you 
back  for  l&oe!* 

At  this  moment  a  black  cloud,  a  dingy  south' 
wester^  was  travelling  fast  over  Battersea,  and 
threatening  the  restless  waters  of  Chelsea-reach. 
"  No,  no,"  said  Cheyne,  pointing  to  the  waves, 
and  patting  with  both  hands  his  mighty  corpor- 
ation, and  assuming  the  roaring  of  Falstaff,  ^^  I 
would  return  with  you,  my  hearty  fellows,  but 
/ have  an  alacrity  in  sinking" 


*  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  of  bantering  on 
the  Thames,  is  noticed  by  many  writers.  There  is 
extant  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Tongue-Combat  be- 
tween two  English  Souldiers,  in  the  Tilt-Boat  of 
Gravesend,"  published  two  centuries  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OLD  EXETER  'CHANGE, 

My  uncle  Zachary's  face-reading  faculty  has 
been  noticed  before ;  and  if  an  additional  in* 
staoce  were  wanting  in  aid  of  his  reputation  on 
the  success  of  his  physiognomical  talent,  it  might 
be  given  in  his  remarks,  the  first  time  he  saw 
xAd  Mister  Clarke,  whom  I  well  remembered, 
soon  after  he  opened  his  shop  in  that  original 
l^usar,  Exeter  'Change.*  His  stock  consisted 
chiefly  of  walking  canes,  sticks,  and  whips.     In 


*  Exeter  'Change.  This  pla6e.  received  it&  name 
from  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  the  earls  of  Exeter.  It  was  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  ahd  consists  of  three  floors. 
The  upper  apartments,  which  ate  spacious,  have 
l>een  the  scenes  of  many  interesting  exhibitions, 
-which  will  be  noticed.  In  the  ancient  plans  o 
London,  the  original  house  covered  a  large  space 
and  had  its  quadrangles,  and  towers  with  turrets, 
in  the  style  of  Burleigh  House. 

VOL .  1.  M 


those  days  almost  every  article  of  furniture  or 
ornament  was  a  subject  of  connoisseurship. 
Sticks,  canes,  and  snuff-boxes  were  especially 
objects  of  first-rate  import^  the  merits  of  which 
were  usually  descanted  on  by  the  polite  and 
learned  frequenters  at  WiHsf,  Button's,  Nan- 
do's,  and  Tom's.  My  uncle  was  universally 
Rdknowledged  to  be  as  deeply  skilled  in  cane^ 
vhgy  as  amy  one,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  not  excepted, 
^i^hose  science  on  important  questi(ms  was  quoted 
"even  etfter  bis  death ;  for  his  collection  of  the 
various-iieaded  sticks  and  canes,  from  tiie  time 
ef  the  first  Charles,  taken  together,  was  un- 
malled.  One  in  particular  of  tliis  ill-fated 
sovereign,  doubtless  some  yet  alive  may  remem* 
ber,  as  Monsey,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed) 
exhibited  it  to  all  comers.  It  was  cut  from 
Boseobel  oak,  by  Will  Pendereil,  carved  by 
-€k*inMn  Gibbons,  and  the  leather-tassel  was 
curiously  plaited  by  the  queen-mother,  of  strips 
cut  from  the  woodman's  jacket  that  Charles  II. 
wore  afler  his  escape  from  Worcester,  which 
leathern  jerkin  was  poor  Will's.  My  uncle  ex- 
celled him  in  Malacca  dragons,  and  was  nearly 
oh' a  par  with  him  on  the  score  of  Jambees ;  but 
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in  carved  heads,  gold,  ivory,  and  amber,  no 
one  could  produce  half  the  variety  of  the  doc- 
tor's* Arbuthnot  certeinly  possessed  the  best 
Tom  Coryate*;  but  old  Zachary's  was  as 
certainly  the  4nest  Funny  Joef ,  — r  it  was  almost 


*  Thomas  Coryate,  a  renowned  English  travel- 
ler, in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  visited  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world  on  fbot.  He  was  re- 
markably ugly,  and  a  great  humourist ;  hence  his 
phiz  was  perpetuated,  among  other  means,  by 
carved  heads  for  walking  sticks.  The  whimsical 
titles  which  he  chose  for  his  books,  over  and  above 
his  other  oddities,  made  him  famous.  One  in  par- 
ticular, "  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  Five 
Months'  Travels,  &c.*'  was  much  read.  He  was  a 
great  linguist,  and  piqued  himself  upon  his  su- 
perior talent,  in  out-scolding  a  Gentoo  woman,  the 
greatest  shrew  in  India,  in  her  mother-tongue. 

f  Funny  Joe,  a  humourist,  a  half-witted  fellow, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  al- 
lowed by  the  sherifib  (such  was  the  strangeness  of 
the  age)  to  ride,  smoking  his  pipe,  on  the  copes  of 
the  carts  which  conveyed  the  criminals  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn.  This  custom  he  continued  for 
many  years,  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd  that 
were  accustomed  to  attend  the  processions  to  the 
place  of  execution. 
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above  price.  The  proprietor  of  Don  Saltero's* 
ofiered  faim  any  ten  articles  in  his  museum  for 
this,  over  and  above  a  half  ounce  phial  of  the 
universal-deluge-water f,  and  a  petrified  wig; 
but  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  part 
with  the  treasure.  As  an  instance  of  his  oblig- 
ing disposition,  however,  it  should  be  recorded, 
that,  unknown  to  the  landlord,  he  begged  his 
friend  Roubilliac  to  make  a  mould  from  it,  and 
the  plaster-cast  r—  a  unique  (for  the  mould  was 
immediately  broken)  —  Hogarth  coloured,  and 

it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  civil  landlord. 
■■■■'■  .,■■■.,        .   I   ■ .   ■■« 

*  Don  Saltero's,  a  tavern  so  called  in  Cheyne 
Row,  Chelsea,  originally  kept  by  a  favourite  servant 
of  Sir  Hans  Slo^e.  In  the  first  floor  was  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  presented 
by  the  worthy  baronet  to  his  faithful  domestic, 
which  was  augmented  by  presents  frojn  travellers. 
This  w9s  long  a  place  of  resort  for  the  virtuosi,  and 
continued  so  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
when  the  collection  w^  gold  —  most  of  the  subjects 
of  natural  history  being  moth-eaten,  or  otherwise 
decayed. 

•j-  This  precious  water  was  presented  by  the  re* 
nowned  Doctor  John  Woodward,  author  of  an 
essay  towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  a 
work  on  Fossils,  &c.  &c. 
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This  being  a  ftc-simile,  drew  additional  custom 
to  the  house. 

My  uncle  Zachary  ht^pened  to  call  on  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Hodsoll,  and  there  (I  think  it 
was  in  the  year  1769)  the  worthy  banker  and 
Dr.  Hoadley  were  disputing  about  a  lusus 
natuney  cut  from  the  root  of  a  yew,  bearing  a 
most  extraordinary  resemblance  to  William  and 
Mary.  All  the  cognoscenti  of  the  tpwn  were 
flocking  to  see  it.  Hodsoll  maintained  it  to  be 
a  cheat :  *^  You  are  not  aware  of  the  tricks  and 
frauds  of  these  stick-men,"  said  he.  Hoadleji^ 
on  the  contrary,  contended,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  nature.  **  Come,  Hardcastle,  (said  he,) 
let  us  go  and  see  it,  and  pray  do  you  be  urn- 
pure."  —  «  O,  (said  the  banker,)  I  wiU  be  go- 
verned by  his  opinion."  So  calling  for  his 
wig,  he  took  off  his  black-velvet  cap,  an4 
putting  on  his  roquelaire,  in  half  a  minute  they 
were  in  Exeter  'Change,  just  as  a  synod  of 
.cronies  were  in  high  convocation,  with  poor 
Clarke  in  the  midst,  perplexed  with  a  hundred 
scientific  questions  on  stick  dilettantiship,  of 
Jambees,  Whanghees,  Penang-lawyers,  clouded 

dragons,    bamboos,   rattans,   and  supple-jacks, 
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which  to  him,  good  man,  were  as  outlandish  as 
Persian  or  Hindostanee.  ^^  One  thing  stmck 
me,*'  said  my  unde,  namely,  ^^  the  honest 
countenance  of  the  shopkeqier."  Clarke  had  a 
number  of  other  sticks  of  grotesque  shapes,  with 
curious  heads ;  but  such  was  his  candour,  that 
every  one  that  had  been  assisted  with  the  carving 
tool  he  admitted  without  the  least  reserve.  '^  I, 
moreover,  remember  ajeu  i esprit  of  the  worthy 
trader,''  said  my  unde,  *'  when  we  were  satisfied 
that  the  two-headed  yew  was  a  genuine  Uau& 
«ater^  which  made  the  grave  synod  laugh.  Beit 
known,  the  stidL  was  painted  and  varnished."  — 
^I  pronounce  it  to  be  an  osA,"  said  Dr.Chauncey, 
tracing  its  ramifications  with  his  nose  close  upon 
every  part. —  ^  And  I  am  determined  upon  its 
being  a  cedar,"  said  Dr.  Hoadley."  —  '«  And  I 
have  not  the  least  diadow  of  doubt  of  its  being 
A  yem^  said  Mr.  HodaoU: —  ^  Come,  Mister 
Clarice,  vrfiat  do  you  say  on  the  subject?'  — 
^  Why,"  aaid  he,  smiling,  and  rubbing  his 
hilnd^  ^  if  I  tmai  give  my  opinion,  gendem^ii, 
*•  why  then  it  is  neither  one  nor  t'other  —  it  is 
a  W."  This  strdie  of  humour  was  reported  to 
the  dub;  when  my  unde  took  occasion  to  ob- 
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sere,  — "  Mark  my  words,  thai  is  aa  honest 

man,  «id  I  doubt  not  he  wilL  pvosper."     This 

prognostic  has  been  an^j  perifiec^  all  ^<  Ijon^ 

don  to  wii  /** 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  «£x€ter 

'Change  then  and  now;  for  like  other  depots 

of  merchandize,  the  general  &ce  of  things  there 

has  mightily  improred  in  half  a  century.     Many 

articles  exhibited  (m  the  crowded  stalls,  within 

memory,  would  puzzle  tl^  grown  girk  asid  boya 

of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  di»r 

cover  their  uses,   and  would  b^et  as  much 

hypothesis  as  is  usual  with  a  group  of  idrtuoai^ 

peering  at  an  unknown  antique  utensil,  newly 

discovered  in  rummaging  an  old  buried  Grecian 

town.  Long  spiral  machines,  for  frosting  the  hair, 

various  other  powdering  puffs,^  toupees,^  braids, 

and  wired  cushions,  braiding-pins  twelve,  yea, 

fourteen  inches  long,  crisping  and  other  irons 

of  every  denomination,  and  leather  rollers  for 

the  beaux'  curls.    These,^  and  many  more  now 

forgotten,  to  metamorphose  the  flowing  locks  of 

fine  ladies  and    polite  gentlemen  'mtajbrmal 

J^gures  cffashicmy  that  would  excite  those  of 

only  twenty  years'  growth  to  laugh  at  as  whim- 
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sical  figures  of  fun.  Not  even  the  grotesque 
head-dresses  of  the  broadest  farce,  on  the  pre^ 
sent  stage,  can  compare  m  absurdity  with  the 
outrageous  deformity  of  a  tortured  head  of  hair 
of  the  belles  and  beaux  coeval  with  their  grand- 
mothers. And  yet  certain  cynical  remnants  of 
the  old  school  will  hold  forth,  by  declaiming 
Against  the  vanities  of  the  young  folks  of  the 
preset  day.  ^^  No,  no,"  said  my  old  friend  the 
doctor,  in  defending  the  new  generation  against 
the  assertions  of  a  sour  greybeard,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  topic  on  Christmas  day;  —  ^*  No, 
noy  I  would  have  those  who  hpld  yom-  opinion 
to  refer  to  Jack  Collet's*  St.  James's  Park,  in 

*  John  Collet,  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
tune, was  the  pupil  of  Lambert.  He  designed 
pieces  of  humour  somewhat  in  imitation  of  Hogarth ; 
*^  less  satirical  than  narrative,  more  ludicrous  than 
witty,  and  oftentimes  displeasing  without  conveying 
imy  moral  instruction."  It  is  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  broad  humour  displayed  in  his 
pictures,  (vide,  The  Female  Bruisers,  two  pros- 
titutes boxing,  surrounded  by  a  characteristic 
tnob,)  yet  was  he  a  man,  even  among  his  intimates,  of 
graye  manners  and  sober  discourse.  Collet  resided 
for  many  years  at  Chelsea,  much  respected,  and 
died  there  in  the  year  1790. 
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1745/  Your  dandies  I  know  only  by  rep  Alt,'' 
said  the  doctor ;  ^^  for  I  hear  that  ephemeral 
folly  is  gone  by ;  but  with  reference  to  the  days 
of  CoUe^  and  he  was  no  exaggeratory  the  fop^ 
peries  of  young  men  of  fashion  —  aye,  and  old 
ones  too,  outrages  all  comparison  with  the  manly^ 
decorous  garb  of  the  existing  day.  And  as  for 
the  &ir,  said  the  worthy  doctor,  who  is  a 
bachelor  be  it  known,  sir,  they  come  from  the 
toilette,  attired  with  the  elegance  of  the  graces, 
and  the  modesty  of  the  muses.  These  are  the 
pure  models  that  Sir  Joshua  should  have  lived 
to  transmit  to  future  times." 

It  was  at  the  «ast  gate  of  Exeter  'Change 
that  I  became  acqufunted  with  that  original 
wag,  William  Thomson,  being  directed  thither 
by  Augustus  Ame,  to  buy  a  copy  of  Blow's 
Anthems.  Ame  gave  me  so  curious  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  facetious  music-seller,  that  I  was  de- 
sirous of  having  a  gossip  with  him  in  his 
comfortable  stall. 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  him  ?"  said 

the  doctor.  —  "  I  remember  him  well;  he  was 

deputy-organist  of  St.  Michael's,  Comhill;  an 

excellent  musician,   the  pupil  of  Old  Boyce* 

M  5 
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Ay^  sir/ 1  found  lum  out  through  accident^  as 
I  stood  on  Doyle's  steps.  You  remember 
Dojdey's  steps  ?'»—♦<  Yea,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  have 
a  cbrawing  of  his  house,  in  the  general  view  of 
the  Old  Strand,  taken  fifty  years  ago,  by  Mar- 
lowe, from  before  the  shop  of  BiUy  Thomsoa, 
looking  out  of  the  east  gate  of  Exeter  'Change ; 
nearly  die  same  scene  that  was  used  so  many 
years  since  as  die  frontispiece  to  the  Miniature 
Almanack,  the  usual  new  year's  gift  of  good 
nabdiers  to  their  dutifiil  daughters.  Old  So- 
merset House  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
scene.  Yes,  I  well  remember  the  balcony,  and 
the  splendid  awniag  which  covered  Doyley's 
steps,  when  sudi  a  group  of  worthies  as  we  shall 
not  see  again  were  invited  by  Old  Doyley  to 
view  the*  cavalcade  that  attended  their  majesties 
to  the  feast  in  the  city,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day  afler  the  coronation.  Surely,  doctor,"  said 
I,  ^^  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  interesting 
maid,  poor  ******'s. daughter,  and  the  distress- 
ing scene  that  occurred." 

**  Never,  never  !"  said  he,  "  poor  dear  !  You 
allude  to  that  unfeeling  miscreant,  the  handsome 
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comet,  that  rode  in  the  old  r^gunent  ^ 
Household  Guards*  He  took  off  hhf  fine  goU^ 
laced  hat>  and  made  her  a  tendet  aalu^  aA  she 
exhibited  her  sweet  face  in  front.  Poof  dear  I 
I  remember  tier»  and,  moreover?  the  pointed 
notice  the  kkig  and  queen  took  of  her  elegant 
person,  when  the  state-carriages  coitld  not  pro^ 
ceed  for  the  multitude*  Garrick^  Sterna  and 
all  of  us,  thought  her  anxiety  to  re^ibre  arose 
from  maid^i  modesty,  at  this  royal  notice ;  bnt 
she  ,c«ught  a  glance  erf*  the  young  officer. 

"  How  just  was  poor  Davy'^  remark  1  *  I 
have  seen  Pritchard  *  look  distressful  emni^  as 
I  thought,'  said  he,  ^  but  the  best  of  us  must 
go  to  nature  again.  Heavens !  that  young 
lady's  agonizing  look,  without  the  bombastic 
mouthing  of  the  stage,  would  turn  the  male 
audience  into  stone,  fqid  dissolve  the  female 
part  into  tears.     Did  you  hear  her  suppressed 


*  Mrs.  Hannah  Pritchard,  the  celebrated  aqtress. 
**  She  was  every  where  great,  every  where  impres- 
sive, and  every  where  feminine,"  says  a  consum- 
mate judge  of  acting.  To  which  must  be  added, 
in  private  life  she  was  a  lady  of  most  exemplary 
virtue. 
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shriek,  when  the  villain  daited  his  fascinating 
eyes  towards  her?  said  Garrick;  *  how  too 
much  like  nature  to  be  borne  !  It  would  have 
killed  Hannah  outright,  had  she  been  present/  " 

•*  I  never  until  then  thought  Davy  had 
such  feeling,^  said  the  doctor;  "doubtless  I 
had  a  prejudice  against  stage-players.  —  But  he 
was  not  acting,  sir ;  I  saw  the  man  turn  pale, 
and  the  tear  started  in  his  eye,  when  the  dis- 
tressed  father,  too  keenly  conscious  of  his 
daughter's  suffering,  begged  the  ladies  not  to 
question  her,  but  allow  her  to  retire/* 

Garrick  knew  something  of  this  domestic 
trouble  from  Sir  Joshua,  as  the  father  had  con- 
sulted him  about  a  prosecution,  which  Reynolds 
dissuaded  him  from,  observing,  "  Ladies  gene-* 
rally  suffer  in  public  opinion  by  such  exposures, 
and  too  often  lose  the  sympathy  of  their  friends; 
besides,  a  man  capable  of  such  perfidy,  would 
be  callous  to  consequences." 

The  doctor  related  the  story  "as  he  had  it 
from  Garrick.  The  oflScer  had  long  paid  his 
t^ourt  to  the  young  maiden ;  the  nuptial-day  was 
named ;  but  meeting  a  rich  lady  in  the  interim 
at  Bath,  where  the  father  occasionally  followed 
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his  profession,  the  spark  deserted  his  amiable 
daughter,  and  privately  married  the  heiress. 

"  Retribution/*  said  the  doctor,  "  is  rarely 
known  to  visit  a  confederacy  of  the  wicked  so 
completely  as  in  the  fate  that  befel  the  parties  in 
this  domestic  tragedy.  Be  it  known,  the  rich 
rival  was  not  ignorant  of  his  professions  to  the 
young  lady.  She,  and  her  unprincipled  hus- 
band, lived  in  mutual  hatred  for  three  years; 
he  spent  her  fortune  at  the  gaming-table,  sent 
her  to  the  grave,  and  died  himself  a  few  months 
after,  raving  about  the  innocent  angel  he  had 
forsaken,  repeating  her  name,  gradually  from  a 
slow  solemn  tone,  to  the  rapid  measure  of  hot<^ 
brained  distraction ;  and,  shocking  to  tell,  in  the 
presence  of  a  fond,  weak,  swooning  mother,  and 
an  ambitious  father,  alike  abettors  of  their  son's 
perfidy. 

"  But  this  is  a  sorrowful  story,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  and  we  might  have  chosen  enough  of  a 
livelier  cast,  witnessed  from  this  our  favourite 
spot.  Verily,  I  think  .thee  and  I  together^ 
Hardcastle,  could  furnish  one  of  your  book-* 
makers  with  materiel  for  a  volume,  upon  old 
Doyley^s  steps.     I  would  venture  to  wager  my 
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best  gown  and  trencher,  (the  doctor's  usual  bet,} 
that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  wit  or  genius 
in  town  that  had  not  thrust  his  head  through 
one  of  the  apertures  of  that  Palladian  entrance^ 
inclusive,  from  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  to  the 
di^  of  its  demolition.  Poor  Frank  Hayman 
used  to  say,  with  his  accustomed  quaintneas, 
when  any  one  suddenly  addressed  hUn  with  the 
usual  riddle, «  Wlio  d'ye  think  I  met  ?"— *  Why 
I  can't  pretaid  to  say  wkoy  but,  I  will  guess 
where^  —  on  Doyley's  steps.' " 

My  old  friend  certainly  was  always  a  great 
observer  of  men  and  manners ;  and  his  account 
of  this  part  of  the  old  town  is  scarcely  over^ 
drawn ;  for  Thomson,  the  music-seller  o£  Exeter 
'Change,  told  Arne,  that  he  got  more  chance 
custom  on  showery  days  throu^  Doyiey's 
shelter,  than  from  every  other  source.  The  steps 
formed  a  rare  spot  for  viewing  raree  shows,  and 
a  capital  gossiping  place  in  a  shower.  Thomson 
was  known  to  most  of  the  wits,  and  particularly 
to  the  players,  some  one  of  whom  was  frequently 
found  there  weather-bound ;  and  as  looking  west 
naturally  turned  the  back  to  the  east,  Exeter 
'Change  staring  the  waiting  groups  in  the  face. 
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that  curious  bazar  became  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry.    When  the  int^ity  of  old  Clarke*,  the 

*  The  venerable  William  Clarke,  who  died  three 
or  four  years  since,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  worthy  traders.  He 
was  proprietor  of  Exeter  'Change  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  during  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of 
which,  his  own  division  of  that  original  bazar 
displayed  almost  every  improvement  in  the  most 
ingenious  branches  of  our  steel-ware*  He  was 
spirited  in  enterprise,  and  liberal  in  his  encourage- 
ment *of  eveiy  thing  that  was  useful  and  new.  In 
buckles  and  buttons,  articles  of  English  costume 
scarcely  now  known,  the  votaries  of  fashion  were 
first  supplied  at  honest  William  Clarke's.  His 
prices  were  fixed,  and  no  abatement  was  made; 
hence  a  thoughtless  school-boy  could  purchase  a 
knife  *at  his  premises,  and  depend  upon  being  as 
well  supplied  as  though  the  sagacious  school-master 
was  at  his  elbow.  He  was  a  kind  and  considerate 
landlord  to  all  those  who  rented  the  shops  under 
his  roof,  who,  influenced  by  his  example,  were 
famed  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing. 

Mr.  Clarke,  as  he  became  infirm,  was  allowed  the 
privilege  by  that  sovereign,  who  respected  honest 
men,  of  riding  to  and  fro,  from  St.  James's  Gate 
across  the  Park  to  Buckingham  Gate,  his  private 
house  being  at  Pimlico.  The  venerable  trader  died 
rich,  and  a  lefl  good  name. 
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the  good  humour  and  quaintnesss  of  Thomson, 
were  frequendy  die  subject  of  discourse,  '<  I 
will  go  there,''  said  many  a  courteous  stranger, 
•'  and  buy  my  daughter  a  song." — "  The  cold 
east  wind,  and  a  sleet,"  said  Thomson,  *^  helpeid 
to  keep  me  warm  in  winter." 

Dr.  Hoadley  *,  I  mean  the  Chancellor  of 
Winchester,  for  both  brothers  were  of  the  old 
coterie,  used  to  say,  that  he  knew  of  no  delight 
equal  to  that  of  sitting  with  an  ingenious  man 
of  letters,  who  was  no  grudger  of  time,  ui  the 
midst  of  literary  litter.  I  have  derived  greater 
improvCTient,  and  heard  more  enlightened  con- 
versatimi,  when  gossipping  with  some  of  our 
&vourite  writers  for  the  press,  when  I  have 
found  them  in  their  night-caps  and  morning- 
gowns,  unshaven  at  noon,  than  I  ever  experi- 


•  Dr.  Hoadley. —  Hogarth  once  played  the  part 
of  the  ghost  iu  Julius  Caesar,  at  the  country-seat  of 
the  Chancellor.  But  so  frail  was  the  memory  of 
this  great  painter,  that  his  part,  though  but  of  a 
few  lines,  was  printed  in  transparent  letters  upon  a 
lanthem*  Yet  even  aided  by  this  intelligent  promp- 
ter, Jie  with  difficulty  recited  his  part.  The  truth 
is,  Hogarth  was  a  most  absent  man. 
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enced  at  the  first  tables,  in  Grosvenor  or  St 
James's  Square.     Sterne  was  always  in  season^ 
and  I  rarely  made  a  morning  call  in  Old  Bond 
Street,   but  I  there  met  a  knot  of  wits:    I 
believe  he  was  never  denied.     Many  an  hour 
have  I  and  Monsey  sat  with  Fielding  in  enviable 
chat,  said  the  Chancellor,  when  he  was  confined 
to  his   chamber   with  the  gout,   exerting  his 
brain,   and   labouring  with  his  pen,   his   poor 
hand  wrapped  in  flannel,  inventing  new  enter*- 
t£dnment  for  the  rich  and  the  idle,  to  create 
supplies  to  meet  the  pressing  necessities  of  his 
iiunily.     "  Aye,  sir,"  said  the  feeling  church- 
man 5  "  how  many  such  have  I  known,  philoso- 
phers   in    the    truest   sense    of  the    word  — 
•Christians,  sir  — men  of  superior  mould,  whose 
•genius  enlightened  the  world  of  meaner  souls, 
like  a  lofty  Pharos  that  directed  the  inexperi- 
enced and  the  froward  to  the  haven  of  safety  — 
who   benefiting  by  the  light — yet  cheered  it 
not !"     "  Alas  !"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  men  so 
rare  should  remain  unsought,  unheeded  by  the 
affluent,  and  left,  not  unfrequendy,  without  the 
certain  means  of  a  scanty  dinner  and  a  glass 
of  that  wine,    so  proftisely  wasted  upon  rich, 
houghdess,    profligate,   and  pampered    fools. 
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Yet  men,  far  all  their  privations,  of  proud 
virtue,  who  could  not  privately  stoop  to 
flatter,  nor  publicly  complain :  no,  nor  be 
tempted  to  commit  an  unworthy  act  to  push 
their  fortunes  I  Yet,  sir,  in  these  their  unpro- 
pitious  hours,  have  I  witnessed  rays  of  genius, 
like  the  light  of  heaven,  bursting  through  an 
interposing  cloud.  Yes,  I  have  heard  wisdom 
and  wit,  at  such  seasons,  beyond  the  sober  re- 
cord of  the  pen :  sentiments  that  made  me  feel 
sick  at  heart  with  an  ungracious  world-— a  world 
that  could  &il  to  cherish  such  beings  —  so  few 
of  such,  too,  to  provide  for  at  any  one  period  f^ 
And  then  the  doctor  indignantly  added,  *'  Let 
princes  and  great  rulers  blush,  wh^i  reading  the 
limited  catalogue  of  worthies  like  these,  proudly 
paraded  by  the  historian,  at  the  closing  of  the 
annals  of  each  reign,  and  bethink  themselves 
whether  the  wise  among  future  generations 
shall  have  cause  to  execrate  their  memories  for 
the  same  want  of  consideration  for  those,  who  did 
like  honour  to  their  own  age  !  Martin  Folkes*, 
— — ^     I     I     ■  II I  I  —————        »— — ^—i — —        I   I   III 

*  Martin  Folkes  was  a  great  friend  to  indigcait 
merit.  Be  was  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee-houses,  and 
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I  have  heard  my  great  unde  say^  had  much  ot 
the  same  feeling,  and  used  to  speak  with  plea^ 
sure  erf*  the  hours  he  had  passed  in  the  comfort- 
able little  parlours  behind  the  old  fashioned  book 
shops,  or  in  the  shops  themselves.  "  For  there,** 
said  he,  ^'  did  men  of  congenial  pursuits  delight 
tp  congregate^  up  to  their  elbows  in  black- 
lettered  lore,  your  folios  with  tarnished  clasps, 
smdling  musty  with  antiquity,  which  somehow 
wrought  upon  the  mind,  and  fitted  it  for  that 
converse  which  savoured  not  of  the  existing 
world/* 

Thomson's  was  such  a  shop,  if  shop  it  might 
be  called,  that  roof  had  none,  saving  the  com- 
mon roof  of  the  Old  Exchange  Yet  the  in-> 
clmed  plane  in  front,  'twas  like  a  stall,  on  which 
he  exposed  his  various  stock  in  trade,  together 
with  the  shelves,  was  so  arranged,  tliat  it 
was  onfy  on  a  little  platform  within,  whereon 
was  placed  his  desk,  you  could  see  the  idlers 
who  stdod  in  front,  turning  over  his  quires  of 

known  to  all  the  wits  of  his  time.  There  was  a 
noted  old  book  shop  on  London  Bridge,  which  was 
much  resorted  to  by  the  virtuosi,  and  bibliomaniacs 
of  the  times  of  George  I.  and  II. 
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music,    or  peeping  at  the  pictured  books,   of 
which  he  usually  had  exposed  a  few  for  show. 
Within  were  rows  of  shelves,  with  nooks  and 
crannies  stuffed  with  old  plays,  rare  pamphlets, 
and    other  literary  printed   relics,    which   he  . 
scarcely  sought  to  dispose  of,  being  himself  a 
man  of  reading.     He  knew  more  chit-chat  anec- 
dote of  composers  and  musicians,  than  any  of 
his  fraternity,  and  was  a  host  of  information  to 
the  venerable  Bumey,  and  &mished  Sir  John 
Hawkins    with    many   rich    materials   for   his 
History  of  Music.     He  had  an  endless  fund  of 
lively  stories  of  Bird,  Kent,  Harrington,  Pur- 
cell,  Croft,  and  his  old  master  Boyce;  and  a 
catalogue  of  others,  replete  with  humour ;  and 
it  was  said  that  there  was  not  an  air  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,    that  he  could  not 
-^lay,  or  hum^  immediately  on  its  being  named. 
His  singing  was  highly  amusing ;  for  although, 
when  a  boy,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  he  possessed 
an  exquisite  treble,  yet  when  his  voice  broke, 
it  changed  to  a  nasal  squeaking,   which   con- 
tinued to  the  last.     Arne  used  to  call  him  the 
JReed-bird,   not  from   his   resemblance  to  that 
native  warbler  of  the  mill-stream,  but  from  the 
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similitude  of  his  snafHing  note  to  the  reed  of  the 
clarionet,  applied  singly  to  the  upper  member 
of  that  powerful  instrument. 

Richard  Wilson  and  Willy  Thomson  were 
great  cronies  The  cheerful  music-seller  was 
not  mtiek  hurried,  as  Frank  Hayman  was  wont 
to  say  of  many  ingenious  wights  in  his  day, 
whose  talents  were  neglected,  or  who,  in  short, 
had  little  business.  Hence  his  fire-side  was  a 
solace  to  the  misanthropic  painter,  than  whom 
no  mortal  of  his  transcendant  talent  had  ever 
greater  cause  to  complain.  Perhaps  it  is  in- 
justice to  his  memory  to  write  him  down  misan- 
thrope ;  certainly  he  became  a  cynic  —  and  who 
but  must  lament  the  cause  I 

Marlowe  had  heard    Sir  Joshua   Rejmolds 

speak  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  Strand, 

as  it  burst  upon  him  early  one  morning  as  he 

came  through  Exeter  'Change  Gate,  on  his  way 

to  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  Strand.  *  The  sun, 

dien  due  east,  held  the  new  church  in  a  mass  of 

rich  grey,  and  the  morning  beam  shed  its  rays 

with     Rubens-like  splendour    on    each    side, 

> 

*  The  Royal  Academy  was  first  held  at  old 
Somerset  House. 
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glancing  obliquely  on   the  projections  of  cid 
Somerset  House,  and  upon  the  plastered  gables 
of  the  old-fashioned  houses  that  stood  out  of  the 
parallel  of  the  street.  Reynolds,  though  a  paint- 
er of  portraits,  was  a  great  observer  of  these 
incidental  bursts   of  light;    hence   his   back- 
grounds  are    oft-times    worthy    the  mind     of 
Titian.      Reynolds's  description  of  the  scene, 
determined  Marlowe  to  make  a  study  on  the 
spot ;    and  waiting  for  a  promising  morn,   he 
ro$e  early,  and  roused  Wilson  on  his  way,  whp 
reluctantly  followed,   murmuring  as   he  went, 
^^  O  !    Sir  Joshua  proclaims  it  fine  !    Come, 
troop  on  Marlowe,  or  the  evanescent  splendor 
of  your  scene  will  fiide  away,  and  leave  you  to  , 
guess  at  another*  of  his  experimental  visions^' 

*  Wilson  and  Reynolds,  certainly  the  two 
greatest  painters  of  their  day,  were  never  on  a 
friendly  footing.  Reynolds  having  once  asserted 
that  ^'  Gainsborough  was  the  best  landscape  pain- 
ter," Wilson  retorted,  "  he  is  indubitably  the  first 
portrait  painter."  Wilson  censured  Reynolds  for 
using  so  fragile  a  menstruum  for  his  colours,  out  of 
pique,  perhaps,  for  his  observing  that  Wilson's 
pictures  were  screeny  in  effect.  This  was  in  allusion 
to  the  sudden  effects  of  his  lights  on  the  shadows. 
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This  sarcastic  reflection  was  a  hit  at  the  Jading^ 
and  sudden  loss  of  splendor,  of  some  of  that 
great  portrait  painter's  best  works.  Wils(»i,  in 
his  sour  mood,  usually  wielded  a  two-edged 
sword.  Marlowe,  at  this  pariod  was  aiming  at 
a  meretricious  style  of  effect,  regardless  of  his 
fiituxe  &me. 

It  was  my  gpod  fortune  that  morning  to  bend 
my  early  walk  to  Covent  Garden,  where  I  stiU 
am  wont  to  lounge  in  summer,  to  enjoy  the 
cheer&d  scene  of  high  market,  long  before  the 
sluggard  is  awake,  and  detight  my  eyes  with  the 
viist  display  of  fruits  and  vi^etables,  fcesh  in 
their  bloom  from  the  ad^ac^it  country.  There 
may  the  melancholic  see  smiling  industry  count- 
ing her  wealth,  and  the  murmurer  learn  a  lesscm 
of  thankfUaens  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  fop 
converting  our  once  sterile  soil  into  thegarden  qf 
the  'ojarldl  Would  that  our  worthy  metropoli- 
tans Led  their  children  once  a  year  at  least,  at 

Screens  being  the  term  applied  to  the  slips  or  side 
scenes  on  the  stage.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  superior 
education,  and  of  a  good  family.  He  was  iJways 
addressed  by  Lord  Camden,  as  eousin  Wilson, 
being  related  to  that  great  judge  by  the  mother's 
side. 
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early  day,  to  view  this  mighty  store  of  kind  na- 
ture's choicest  gifts  !  In  the  midst  of  the  bust- 
ling scene,  I  met  the  worthy  painters,  and  was 
readily  tempted  to  accompany  them  upon  their 
interesting  expedition.  ^*  There,"  said  Wilson, 
pointing  to  the  bulk  before  an  herb-shop,  "  there 
sat  poor  Hogarth,  when  he  sketched  his  *  Mamn 
ing :'  the  little  urchins,  with  satchels  on  their 
backs,  were  two  of  old  John  Dick's  boys,  creep- 
ing like  snails  unwillingly  to  school." 

When  we  had  reached  Exeter  'Change,  the 
porter  was  leading  off  the  trusty  guard  to  his 
daily  cell  —  old  Tiger,  the  fiercest  mastiff  in  the 
town;  and  Willy  Thomson  was  applying  the 
key  to  the  padlock,  that  fastened  the  sloping 
shutters  which  apparently  preserved  his  wares. 
*^  Good  morrow,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  as  Mar- 
lowe took  a  sheet  of  blue  paper  from  his  folio, 
whilst  WDson,  holding  his  port-crayon,  scraped 
the  chalk  —  "  (Sood  morning,  gentlemen*  I 
presume  you  are  about  to  make  a  scheme  of  the 
new  church :"  adding,  "  there  was  a  gentleman 
here  lately,  I  do  think  it  was  one  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  was  in  raptures  with  the  scene: 
it  was  about  this  time,  and  just  as  beautiful  a 
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morning.  Pray,  allow  me  a  moment,  till  I  can 
make  a  breach  in  my  dirty  premises,  and  I  will 
a£R>rd  you  seats/'  When  not  being  able  readily 
to  wido  the  lock,  he  sprang  over  the  hatch,  got 
behind  and  handed  the  stools  over.  "  Faith, 
good  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  gave  one  to  Wilson, 
**  I  am  as  thrifly  as  old  Michael  Johnson  *,  of 
Litchfield,  who  locked  up  his  stall  in  front  while 
any  one  could  crawl  in  behind.  Not,"  said  he, 
f^  that  I  have  much  to  dread,  (laughing  all  the 
while;)  for  who  would  face  old  Tiger  to  steal 
that  which  nobody  would  purchase?  God 
meiid  me !" 

^  Wilson  eyed  the  good-humoured  bookseller 
with  particulai*  attention:  his  discernment  was 
acute.  Thomson  had  touched  the  right  chord, 
and  he  was,  even  at  this  first  interview,  by 
Wil&on's  own.  confession  some  time  after,   set 

■     ■     ■■  I    #    KW^lMI      .^      I    ■  ■■■»—■■■■  ■■       ■     I    ■  »—    ■■    ^l..!    ■  ■    ■  I  ■■■     -—  ^  II  ■       ,^, 

*  Michael  Johnson,  father  of  the  great  moralist, 
and  fellow-townsman  of  Thomson ;  in  allusion  to 
whose  mental  absence  Pindar  writes,  — 

**  Sam  Johnson  was  of  Michael  Johnson  bom, 
Whose  shop  of  books  did  Litchfield  town  adorn,'* 

&C.&C. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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down  at  once  in  the  memory  of  his  regard.  '*  I 
seie,"  said  he,  after  a  further  conversation  with 
Imn,  ^^  he  has  too  much  talent  for  his  business, 
and  he  may  sq  to  the  wall.''  Thomson  recot- 
lec^dne.^  having  ».,.eek»bef.,^p». 
chased  his  folio  copy  of  Blow's  Anthems,  with 
his  portrait  prefixed.  ^  I  have  another  copy," 
said  he,  ^^  which  was  given  to  me  by  an  illustra- 
tor *  in  Essex,  who,  on  discovering  that  I  was  an 
organist,  cut  but  the  print,  paid  me  the  full  price 
of  the  perfect  book,  and  said,  ^  There,  Hiorn- 
son,  that  will  be  useful  U>  you,  and  this  (rolluig 
the  print)  will  be  useful  to  me.'"  Wilson  beg- 
ged to  see  the  work ;  and  the  hurried  sketch  of 
the  view  being  made,  as  it  was  very  slight  &om 
the  interruptions  of  the  passengers,  we  were  in- 
vited in  to  take  somcf  cc^ee,  which  Thomson 
had  provided.  His  civilities  were  not  refused, 
and   we   seated  ourselves  in  his  narrow  shop. 

*  Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  Bart,  whose  illustrated 
Granger  extended  to  forty  large  folio  volumes. 
This  fine  work  contained  almost  every  engraved 
portrait  that  was  known,  and  of  the  finest  impres- 
sions. He  lived  at  his  old  family-seat,  the  Firs, 
near  Edmonton. 
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Wilson  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  ap- 
pear fcHODfied  to  develope  the  almost  hidden  ex- 
cellenoe  of  every  science :  his  manners  were 
austere  and  unbending  to  his  superiors  in  rank; 
for  he  unfortunately  lived  when  his  lofty  concep- 
tiond  of  art  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  his 
compeers,  which  inducing  indiffisrence  and  n^ 
lect  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  naturally  b^ot 
an  asperity  in  his  proud  mind.  But  he  was  ur«- 
bane  to  every  ingenious  man,  whether  a  profes- 
sor of  a  Uberal  science,  or  skilful  mechanic ;  and 
n^Iected  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon 
his  sympathies.  Thomson  was  a  man  exactly 
suited  to  his  taste:  he  was  humorous,  good- 
tempered,  and  recherchS  in  his  own  profession ; 
imd  being,  as  is  said  before,  not  much  hurried^ 
(Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
would  quit  his  easel  and  march  ofi^  to  Exeter 
'Change^  where,  under  cover  of  Thomson's  stall, 
he  would  sit  and  moralize  on  the  evil  dispense 
ations  of  the  fates  to  men  of  mind. 

Sometimes,  when  a  propitious  star  disposed  a 
fBonnoisseur  to  look  in  upon  him  and  purchase 
one  or  two  of  his  easel  pictures,  he  would  dress 
himsdif  in  his  best,  suit,    and  proceed  to  old 
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Pinche's,  the  Black  Horse,  near  Somerset 
House  h^racks,  and  order  some  well-cooked 
dish,  (Scotch  coUops  was  one  of  his  fivomites,) 
and  reUim  to  the  'Qiange,  where  I  have  seen 
him  warming  the  bright  pewter  plates  on  the 
top  of  Thomson's  German  stove,  whilst  the 
organist,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  composed  the 
saladJ*  ***  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  as  the  waiter 
delivered  the  materials,  for  Wilson  liberally 
provided  every  necessary  on  these  occaisions ; 
"  there  is  the  thema,"  placing  the  endive  and 
celery  on  a  plate;  "  there's  for  the  majors," 
pouring  the  vinegar  into  the  bowl ;  "  and  there 
the  minors,"  as  he  opened  the  Florence  flask : 
then  stirring  the  ^g  he  would  hum  an  air,  and 
talk  of  "tone  and  semi-tone;''  and  holding  the 
mustard,  and  looking  at  his  patron,  "  b^  to 
know  if  he  liked  a  bold  diapason."  When^ 
mixing  the  contrariety  of  ingredients,  he  would 
conclude  with  a  bow  to  Wilson,  singing  the*  old 
madrigal,  "  Sweet  Harmony."  Garrick  hap- 
pening to  call  on  one  of  these  occasions,  observ- 
ed, "  As  I  came  along,  I  saw  Thomson  tuning 
the  painter  into  a  moral  concord."  These  were 
high  treats  to  the  parties,  for  there  they  sat, 
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drinking  cold  punch  and  smoking  until. the  nine 
o'clock  bell  put  an. end  to  their. conclave,  and 
rung  them  out  of  'Change. 

I  remember  passing  a  Christmas  eve  with 
Garrick,  Wilson,  and  Ame,  in  this  snug  book 
shop,  with  unusual  pleasure.  I  was  dining 
with  my  cousin  in  Beaufort  Buildings,  when  I 
received  a  note  from  Thomson,  **  praying  that 
I  would,  if  convenient,  look  in  about  eight,  and 
I  inight  find  a  friend,"  —  enjoining  me  to  let  the 
call  appear  accidental. .  My.  friends  kindly  al^ 
lowed  me  to  depart.  I  recollect  it  was  a  deep 
snow ;  but  I  had  but  a  few  steps  to  go,  when,  on 
entering  the  wicket  of  the  old  Exchange,  (for 
the  great  gate  was  closed  on  account  of  the  cold, 
and  only  a  small  door  left  open  at  each  end,)  I 
was  struck  with  the  place,  which  looked  uncom-. 
monly  cheerfiil  as  I  cast  my  eye  along  the  ave- 
nue ofstalls,  with  the  candles  and  lamps  glisten- 
ing on  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  shining 
holly,  with  which  each  petty  dealer  in  this  mart 
of  multi&rious  wares  had  liberally  decked  his 
allotment. 

Arrived  in  front  of  Thomson's,  I  stopped  to 
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tnni  over  a  copy  of  Williams's  Psalmodj^ 
was  ready  opened  at  the  Christmas  anthem  -^ 
"  Behold^  I  bring  you  glad  iidings,^^  when  a  vofce 
that  I  had  never  heard,  frcMn  a  yisage  that  I  had 
never  seen,  (as  I  thought,  peeping  between  the 
sprigs  of  hoUy,  familiarly  accosted  ^me  with, 
^^  The  compliments  of  the  season,  sir.  "Hovr 
does  your  good  old  uncle?'  And  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise,  added,  "  Will  you 
walk  in,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  do  as  we  do?* 
The  strangeness  of  the  voice,  and  the  odd  ges* 
tieulations  oS  this  unknown,  attracted  the  mo-' 
mentary  attention  of  the  passengers^  when 
Thomson  thrust  forward  his  good-natured  fiu^ 
and  beckoned  me  in.  He  opened  the  hatch  ait 
the  end  of  his  stall,  in  the  comer  behind  the 
eastern  gate,  and  I  watered ;  when  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  Garrick,  Ame,  and  Wil-* 
son,  crowded  over  a  little  table,  with  some  of 
Garrick's  choice  wine  before  them,  which  he 
had  sent  in  a  basket  for  the  occasion.  I  had 
often  heard  of  this  humour  of  Roscius's,  but 
could  scarcely  have  credited  that  the  altet^ 
adon  of  voice  and  visage  could  have  been  so 
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cooiplete^  at  the  will  of   that    extraordinary 
player,  *. 


*  A  curious  instance  of  this  actor's  power  of 
transforming  his  countenance  at  will  is  related  by  a 
<^rtain  Frencli  author.  ^  A  lady  of  fashion,"  says 
the  writer,  <^  had  a  great  desire  to  procure  the  por- 
trait of  a  nobleman  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  but 
who  had  a  particular  aversion  to  sit  for  his  picture. 
She  prevailed  upon  Garrick  to  notice  the  counte- 
fttiflce  of  this  lord,  so  as  to  possess  himself  of  his 
featuf'efi,  that  the  painter  might  design  a  faithful 
likeness  through  the  medium  of  his  borrowed  re- 
semblance. This  the  actor  imdertook ;  and  studied 
every  trait  and  gesture,  and  each  possible  manner 
of  giving  them  variety,  until  it  was  no  longer 
Garrick^  but  my  lord.  The  painter  was  set  to  work, 
and  succeeded  so  completely,  that  the  portrait  was 
universally  taken  for  the  noble  person  intended, 
who  was  the  first  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
it^nuity  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  deception.'* 
The  story  ends  in  his  lordship's  liberally  rewarding 
the  actor,  and  marrying  the  lady. 

Another  Frenchman  tells  a  story  of  <<  Garrick's 
baring  terrified  his  friend  Hogarth  by  appearing  to 
Um  as  the  ghost  of  Fielding,  the  mutual  friend  of 
each)  whom  he  so  completely  resembled  by  the  al- 
teration of  his  features,  that  Hogarth  is  said  never 
to  have  recovered  the  shock.*'    <<  This  is  a  strange 
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•  The  story -of  his  perplexing  his  friend  Ho- 
garth, when  sitting  to  him  for  lus  portrait,  by 
the  imperceptible  alterations  which  he  mischiev- 
ously wrought  upon  his  own  features,  is  suffi- 
ciently known. 

'  Gamsborough's  observation  on  his  want  of 
success,  after  laboured  attempts  to  paint  the 
likeness  of  Foote  and  Garrick  at  repeated  sit- 
tings, was  no  less  witty  than  true.  Garrick's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  complained^ 
^^  Haw  the  devil  shotdd  it  be  like  F'*  said  Gains- 
borough. **  You  actors  carry  every  bodi/s  faces 
hut  your  atxmP 

There  was  scarcely  space  in  his  contracted 

story,  however,*'  says  Charles  Dibdin,  "  unless  Gar- 
rick walked  upon  stilts." 

.  That  his  powers  of  facial  expression  were  most 
extraordinary,  was  well  known  to  his  private  friends; 
He  certainly  did  sit  to  Hogarth  to  help  him  to  a 
likeness  of  Fielding,  after  the  death  ef  that  lament- 
ed writer.  But  the  painter  could  not  satisfy  him- 
self, however  well  the  player  ac^ted  the  model,  and 
was  obliged  at  last  to  finish  the  portrait  from  a  pro- 
file cut  in  paper  by  the  scissors  of  a  young  lady ; 
which  portr^t  was  engraved  and  prefixed  to  Mur- 
phy's fine  edition  of  Fielding's  works. 
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shop  to  wedge  another  in ;  when,  contriving  to 
place  a  stool^  the  good-natured  bookseller  cour- 
teously bade  me  be  seated.  ^<  You,  perh^)s, 
can  hdp  us  in  our  difficulty,"  said  he ;  /Vthese 
gentlemen  are  seeking  for  something  new  out  of 
this  old  store ;  but  the  Philistines  have  stolen  a 
march  upon  us,  I  fear,  and  have  left  us  nothing 
to  sieal"  He  laughed  as  he  rapidly  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  madrigals,  fugues,  and  other 
old-&shioned  compositions,  some  prior  to  the 
Reformation;  when  glancing  upon  some  pretty, 
air,  he  beat  time,  and  hummed  the  part,  saying, 
^^'  What  think  you  of  that  turn?  that  will  suit 
the  gallery,  with  the  addition  of  a  skilful  tpl-de- 
rcd.     Nothing  so  easy;  Midas  to  wit 

**  Sing  master  Poll,  with  his  tol-de-rol-lol. 
We'll  buffet  away  from  the  plains  sir." 

Then  turning  to  Garrick  and  Ame,  signifi- 
cantly added  — 


And  ril  assist  your  worships'  fist, 
With  all  my  might  and  main,  sir.' 


*<  Hark  ye,  gentlemen;  here  we  have  pounced 
upon  an  adagio  scrap  of  the  old  reformer,  (hum- 
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ixnil^  the  air;)  very  well,  toy  old  jErknd  Martin ; 
H£4;eii  to  it,  prestos  it  is  quite  another  thing; 
th^  will  suit  Mister  Bull  to  a  T^"  Tlius  hit 
ratded  on  with  his  whimsical  originality,  when  1 
discovered  the  object  of  the  meedng.  Oartiek 
and  Ame  were  projecting  a  light  musical- pieds 
for  tiie  approaching  holidays^  and  had  presatd 
Thomson  into  the  service,  who  had  provi^d  a 
curious  collection  of  obsdiete  music  for  the  occa* 
sion.  I  never  till  then  had  dreamt  of  liaei^jdih 
giarisms  of  some  musical  cottposersi^  whom^  I 
could  name.  Thomson,  exhilarated  by  the  win% 
amused  the  party  by  his  wit  aild  drollery*  He 
ran  through  a  vast  catalogue  of  old  mekidici^ 
saying,  as  he  proceeded,  ^^  This  has  kindly  been 
&thered  by  one^  and  this  by  another."  "  Tom*," 
said  Garrick,  ^^faave  a  care,  or  Thomson  will  in- 
form against  you,  and  then  — ."  **  'Twill  be  only 
water  parted  frcttn  the  sea,"  sslid  ThomjsK>n, 


lAiMa*.*^. 


•  This  was  the  elder  Arne.  ThonMis  Augui^tine, 
Mas.  Docy  brother  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  celebrated 
actress^  and  son  of  Mr..  Ame,  the  upholsterer  of 
Covent  Garden,  characterised  by  Addison  iii  Sbs. 
155.  and  160.  in  the  Tatler.    Atne  died  in  1778* 
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<*  and  that  sea  unexploireSdL''.  Tboanson  held 
the  adthor  of  Arf^axemes  in  great  respect  I 
ncolleot  a  vciry  interesting  conv^sation  stio- 
oe^ded  oh  the  antiqui^  of  that  glorious  instru- 
aoeht^  the  organ*.  Tbomi^n  had  tried  them  all, 
"bom  the  mighty  thunderer  of  Haerlem,  to.  the 
dulcet  of  the  temple;  so  that^  after  we  had  left 
the  Exchange,  Garrick  observed,  ^^  The  little 
musical  exciseman  I  He  has  gauged  every  or^ 
ganjpipe,  and  can  tell,  wine-measut'ej  how  much 
each  diapason  will  hold  from  St  Peter's  to 
St  Paul's."  It  was  a  merry  evening;  we 
finished  the  last  bottle,  and  were  not  rung  out 
unlil  eleven  o'clock^  it  being  Christmas  eve. 
It  was  in  Thomson's  shop  that  the  elder  *Dib*- 


*  Chiles  DibdiDy  if  I  mistake  not,  also  assisted 
hi  the  seenic  department  This  unrivalled  and  pa- 
tfidtic  composer  of  sea-sbfigs  had  a  taste  for  paint- 
ing. Some  pretty  pictures  of  English  lake  scenery, 
from  his  peticil)  were  engraved  in  aquatinta  by  John 
Hill,  aii  ingenious  artist  now  in  America.  The  ce* 
lebrated  Dr.  Crotch  has  displayed  a  still  better  taste 
ftir  thcf  sister  art;  and  the  no  less  distinguished 
Jaekson,  of  Exeter,  was  no  mean  landscape  painter. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  wajB  a 
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din,  together  With  Hubert  Stoppelaer  \  nearly 
•half  a  century  ago,  planned  that  amusing  ex- 
hibition, whimsically  entitled  the  Patagonian 
Theatre,  —  a  scheme  that  answered  for  a  few 
seasons  from  its  novelty,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  appeared  in  the  metropolis  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  whe^  the  celebrated  Mr. 
'Powell's  f  puppets  divided  the  attention  of  the 
public  with  the  regular  theatres.     Dibdin  wrote 


pleasing  picture  by  this  able  musician^  It  may  be 
found  described  in  the  catalogue  of  1772.  He  de- 
iBigned  in  the  style  of  his  esteemed  friend  'Gainsbo- 
rough, an  interesting  sketch  of  whose  life  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Jackson,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
that  native  genius. 

*  Hubert  Stoppelaer,  a  man  of  multifarious  ta- 
\entt  being  painter,  actor,',  dramatic  writer,  smger, 
and  a  great  humourist.  He  designed  many  of  the 
witty  subjects  (old  acquaintances)  that  yet  arrest 
the  gaping  crowds  that  loiter  before  the  windows 
of  that  emporium  of  pedlar's  prints,  Messrs*  Car- 
rington,  Bowled,  abd  Carver's,  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard. 

f  Mr.  Powell  and  his  puppets  make  a  great  figure 
in  several  numbers  of  ^the  Spectator.  His  wooden 
corps  exhibited  in  Salisbury  Square. 
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little  pieces  for  the  Patagonian  stage,  which  was 
about  six  feet  wide,  composed  the  music,  and  bs^ 
sisted  in  reciting  the  parts,  which  the  puppets, 
not  more  than  ten  inches  in  height,  performed. 
He  also  accompanied  the  singers  and  himself 
on  a  smooth-toned  organ.  Stoppelaer,  who 
also  spoke  for  the  puppets,  ptunted  the  scenes 
in  conjunction  with  an  artist  of  some  merit. 
The  Padlock,  which  had  been  performed  at  the 
Haymarket,  one  of  the  first  efibrts  of  Dibdin's 
dramatic  talent,  was  played  by  these  mechanical 
doXls  with  great  applause,  XKbdin  being  Mungo. 
The  whole  exhibition  was  skilfolly  managed  in 
a  neat  little  theatre,  with  boxes,  pit,  and  gal- 
leiy,  which"  held  -about  two  hundred  persons. 
Thomson's  brother  was  appointed  money-taker, 
treasurer,  and  box-keeper.  I  remember  the 
place  well :  it  was  a  delightful  exhibition,  and 
occupied  that  floor  which  is  now  tenanted  by  the 
wild  beasts.  Dibdin  and  his  ingenious  coadju- 
tor, tired  of  the  speculation,  quitted  the  concern, 
i9hea  it  soon  dwindled  into  a  mere  puppet-show : 
Bie  new  proprietors  got  into  debt  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  ostensible  actors :  the  creditors  were  impor- 
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lonate;  and  the  propertf^  d<dl%  soeaos,  tkt 
UUipiitiaii  wardrobe^— *  all  waasoldfandthelait 
tmoes  of  the  Patagonian  Theatre  pabap%  mwr 
lemarn  done  in  this  firafl  memanal  of  its  fimnqr 


This  spacKHtf  apartment,  howerer,  whidi  haa 
seen  so  many  changes,  was  destined  to  receive 
an  exhibition  of  a  superior  cast;  for  here  a 
beantifiil  theatre  was.  erected,  by  Mr.  Batemaa, 
&>  eadnbit  De  Loutherixnur]^^  celebrated  Eino- 
radiaiKON  of  the  grand  phfsywnena  of  natorc^ 
soperior  to  every  other  ecemc  display  that  the 
world  had  yet  setin. 

...Lontherbour^  decidedly  the  prince  of  scene* 
painters,  had  contribiited  largely  to  the  iii^irovd* 
ment  of  the  stage*  Garrick,  whose  judgmetit 
was  equal  to  his  liberaHty,  engaged  him  as  prin- 
cipal painter  for  his  theatre^  a(t  a  salaly  of  five 
hundred  pounds*,  a  mtidi  larger  suih  than  had 


I « > 


^  When  Oarrick  quitted  the  stage,  his  succes* 
soTi  in  the  maoagement  proposed  to  continue  De 
Loutherbourg  at  half  the  income  which  he  had  en* 
jiciyed.  The  painter  indignantly  refused  to  accept 
Ity  and  it  was  hence  he  amused  his  leisure  hours  iii 
fngectiog  the  Efdophnsik^n. 
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bmn  afibrded  to.^aay  ofliis  predeieosors*  It 
wasifrom  this  epodx  we  uiay  date  the  siq)eriior 
docotadoiB  of  dramatic  exhibidknis ;  for,  befcM 
the  artiral  of  this  ingenious  artist,  not  only  littk 
attention  had  been  bestowed  on  the  scenic  de- 
partment, but  even  the  costume  of  the  stage  had 
been  a  matter  of  minor  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  anachronisms  of  dress,  which  were  tolerated 
at  the  principal  theatres  fi%  years  ago,  re-m- 
troducsed  in  this  more  enlightened  age,  would, 
without  the  necessity  of  exaggemtion,  be  viewed 
by  the  most  illiterate  among  the  play-goers  as 
complete  burlesque.  Hogarth  had  already 
given  his  friend  Garrick  some  satirical  hints 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  plates  to  his  analysis  of 
beauty,  which  were  not  bestowed  in  vain  upon 
that  intelligent  manager.  But  it  was  left  for 
De  Loutherbourg  to  urge,  and  finally  complete, 
the  desired  reformation* 

What  could  outrage  propriety  more,  than  to 
see  Artaxerxes,  or  Alexander,  strutting  in  scar- 
let jerkin,  with  cumbrous  trunk  hose,  Spanish 
boots,  and  a  gaudy  lacquered  helmet  and  fea- 
thers, over  a  Ramilies  wig,  hanging  a  yard  in 
length  over  each  shoulder  ?    Yet,  this  is  not  an 
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overcharged  picture  of  one  of  the  stage  heroes 
withm  memory.-  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice, 
he  that  smote  the  turbaned  Tm'k,  melted  the 
tender  audience,  with  ebon  face,  in  a  fiill  dress 
scarlet  suit  of  King  William's  guards ! 


\ 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

DE  loutherbourg's  eidophusikon. 

This  chapter  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
&ir,  in  ccxnpliment  to  the  taste  which  our  en- 
lightened countrywomen  have  displayed  in  the 
cultivation  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting 
department  of  the  graphic  art,  the  study  of 
landscape.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  to 
all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  nature, 
if  the  ingenious  contrivances  which  De  Louther* 
bourg  invented)  in  the  formation  of  his  beauti* 
fid  little  stage,  were  consigned  to  oblivion  for 
want  of  a  record.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
original  exhibition  not  only  delighted,  but  even 
astonished  the  artists  who  crowded  the  seats  of 
fais  theatre.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  honoured 
the  talents  of  the  ingenious  contriver,  by  fre- 
quent attendance,  whilst  it  was  exhibited  in 
Panton  Square,  and  recommended  the  ladies 
in  his  extensive  circle  to  take  their  daughters, 
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who  cultivated  drawing,  as  the  best  school  to 
witness  the  powerful  effects  of  nature,  as 
viewed  through  the  magic  of  his  wondrous 
skill,  in  the  combination  of  his  inventive 
powers. 

And  here  it  may  be  suggested  to  some  little 
circle  of  ladies,  who  have  attained  a  proficiency 
in  landscape  painting  (and  many  such  tfaeret  at^ 
that  could  be  named),  to  make  a  joint  eff)rt  (^ 
tJieir  talents,  add  wdeavour  to  form  a  stilge 
upoxi  De  LQutberbourg's ,  plan*  What  amuse* 
tnent  could  be  more  interesting  to  themselves? 
Qr  what  wint^x's  eveniiig  eptertainment  could 
t>e  more  delightful  to  a  party  of  their  friends? 
It  would  not  only  afford  »  beautiful  field  .for 
the  display  of  their  imitative  powers  in  copying 
the  fine  sceneiy  of  our  picturesque  iale,  or  .their 
inventive  fiiculties  in  the  more  e^stensive  iiaDge 
o£  composition,  but  caU  into  actioti  the  aid  pf 
those  ladies,  iiji  this  age  of  science,  viho  have 
toidied  geometry,  p^  $onne  branches  of  m^ 
ohanics.  Having  been  ^gratified^  through  p4^ 
Cttliar  favour,  by  a.dop^tiUit  admittanoe  bebii)d 
difS.. curtain,  I  can  minutely  describe  every 
op^itlioD  whii^  .^  this  .rtu*e   exhibition  in 
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motion;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  wilh  the  aid  of 
on  ingenious  carpenter,  a  select  party  of  intel** 
ligent  ladies  might,  in  a. few  months,  produce 
at  least  one  scene,  as  an  experiment,  of  suffi* 
GJent  success  to  induce  a  general  taste  for  such 
a  species  of  elegant  entertainment. 

De  Loutherbourg,  who  had  studied  midst 
the  romantic  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  his  own  native  mountains  in  Alsace,  yeit 
declared,  that  ^^  no  English  landscape  painter 
needed  foreign  travel  to  coUect  grand  prototypes 
Jbr  Ms  study  J^  The  scenery  of  our  lakes,  he 
contended,  united  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful; 
the  mountainous  wilds  of  North  Wales,  and  the 
yet  grander  mountains  of  Scotia,  seen  under 
die  magical  effects  occasioned  by  our  humid, 
ever^vatying  atmosphere,  such  as  inspired  the 
poetic  descriptions  in  Ossian^  were  alike  di- 
rected to  the  painter's  no  less  poetic  observation. 
De  Loutherbourg's  practice  was  but  a  omunent 
dn  this  candid  declaration ;  for  until  his  arrival 
here,  it  rested  a  common  prejudice  with  artists 
and  amateurs  alike,  that  our  fair  island  did  not 
iflford  subject  for  the  higher  display  of  the 
hmdscape^painter^s  art      This   foreign  artist 
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dispelled  the  cloud  of  ignorance  that  had  so 
long  prevailed,  and  by  his  own  magnificent 
views  of  our  native  soil,  pointed  out  the  way  to 
the  present  sdiool,  decidedly  the  first  in  the 
landscape  department  of  all  the  world.  Nothing 
that  has  emanated  from  the  genius  of  Italy  has 
combined  the  soul  and  harmony  of  some  of  the 
English  scenes,  described  by  the  pencil  of 
Turner.  Who,  that  is  capable  of  feeling  the 
poetic  powers  of  the  pencil,  can  forget  his 
evening  scene  of  Caernarvon  Casde,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  some  twenty  years 
since? 

The  stage  on  which  the  Eidophiisikon  was 
rq)resented,  was  little  more  than  six  feet  wide, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  depth ;  yet  such  was  the 
painter's  knowledge  of  efiect  and  scientific  ar- 
rangement, and  the  scenes  which  he  described 
/  were  so  completely  illusive,  that  the  space 
speared  to  recede  for  many  miles,  and  his 
horizon  seemed  as  palpably  distant  firom  the 
eye,  as  the  extreme  termination  of  the  view 
would  appear  in  nature. 

The  opening  subject  of  the  Eidophusikcm 
rq)resented  the  view  fix>m  the  summit  of  One* 
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tree  Hill,  in  Greenwich  Park,  looking  up-  the 
Thames  to  the  metropolis;  on  one  side,  con* 
spicuous  upon  its  picturesque  eniinence,  stood 
Flamstead  House;  and  below,  on  the  right^ 
the  grand  mass  of  building,  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, with  its  imposing  cupolas,  cut  out  of 
pasteboard,  and  painted  with  architectural  cor- 
rectness. The  large  groups  of  trees  formed 
another  division,  behind  whicji  were  the  towns 
of  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  with  the  shore  on 
each  side  stretching  to  the  metropolis,  which 
was  seen  in  its  vast  extent  from  Chelsea  to 
Poplar.  Behind  were  the  hills  of  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  and  Harrow ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  was  occupied  by  the  flat  stage,  as  the 
pool  or  port  of  London,  crowded  with  shippings 
each  mass  of  which  being  cut  out  in  pasteboard, 
and  receding  in  size  by  the  perspective  of  their 
distance.  The  heathy  appearance  of  the  fore- 
ground was  constructed  of  cork,  broken  into 
the  ru^ed  and  picturesque  forms  of  a  sand-pit, 
•covered  with  minute  mosses  and  lichens,  pro- 
ducing a  captivating  effect,  amounting  indeed 
to  reality. 

This  scene,  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  was 
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enveloped  in  tbat  mysterious  lig^t  wliidi  is  die 
procnnor  of  day-break,  so  true  Id  nature^  lliat 
tlie  imaginarinn  of  the  spectator  sEuAed  die 
sweet  fafeath  erf*  mom*  A  faint  lig^t  appeared 
along  die  hanum;  tbe  scene  assumed  a  ¥«• 
pooiidi  tint  of  grey;  presently  a  gleam  of 
aaflfron,  changing  to  die  pure  Tarieties  that  tinge 
the  fleecy  clouds  that  pass  away  in  morning 
mist;  the  picture  Inightened  by  degrees;  the 
sun  af^ieared,  gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
the  jMrcjections  of  the  lofty  buildings,  and  bur- 
nishing the  Yanes  cm  the  cupolas;  when  die 
wfade  scene  burst  upon  the  eye  in  the  goigeous 
qdendonr  of  a  beauteous  day. 

The  douds  in  every  sc^ie  had  a  natural 
motion,  and  they  were  painted  in  semi-trans- 
parent colours,  so  that  they  not  only  received 
lig^t  in  front,  but,  by  a  greater  intensity  oi  the 
Argand  lamps,  were  susc^tible  <^  being  il- 
luminated from  behind.  Tbe  linen  on  which 
they  were  painted  was  stretched  on  frames  of 
twenty  times  the  surface  of  die  stage,  wiiidi 
roee  diagonally  by  a  winding  machine.  De 
Loutherbgur;^  who  excelled  in  representii^ 
dM  phenomena.crf'  douds,  may  be  said  to  have 
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deigned  a  series  of  e£Pects  on  the  same  irame; 
thiHs  the  first  gleam  of  mom  led  to  the  sue* 
ceedmg  increase  of  light:  and  the  motioB 
being  oblique,  the  clouds  first  appeared  from 
beneath  the  horizon,  rose  to  a  meridian,  and 
floated  fast  or  slow,  according  to  their  supposed 
d^isity,  or  the  power  of  the  wind. 

To  illuminate  the  interesting  scenes  for  this 
display  of  nature,  the  ingenious  projector  had 
constructed  his  lights  to  throw  their  power  in 
fixmt  of  the  scenes ;  and  this  plan  might  be 
tried  with  advantage  for  spectacles,  and  par- 
ticular effects  at  least,  on  the  great  stages  of 
our  magnificent  theatres.  The  lamps  on  De 
Loutherbourg's  stage  were  above  the  pro^ 
sceniumj  and  hidden  from  the  audience,  instead 
of  being  unnaturally  placed  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  them,  by  which  the  faces  of  the 
performers  are  illuminated,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Satan,  from  the  regions  below;  thus 
throwing  on  their  countenances  a  preternatural 
character,  in  defiance  of  all  their  well-studied 
science  of  facial  passion  and  expression.  What 
painter  ever  dreamt  of  inverting  the  order  of 
nature  so  entirely  as  to  light  the  human  counte* 
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nance  upwards  ?  And  why  depart  so  strangely 
from  truth  upon  the  stage?  The  expressiim 
would  be  increased  tenfold  by  lightuig  from 
above  the  proscenium.  —  For  how  mfinitely 
more  unpressive  is  the  emotion  of  the  passions, 
when  described  with  the  spacious  orbit  of  the 
eye  in  that  deep  shadow  which  the  grand  gusto 
of  the  historic  style  of  painting  has  adopted  — 
the  majesty  of  intellectual  intelligence  is  seen 
to  rest  upon  the  human  brow.  Nothing  can 
outrage  truth,  or  do  so  much  violence  to^  that 
delicate  expression,  which  is  the  soul  of  acting, 
when  addressed  to  the  philosophical  mind,  as 
to  view  the  bold  projection  of  the  chin,  th^ 
subordinate  and  characteristic  prominence  of 
the  nose,  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  instead  of  forming  harmonious  shadows, 
glaring  in  the  blaze  of  stage-lamps,  each  a  se- 
parate touch  of  light  Were  the  other  method 
adppted  for  illuminating  the  stage,  the  scenes 
would  recede  in  their  respective  distances;  the 
front  and  most  prominent  characters  would  ca^ 
a  shadow  on  those  in  the  second  ground,  and 
the  general  effect  would  assume  the  superior 
Jight  and  shadow  of  nature  In  manifold  ccnn- 
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biaations,  such  as  we  behold  on  the  historical 
groups  of  the  great  masters.  Why  should  we 
continue  to  tolerate  absurdities  upon  the  stage, 
to  the  manifest  injustice  of  those  fine  and  mas- 
terly traits,  as  exhibited  in  the  actor's  "  ana^ 
toftny  of  expression  ?"  which  might,  but  for  this, 
jserve  as  a  school  for  the  painter  to  study  the 
rudiments  of  rage,  anger,  terror,  guflt,  jealousy, 
and  other  potent  passions  operating  on  the 
human  visage,  with  that  marked  expression 
which  the  science  of  certain  great  actors  can^ 
personate  at  will. 

Before  the  line  of  brilliant  lamps,  on  the 
stage  of  the  Eidophusikon,  were  slips  of  stained 
glass ;  yellow,  red,  green,  purple,  and  blue :  by 
the  shifting  of  which,  the  painter  could  throw 
a  tint  upon  the  scenery,  compatible  with  the. 
time  of  day  which  he  represented,  and  by  a 
single  slip,  or  their  combinations,  could  pro- 
duce a  magical  effect ;  thus  giving  a  general 
hue  of  cheerfulness,  sublimity,  or  awfulness, 
subservient  to  the  phenomena  of  his  scene. 
This  too  might  be  adopted  on  the  regular  stage, 
were  the  ingenious  machinists  of  the  scene^ 
room  to  set  their  wits  to  work ;  and  at  no  vast 
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expence,  since  the  improvements  of  lighting 
with  gas. 

How  awful  is  that  supernatural  light  which 
Martin  has  diffused  to  his  wondrous  picture  of 
Belshazzar's  feast! — how  powerful  its  aid,  in 
raising  the  impression  that  the  whole  picture 
describes  but  one   sentiment!     What  an  im- 
provement might  be  rendered,  by  thus  throw- 
ing a  mysterious  light  upon  the  stage,  in  those 
awfiil  scenes  described  in  Macbeth's  murderous 
castle,   or  in  th^  cauldron   scene,   or  on  the 
heath ;  -—  scenes  that  are  fearful  to  the  imagin- 
ation when  read  in  tb^  closet,  but  which  lose 
half  their  pathos  on  the  stage,  merely  for  want 
of  that  intelligence  which  th^  scepic  aid  could 
give.     How  imposing  might  the  ghost  scene 
in  Hamlet  be  rendered,  by  dq^  observance  to 
such   a  scheme.     Every  assistance  3hould  be 
courted  to  give  effect  to  scenes  thus  wrought 
to  a  poetic  climax  of  horror,  by  th^  descriptive 
pen  of  the  dramatic  bard.     The  illusion  should 
step  closely  upon  the  heels  of  reality ;  f^id  until 
this  is  attended  to,  the  cultivated  mind  will 
never  acknowledge  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
drama.     How  absurd  to  see  the  ghost  of  Deti*- 
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mark's  King,  obtrusive;  made  up. of  obvious 
materiality ;  standing  prominent^  out  qfaUkeep^ 
ingj  like  bluff  King  Henry,  armed  cap-a-pie,  to 
astonish  gazing  country  cousins  at  London's 
Tower;  or  to  behold  three  masquerading 
witches,  with  pointed  caps,  copied  from  those 
on  the  painted  signs  at  Kentish  Town;  like 
Christmas  romps  in  a  bam,  dancing  round  a 
porridge-pot,  at  the  delectable  game  of  snap- 
dragon; and  this  is  an  enlightened  age  too, 
and  in  honour  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
world  I 

These  matters,  like  landscape  gardening,  will 
never  be  concordant  with  right  feeling,  may  it 
please  your  reverences,  until  they  are  submitted 
to  the  approbation  of  a  class  of  beings,  who 
alone  appear  qualified  to  be  arbiters  of  such 
subjects.  I  need  not  add,  that  painters  are  the 
worthy  wights  I  mean.  National  taste  should 
be  directed  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
teach ;  and  that  scene,  whether  in  nature  or  on 
the  stage,  that  can  satisfy  the  painter's  eye, 
must  ple&se  the  public ;  —  and  this  is  law  ! 

The  inventive  schemes  of  the  artist  to  give 
motion  and  reality  to  the  scenes  which  I  have 
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promised  to  set  forth,  will  display  the  endless 
resources  of  his  original  mind.  The  effect  of 
a  Storm  at  Sea,  with  the  losfs  of  the  Halseweli 
Indiaman,  was  awful  and  astonishing;  for  the 
conflict  of  the  raging  elements  he  described 
with  all  its  characteristic  horrors  of  wind, 
hail,  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves,  with  such  marvellous  imitation  of  nature, 
that  mariners  have  declared,  whilst  viewing  the 
scene,  that  it  amounted  to  reality. 

The  representation  of  waves  on  the  stages  of 
our  theatres  are  too  obviously  painted  boards, 
either  of  stiff  formal  undulations,  cut  out  by  the 
house  carpenter,  or  imitated,  as  of  late,  by  a 
vast  volume  of  cloth,  big  as  the  main*sail  of  a 
first-rate  ship  of  war,  on  which  we  behold  a 
luckless  fisherman  rolling  about  like  a  stranded 
porpoise,   or   an   unhappy  wight  tossed   in  a 
blanket,  exciting  the  boisterous  delight  of  the 
sailors  and  apprentices  in  the  one-shilling  gal- 
lery, and  the  tender  sjonpathies  of  the  servant 
maids,  who  have  paid  double  the  price  to  weep 
a  story  below;  whilst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  boxes,  covered  with  the  dusi  of  the  waves^ 
shut  their  eyes  in  self-defence,  and  the  wor- 
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thies  in  the  pit,  equally  disturbed  by  the  hurly- 
burly,  pray  that  the  storm  were  over,  and  the 
fisherman  escaped  with  a  whole  skin.     For  the 
only  wonder  of  the  wondrous  scene,  with  the 
grave   part  of  the  audience,   and   more  par- 
ticularly  with  the  sons  of   Hippocrates  and 
Celsus,  is,  how  the  actor  can  be  dragged  on 
shore,  and  escape  the  dislocation  of  every  joint, 
in  this  tantalization  qfhis  osteology  J 
.  It  is  not  unusual,  even  in  the  best  societies, 
to  hear  affected  declamations  upon  the  jealousies 
and   envyings   that   prevail    among   scientific 
menl     These,  like  many  popular  errors,  ordin- 
ate in  idle  tales  induistriously  propagated  by 
meddling  mischievous  people,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  their  native  ennui^  wander  about  from  one 
ingenious  man's  study  to  another,  to  pick  up 
scraps  for  their  scandalous  chronicles.     Idlers 
in  every  thing  worthy;   who  worry  the  man 
of  genius  into  spleen  by  a  thousand  imper- 
tinences;  drawing  him  when   with  only  half 
his  faculties  free  for    conversation,    into  ad- 
missions   which    he    never    meant,    and    into 
opinions  upon  the  works  of  others,  by  wily 
^stratagems  of  unfitting  praises  and  misapplied 
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compliments;  provoking  comments  that  mo* 
mentary  petulance,  thus  basely  excited,  alone 
could  have  induced,  and  which  were  never 
uttered  to  be  whispered  agam. 

But  he  that  has  deserved  that  friendly  ad- 
mission  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  which  men 
of  genius,  with  few  exceptions,  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  grant  to  the  real  gentleman  and  true 
amateur,  must  know,  that  professors  of  the  fine 
arts  are  the  first  to  do  lustice  to  the  talent  of 
their  compeers.  • 

When  Lawrence,  then  but  a  very  young 
man,  exhibited  his  elegant  whole-length  por- 
trait of  Miss  Farren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  its  high  merits.  It  was 
placed  in  the  great  room  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
9^  companion  to  the  splendid  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Billington,  as  St.  Cecilia,  pmnted  by  the  illus^ 
trious  president  of  that  institution.  Sir  Joshua, 
with  that  noble  candour  which  is  a  usual  attri- 
bute of  superior  genius,  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  young  painter  —  complimented  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  artists,  on  his  extraor- 
dinary  performance;  and  in  answer  to  the  ad- 
miration which  Lawrence  had  expressed  on  the 
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harmonious  colouring  and  superior  feeling  dis- 
played on  the  St  Cecilia,  the  president  gene- 
rously drew  some  comparisons  in  favour  of 
Lawrence's  exquisite  handling  and  masterly 
drawing,  to  his  own  disadvantage.  ^^  In  you, 
sir,"  said  Sir  Joshua,  "  the  world  will  expect 
to  see  accomplished,  that,  which  I  have  failed 
to  achieve," 

Turner,  whose  magnificent  drawings  were 
jabove  the  comprehension  of  those  unacquainted 
with  art,  for  many  years  during  the  seasons  of 
exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  was  daily  in- 
debted to  groups  of  admiring  artists,  generously 
occupied  in  teaching  the  public  to  feel  with  due 
pathos  the  poetry  of  his  original  style.  Whilst 
he,  too  great  to  dread  a  rival,  on  being  told 
that  Calcott  had  painted  one  of  his  finest  scenes 
on  the  Thames,  on  commission,  for  two  hun- 
dred guineas,  observed  in  the  presence  of 
several  patrons  of  the  arts,  "Had  I  been 
deputed  to  set  a  value  upon  that  picture^  I 
should  have  awarded  a  thousand."  But  more 
of  this  in  a  future  chapter. 

Gainsborough  was  so  wrapt  in  delight  with 
the  Eidophusikon,  that  for  a  time  he  thought 
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of  nothing  else-^ne  talked ' of  mthing  else— 
and  passed  his  evenings  at  that  exhibitipn  in 
long  succession.  Gainsborough,  himself  a  great 
experimentalist,  could  not  fail  to  admire  scenes 
wrought  to  such  perfection  by  the  aid  of  so 
many  collateral  inventions.  Loutherbourg's 
genius  was  as  prolific  in  imitations  of  nature  to 
astonish  the  ear,  as  to  charm  the  sight.  He  in- 
troduced a  new  art  —  the  picttfresque  of  sound. 

I  can  never  forget  the  awfiil  impression  that 
was  excited  by  his  ingenious  contrivance  to 
produce  the  effect  of  the  firing  of  a  signal  of 
distress,  in  his  sea-storm.  That  appalling 
sound,  which  he  that  had  beeii  exposed  to  the 
terrors  of  a  raging  tempest  could  not  listen  to, 
even  in  this  mimic  scene,  ^ivithout  being  re- 
minded of  the  heart-sickening  answer,  which 
sympathetic  danger  had  reluctantly  poured  forth 
from  his  own  loud  gun  —  a  hoarse  sound  to 
the  howling  wind,  that  proclaimed,  ^^  I  too,  holy 
Heaven  !  need  that  succour  I  fain  would  lend  !" 

De  Loutherbourg  had  tried  many  schemes 
to  effect  this ;  but  none  were  satisfactory  to  his 
nice  ear,  until  he  caused  a  large  skin  to  be 
dressed  into  parchment,  which  was  fastened  by 
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screws  to  a  circular  frames  forming  a  vast  tarn* 
bourine ;  to  this  was  attached  a  compact  sp^onge 
diat  went  upon  a  whalebone  spring;  wnich) 
struck  with  violence,  gave  the  efiect  of  a  near 
explosion ;  a  more  gentle  blow,  that  of  a  farK)fF 
gun ;  and  the  reverberation  of  the  sponge  pro- 
duced a  marvellous  imitation  of  the  echo  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  dying  away  into  silence. 

The  thunder  was  no  less  natural,  and  infi- 
nitely grand :  a  spacious  sheet  of  thin  copper 
was  suspended  by  a  chain,  which,  shaken  by 
one  of  the  lower  comers,  produced  the  distant 
rumbling,  seemingly  below' the  horizon;  and  as 
the  clouds  rolled  on^  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  increasing  peal  by  peal,  until,  following 
rapidly  the  lightnings  zig-zag  flash,  which  was 
admirably  vivid  and  sudden,  it  burst  in  a  tre* 
mendous  crash  immediately  over-head. 

Once,  being  at  the  Eidophusikon,  with  a 
party  of  intelligent  friends,  when  this  scene  was 
performing  over  Exeter  'Change,  1  had  the 
felicity  to  experience  a  most  interesting  treat. 
I  had  often  wished  for  an  (^portuiiity  to  com- 
pare the  effect  of  the  awful  phenomenon  —  a 
thunder  storm,  with  this  imitative  thunder  of 
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De  Loutherbourg^s.     A  lady  exclaimed,  **  It 
lightens !"  and,  in  great  agitation,  pointed  to 
an  aperture  that  admitted  air  to  the  upper  seats. 
The   consternation   caused  by   this  discovery 
induced  many  to  retire  to  the  lobby,  some  of 
whom,  moved  by  terror  or  superstition,    ob- 
served,   «that  the    exhibition  was  presump- 
tuous.**    We  moved  to  the  gallery,  and  open- 
ing a  door,  stood  upon  the  landing  place^  where 
we  could  compare  the  real  with  the  artificial 
storm.    When  the  exhibition  was  over,  and  we 
retired  to  sup  with  one  of  our  party,    the 
worthy  James  Christie,  in  Pall  Mall,  we  natu- 
rally went  into  the  merits  of  this  scenic  display ; 
when  it  was  sagely  determined,  that  man  was 
an  extraordinary  creature,^  who  could  create  a 
copy  of  Nature  to  be  taken  for  Nature's  self. 

To  those  who  have  not  heard  the  sounds 
emitted  by  a  large  sheet  of  copper  thus  sus- 
pended, it  may  appear  extravagant  to  assert  so 
wondrous  an  effect;  indeed  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  the  power  of  the  resemblance  —  auricu- 
lar evidence  alone  could  convince* 

The  waves  for  his  stage  were  carved  in  soft 
wood  from  modek  made  in  clay;  these  were 
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coloured  with  great  skill,  and  being  highly  var* 
nished,  reflected  the  lightning*  Each  turned 
on  its  own  axis,  towards  the  other,  in  a  contrary 
direction,  throwing  up  the  foaitn,  now  at  one 
'  spot,  now  at  another,  and  diminishing  in  alti- 
tude as  they  receded  in  distance,  were  subdued 
by  corresponding  tints.  Thus  the  perturbed 
waters  appeared  to  cover  a  vast  space.  One 
machine  of  simple  construction  turned  the  whole, 
and  the  motion  was  regulated  according  to  the 
increasing  of  the  storm. 

The  vessels,  which  were  beautiful  models, 
went  over  the  waves  with  a  natural  undulation, 
those  nearest  making  their  courses  with  a  pro- 
portionate rate  to  their  bulk,  and  those  farther 
off  moving  with  a  slower  pace.  They  were  all 
correctly  rigged,  and  carried  only  such  saUs  as 
their  situation  would  demand.  Those  in  the 
distance  were  coloured  in  every  part  to  preserve 
the  aerial  perspective  of  the  scene.  The  illusion 
was  so  perfect,  that  the  audience  were  frequent- 
ly heard  to  exclaim,  **  Hark !  the  signal  of  dis- 
tress came  from  that  vessel  labouring  out  there 
—  and  now  from  that.*' 

The  rush  of  the  waves  was  effected  by  a  large 
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octagonal  box,  mdde  of  pasteboard,  with  interr 
nal  shelves,  and. charged  with  small  shells,  peasi 
and  light  balls,  which,  as  the  machine  wheeled 
upon  it&  axis,  were  hurled  in  heaps  with  every 
turn;  and  being  accompanied  by  two  machines, 
of  a  circular  form,  covered  with  tightly  strained 
silk,  which  pressed^inst  each  other  by  a  swift 
motion,  gave  out  a  hollow  whistling  sound,  in 
perfect  imitation  of  loud  gusts  of  wind.  Large 
silken  balls,  passed  hastily  over  the  surface  of 
the  great  tambourine^  increased  the  awiul  din. 

The  rain  and  hail  were  no  less  truly  imitated : 
for  the  rain,  a  long  four-sided  tube  was  charged 
with  small  seed,  which,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  motion,  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  po- 
sition, forced  the  atoms  in  a  pattering  stream  to 
the  bottom,  when  it  was  turned  to  repeat  the 
operation.  The  hail  was  expressed  by  a  similar 
tube,  on  a  larger  scale,  with  pasteboard  shelves, . 
projecting  on  inclined  planes,  and  charged  with 
little  beads ;  so  that,  sliding  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
fast  or  slow,  as  the  tube  was  suddenly  or  gently 
raised,  the  imitation  was  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  described 
a  calm,  with .  an  Italian  sea-port,  in  which .  the 
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rising  of  the  moon,  with  the  serene  coobiess 
which  it  di&iised  to  the  clouds,  the  mountains^ 
and  the  water,  was  finely  contrasted  by  a  lofty 
light-house,  of  picturesque  architecture,  jutting 
out  far  into  the  sea,  upon  a  romantic  promon- 
tory of  broken  rocks.  The  red  glowing  light  of 
its  spacious  lantern,  tinged  the  riffling  of  the 
water  on  one  part  of  its  surface,  whilst  the  moon 
shed  its  silvery  lustre  on  another  in  sweet  re- 
pose. Shipping  in  motion  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  view;  and  a  fleet  in  the  offing,  slowly 
proceeding  on  its  course,  melted  into  air. 

The  clouds  for  this  scene  were  admirably 
painted;  and,  as  they  rolled  on,  the  moon 
tinged  their  edges,  or  w&s  obscured,'  at  the  will 
of  the  painter;  for  where  he  had  loaded  the 
colour  to  opaqueness,  the  transparent  light  of 
the  orb  could  not  penetrate.  The  clouds  in 
front  received  sufficient  illumination  fi*om  the 
lamps,  which  were  subdued  by  a  bluish  grey 
glass,  one  of  the  slips  before  described.  The 
moon  was  formed  by  a  circular  ^erture  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cut  in  a  tin  box,  that  contained 
a  powerful  argand  lamp,  which  being  placed  at 
various  distances  fi*om  the  back  of  the  scene. 
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gave  a  brilliant  or  a  subdued  splendour  to  the 
passing  doud,  producing,  without  any  other  aid, 
die  prismatic  circle  with  that  endianting  puri^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  an  Italian  sky. 

But  the  most  impres^ye  scoie,  which  formed 
die  finale  of  the  ezhibitioo,  was  that  represent- 
ing the  rqp<Mi  of  the  fidlai  angels,  with  Satan 
arraying  his  troops  cm  the  banks  <^  the  Fiery 
Lake,  and  the  rising  of  the  Palace  of  Pandie- 
monium,  as  described  by  die  pen  of  Bdton. 
De  Loutherbourg  had  already  displayed  his 
grafdiic  powers  in  his  scenes  of  fire,  upon  a 
great  scale,  at  die  puUic  dieatre — scenes  which 
had  astttiished  and  terrified  die  andioice;  but 
m  this  he  astonished  himseli^ — for  he  had  not 
ooDoeiTed  die  pow»'  of  li^t  dnt  m^it  be 
thrown  upon  a  scenic  display,  until  he  made 
die  expoiment  on  his  own  circnmscribed  so^e. 
Hare,  in  die  for^round  of  a  Tista*  stretching 
an  immeasureaUe  kngdi  between  "***»'MTiii»J^ 
ignited  firom  dior  bases  to  dior  loftr  jenmiiifcjtSi. 
widi  many  coloiired  flbunev  a  diaotic  mass  rose 
in  dark  mi^estT,  which  gradoaUy  aessmaed  farm 
untfl  it  stood,  the  interior  of  a  irasi  «em|ile  of 
gwgeoas  architectare^  bv^^  as 
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seemingly  composed  of  miconsmning  and  nn* 
quenchable  fire.  In  this  tremendous  scene^  the 
effect  of  coloured  glasses  before  the  lamps  was 
fully  displayed;  which,  being  hidden  from  the 
audience,  threw  their  whole  influence  upon  the 
scene,  as  it  rapidly  changed,  now  to  a  sulphurous 
blue,  then  to  a  lurid  red,  and  then  again  to  a 
pale  vivid  light,  and  ultimately  to  a  mysterious 
combination  of  the  glasses,  such  as  a  bright  fur- 
nace exhibits,  in  fusing  various  metals^  The 
sounds  which  accompanied  the  wondrous  pic- 
ture, struck  the  astonished  ear  of  the  spectator 
as  no  less  ^preternatural ;  for,  to  add  a  more 
awful  character  to  peals  of  thunder,  and  the 
accompaniments  of  all  the  hollow  machinery  that 
hurled  balls  and  stones  with  indescribable  rumb- 
ling  and  noise,  an  expert  assistant  swept  his 
thumb  over  the  surface  of  the  tambourine,  which 
produced  a  variety  of  groans,  that  struck  the 
imagination  as  issuing  from  infernal  spirits.' 

Such  was  De  Loutherbourg's  Eidophusikon ; 
and  would  that  it  were  in  being  now,  when  the 
love  of  the  fine  arts  has  spread  in  so  vast  a 
degree  !  —  that  knowledge  which  would  have 
appreciated  its  merits  having  increased  a  thou- 
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sand-fold,  dnoe  the  period  when  the  greatest 
scene-painter  in  the  world  was  induced  to  dis- 
pose of  his  wondrous  little  stage,  because  the 
age  could  not  produce  amateurs  sufficient,  after 
two  seasons,  to  muster  an  audience  to  pay  for 
lighting  his  theatre  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

CONVERSAZIONE   AT  DR.  MEAD*S. 

Pray  Docthori"  said  the  Counsellor,  talking 
of  conversaziones,  "  what  a^pity  it  is,  metfainks, 
that  we  have  so  few  of  these  meetings  now-a- 
days  —  they  are  so  rational,  so  delightful.  I  re- 
member, when  a  boy,  how  much  I  wished  to  be 
a  man,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  join  the 
societies  of  this  cast,  though  not  convened  under 
that  apt  title,  which  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  There  were  I  know  not  how 
many  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  poor  father's 
in  Ormond-street.  First,  I  recollect  Sir  Hans 
Sloan e's  in  Bloomsbury  Square  —  ha  —  ha  — 
ha  !  —  the  precise  old  gentleman,  he  used  to  be 
so  out  of  temper  when  they  spilled  the  coffee 
on  his  carpets,  and  that  reminds  me  of  Handel, 
who  I  can  well  recollect.  He  was  there  one 
evening  (as  I  heard  him  relate,)  and  inad- 
vertently laid  his   muffin   on  one  of  the  old 
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knight's'  books.  *  To  be  sure  it  was  a  gareless 
trick,*  said  the  great  Composer,  *  but  it  tid  no 
monsdrom  mischief;  pode  it  but  the  oldpoog-wnrm 
treadfvUy^ofut  of  sorts.  I  offered  my  best  abolo- 
gies,'  said  he,  ^  but  the  old  miser  would  not 
have  done  with  it*  —  *  It  is  really  a  want  of 
feeling  to  do  these  things,'  said  Sir  Hans.  ^  If 
it  had  been  a  biscuit,  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered ;  but  muffin  -  and  butter  —  only  think, 
Mr.  Martin  Folkes !' 

"  *  Jhj  mine  Gotd  —  that  is  the  ruh!  (said 
Handel)  it  is  the  piedder !  Now,  mine  worthy 
friend  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  you  have  a  nodable 
excuze  —  you  may  save  your  doast  andjmdderj 
and  lay  it  to  dat  unfeeling  gormandizing  Ger- 
man ;  and  den  I  knows  it  will  add  something 
to  your  life  by  sparing  your  burse,* 

"  I  have  been  told  every  one  enjoyed  this 
blunt  humour  of  Handel's ;  for  Sir  Hans,  al- 
though a  very  good  man  in  most  respects, 
became  parsimonious  to  a  great  fault,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Indeed  it  was  said,  on  Sir  Hans's 
discontinuing  these  meetings,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  drawn  a  select  number  of  distinguished 
men  together  on  a  winter's  night,  that  it  was 
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principally   to   save   liis   tea  and   bread    and 
butter. 

"  Not  so  with  Dr.  Mead.  What  a  princely 
mind  had  that  noble  creature !  I  can  remember 
his  benignant  look  when  once  I  was  taken-  to 
him  by  my  &ther  —  it  was  one  forenoon  —  to 
see  his  fine  collection  of  paintings.  I  could 
not  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old,  yet 
I  well  remember  a  formal  beau  of  the  old 
school  being  there,  who  was  talking  very  pom- 
pously about  the  pictures.  This  was  Master 
Ambrose  Phillips.  Yes,  I  remember  him  the 
rather,  because,  little  urchin  as  I  was,  I  ob- 
served to  my  father,  when  we  lefk  the  Docthor^s, 
oil  his  asking  me,  with  fond  condescension, 
how  I  liked  what  I  had  seen  —  *  Sir,  I  think 
Mr.  Ambrose  Phillips  was  very  rude  to  talk 
as  he  did  about  Docthor  Mead's  picture ;  and 
if  I  had  been  the  Docthor,  I  would  have  caned 
him.*  Sirs,  my  father  laughed  at  my  manikin 
expression  all  the  way  home.  And  that  too 
reminds  me  of  my  poor  father's  humour  for 
some  years  after ;  for  when  my  elder  brothers 
used  to  have  any  little  dispute  with  me,  the 
worthy  old   gentleman    used  to  say,    *  Take 
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care,  masters,   or  you  may  come    in    for  a 
cane'irig* 

'  **  This  picture  relating  to  Ambrose  Phillips 
was  a  clever  whole-length  —  I  say  clever, 
though  I  could  be  no  judge  then,  because  I 
have  lately  seen  it  in  the  Foundling  Hospital 
-—was  painted  by  my  old  friend  Allan  Ramsay. 
It  is  so  like  —  ah  what  a  wonderful  art !  —^ 
that  I  could  have  spoken  to  it,  it  carried  me  so 
completely  back  to  my  infancy. 

"  Hiillips,  I  remember,  among  other  faults 
declared  —  which  to  be  sure  is  no  small  one  — 
that  it  was  not  like  the  Docthor,  which  I  thought 
very  odd,  being  no  connoisseur,"  added  the 
Counsellor,  smiling;  "  for  I  thought  it  so 
strong  a  resemblance,  that  I  fancied  it  was 
almost  alive,  and  wondered  how  such  a  work 
could  be  done.  He  farther  said  to  my  father, 
'  Sir,  no  man  can  paint  now,  excepting  Mr. 
Reynolds — and  he  is  no^  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  Vandyke.* 

"  All  this,  boy  as  I  was,  I  thought  very 
strange  and  very  foolish ;  or  perhaps,''  said  the 
candid  relator,  with  becoming  self-knowledge, 
"  I  now  think  so  —  for  the  story  of  that  visit 
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• 

was  so  often  told  at  my  &ther's  table,  that  I 
may  give  to  myself  the  merit  of  reflections  made 
by  my  elders.  One  thing,  however,  I  believe 
I  may  safely  say,  which  is,  that  Master  Am- 
brose appeared  to  me  a  iiide  man  and  a  pe-» 
dantic  coxcomb.  > 

^^  That  Doctor  Mead  was  a  great  soul  in- 
deed !"  said  my  friend  the  Cantab.  "  How 
much  more  society  is  indebted  to  such  a  being 
than  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  is  aware 
of !  Here  was  a  man  who  raised  a  fortune  by 
his  rare  talent ;  who,  amidst  the  arduous  labours 
of  his  professional  duties,  yet  found  leisure  to 
cultivate  his  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences ;  who 
spared  no  expense  in  collecting  works  of  taste, 
but  moreover,  who,  with  a  munificence  and 
benevolence  that  must  endear  his  memory  to  all 
good  men^  did  not  this  out  of  ostentation  — no ! 
but  from  the  generous  desire  to  promote  the 
study  of  polite  arts  at  his  own  expense ;  — 
urged  to  this  act  by  that  dignified  feeling  which 
could  not  bear  to  behold  genius  disregarded,  or 
to  think  that  the  children  of  taste  were  the  only 
oiphans  in  an  age  of  civilization,  who  were  left 
to  battle  alone  with  adversity.     That  great  and 
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good  man,  Sirs,  when  he  had  formed  his  col- 
lection, which  was  certainly  in  those  days  no 
mean  one,  threw  open  his  gallery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
his  house  on  a  morning  was  truly  an  academy 
of  science.  Sirs,  I  have  it  on  indubitable 
authority,  that  he  would  lend  any,  even  the 
most  costly  of  his  pictures,  to  any  respectable 
artist  for  an  exemplar ;  and  let  us  suppose  what 
a  valuable  patron  such  a  man  must  have  been 
in  such  an  age  of  apathy  to  these  matters,  as 
the  reign  of  the  second  Greorge.'* 

^^  Aye,  the  mention  of  Handel,  and  the 
meetings  at  old  Sloane's,"  added  the  Doctor, 
**  bring  to  mind  another  story  not  very  unlike 
what  you  have  just  related,  Counsellor ;  and 
the  scene  was  in  the  great  house  in  Ormond 
Street,  at  our  worthy  Mead's.  You  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  I  did  not  keep  very  sober  com- 
pany, when  I  tell  you  that  the  relator  was 
Master  Samuel  Foote.  But  the  truth  is,  I  two 
or  three  times  in  my  peregrinations  in  former 
days,  when  in  this  great  town,  met  that  arch 
wag,  and  must  say,  in  justice  to  his  memory, 
that  on  each  occasion,  with  all  his  mirth,  I  wit- 
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nessed  no  indiscretion  —  nothing  indeed  that  I 
should  blush  to  relate.  Yet  I  am  afraid  poor 
Sam,  like  some  other  unhappy  libertines, 
mended  not  his  morals  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
Certainly  he  was  a  man  of  intellect,  and  as  I 
have  heard  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  a 
good  scholar,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  serious, 
a  skilM  reasoner.  But,  O !  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  his  mimicry,  that  night,  of  men  whose 
like  perhaps  we  may  not  see  again  ! 

**  To  be  sure  it  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
parties  I  had  ever  met.  It  happened  that  I  was 
in  the  King's  Guard  Chamber,  with  Augustus 
Arne,  listening  to  the  band  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Guards,  when  honest  Dick  Dalton 
came  through  with  a  party  to  show  them  the 
old  state-rooms.  Mrs.  Clive  —  the  famous 
Kitty  CUve,  was  on  his  arm,  and  asked  par- 
ticularly to  see  the  Warming-pan  Chamber. 
Arne  and  I  were  invited  to  join  them;  and 
Palton  whispered,  ^  Come  at  five  and  take  your 
mutton,  and  we  will  have  a  crash  in  the  evening 
—  I  will  ask  Arne.' 

"  Well,  Sirs,  we  went  through  the  apart^ 
Ifnents,  and  I  was  so  delighted  with  Mistress 
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Kate,  that  I  would  not  have  foregone  the  in- 
vitation for  twenty  pounds.  To  be  sure  her 
playfiibiess,  her  witty  remarks  on  the  old  pic- 
tures, her  puckering  her  mouth  into  the  prim 
form  of  the  portraits  —  indeed  her  manner  was 
SO'  highly  original,  that  I  could  not  but  fancy 
she  was  bom  for  the  stage. 

r."  Well,  Sirs,  we  came  back  to  the  first 
Throne  Room,  "that  next  the  Queen's  Guard 
Chamber,  and  there  she  sat  her  in  the  royal 
seat,  and  played  Old  George  the  Second  giving 
audience.  It  is  inconceivable  what  mirth  it 
afforded;  we  had  the  apartments  to  ourselves 
under  lock  and  key.  Fancy  such  a  witty,  such 
an  admirable  mimic,  being  of  the  other  sex  too, 
playing  off  the  old  King.  Well,  Sirs,  I  could 
not  get  away,  but  went  to  Dalton's  apartments, 
which  were,  (you  must  remember,  Ephraim,)  on 
the  ground-floor  looking  into  the  Palace  Garden 
—  a  most  pleasurable  view  —  those  very  apart- 
ments once  occupied  by  the  Princesses,  the 
daughters  of  this  very  Kmg  George  the  Second. 
There  we  sat,  and  then  in  these  gardens  we 
sauntered  and  gossiped  until  dinner  was  an- 
nounced.    Master  Dalton  gave  us  a  handsome 
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fare,  procured  by  favour  of  his  Majesty's  master 
cook,  when,  to  my  surprise,  in  came  StoSiuel 
Foote,     O,  the  greeting  was  so  comical  — so 
mock-heroic  !    *  Sweet  Catherine,'   said  Sam, 
*  my  queen  !    and  do  I  meet  thee  then  again 
within  these  ancient  palace  walls,   playing  off 
the  stage  embrace  ?'     She  was  a  very  well-bred, 
lady-like  woman  was  Mrs.  Kate,    and  Master 
Sam  was  on  his  veiy  best  behaviour  —  so  said 
Dalton.     There  were  two  friends  of  our  host's, 
brothers,  Hugh  and  William  Barron,  who  were 
of  the  same  profession  with  Dalton.     One  of 
them,   the   elder,    Hugh   {Hug-pug,   as    Foote 
dubbed  him,)  I  think  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  and  a  young  man  of  high  promise ; 
but  he  was  fonder  of  fiddling  than  of  his  legi- 
timate art — and  an  admirable  fiddle  he  was, 
to  be  sure.     Arne  indeed  considered  him  the 
best  amateur  of  his  day.     Then  the  brother  was 
almost  as  good  a  violoncello :  but  he,  like  a 
sensible  fellow,  left  painting  altogether,  and  got 
a  good  appointment  in  the  Exchequer.     Well, 
these,  with  a  gentleman  from  the  Chapel  Royal, 
composed  our  quartet  party.     That  was  the  oc- 
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casion  of  the  meeting;  but  not  a  bow  was 
drawn  —  no,  not  a  fiddle  uncased.  There  was 
nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  gossiping 
and  laughing,  from  the  time  we  sat  down  to  the 
dinner,  until  Mrs.  Clive's  man  came  with  a  sedan 
to  conduct  her  home ;  and  then  to  chatting  we 
went  again— and  such  another  night  I  never 
passed  before  nor  since. 

"  ^  O  you  delectable  puss  !'  said  Foote,  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  sedan,  ^  we  shall  all  be 
deadly-lively  now  you  take  yourself  off.  I  wish 
you  would  alter  your  mind,  and  stop  and  take 
t'other  bottle.' " 

^*  *  Fie,  fie,  Sam  !'  said  the  lively  lady  — 
*  what  would  poor  WofSngton  say,  could  she 
know  that  I  hnd  been  passing  four  hours  at  table 
—  (it  was  nine  o'clock) — with  six  male  crea- 
tures !  O  I  am  shocked !'  pointing  at  the  bottles 
and  the  fragments  of  the  desert —  ^  Thirds  that 
love  night,  lave  not  such  nights  as  these,* 

*>  *  Come,  come  back,  sweet  Kate  —  Why 
don't  you  press  her,  Dick,  you  dull  dog  ?  Come, 
Kate^  This  night  he  dedicates  to/air  content  and 
you! 
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"  When  away  she  went,  uttering  with  a  lively 
smile,  and  pointing  to  the  bufFette  —  *  Remove 
the  covrt  cupboard  —  look  to  the  plate  /' " 

"  You  surprise  me,  Docthor,  "  said  the 
Counsellor ;  "  I  had  never  before  heard  that 
Mrs.  Clive  was  not  one  of  the  most  discreet 
ladies  that  ever  trod  the  stage." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  I  have 
told  you  nothing  to  her  disparagement,  except- 
ing, indeed,  it  should  seem  out  of  character  for 
one  lady  to  sit  so  long  at  table  with  so  many 
gentlemen.  But  you  must  remember,  Dalton 
was  a  man  of  unimpeached  reputation;  then, 
Sir,  I  stood  for  something  as  a  priest.  The 
two  Barrons  were  well-behaved,  modest,  gentle- 
menly  artists ;  —  Ame,  to  be  sut%,  was  not  the 
most  correct ;  and  Foote  invited  himself.  More- 
over the  meeting  was  for  a  little  music,  and 
Mrs.  Kitty  Clive,  which  is  the  strongest  part  of 
the  case,  was,  I  believe,  the  oldest  of  the  party. 
To  be  sure  that  rattling  fellow,  Sam  Foote,  did 
call  out — *  Stop  and  take  t'other  bottle;'  but 
the  good  creature  tocAa  nothing  but  water— and 
we,  I  should  tell  you,  took  not  much  wine,  until 
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she  was  gone  at  least  —  No,  'we  were  too  miipch 

« 

delighted  with  her  conversation." 

"  Faith,  and  I  wonder  not  at  all  at  that,"  said 
the  Counsellor ;  "  she  was  the  most  dramatic, 
the  veriest  Thalia  off  the  stage  I  ever  knew  — 
only  among  friends,  I  should  tell  you,  for  in 
company  she  was  the  complete  gentlewoman, 
and  deservedly  admitted  on  easy  terms  to  the 
society  of  some  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  land. 
There  was  another,  her  friend  Mistress  Hannah 
Pritchard  —  she  too  was  on  the  same  footing 
with  women  of  rank*  Sir,  the  retiring  of  two 
such  actresses  within  the  same  year,  or  there- 
abouts, was  a  sad  blow  upon  Garrick,  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  lovers  of  the  genuine  drama  at 
the  same  time ;  for  certainly,  as  regards  some  of 
their  leading  characters,  they  left  a  void  which 
none  could  fill. 

"  Poor  Kitty  Clive  !  I  once  dined  with  her 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  —  Mr.  Horatio  and  she  were 
very  social  neighbours,  I  never  saw  the  Count 
go  so  completely  out  of  himself  as  on  that  day  : 
he  threw  aside  the  cynic,  and  was  at  all  points 
the  easy,  amiable  gentleman  of  the  ancient  re- 
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gime.  You  must  remember,  Docthor,  how  he 
sought  occasion  to  have  a  fling  at  courtiers  and 
the  court,  and  this  day  he  was  full  of  anecdote. 
Mrs.  Clive  entered  into  his  humour,  and  among 
other  subjects  gave  us  a  lively  specimen  of  het 
talent  for  the  burlesque.  '  Fancy,'  said  l^he, 
*  his  Majesty  (George  the  Second)  in  one  of  his 
whimsies,  commanding  an  old  Hanoverian  Veldt- 
marshal  to  read  for  his  royal  amusement  an 
English  Comedy!  She  immediately  went  to  a 
little  book-case,  and  took  the  first  that  came  to 
hand  —  I  mean  the  first  play-book.  It  was 
Mrs.  Centlivre's  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife ;  so 
the  clever  hussey,  with  that  promptitude  which 
is  the  attribute  of  genuine  wit,  at  once  turned 
the  accident  to  account,  making  the  old  monarch 
then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  (as  she  fixed  it,) 
exclaim,  '  Dat  is  coodt  —  I  vill  have  you  readt 
the  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wive,  mine  General,  be^ 
cause  I  am  seen  dat  blay,  and  I  gan  exblain  the 
blot,  and  tell  you  all  apoud  the  idiotisms  of  the 
language  of  my  English  beoples." 

"  '  I  voss  soon  be  very  bi*oudt.  Sir,  mid  your 
Majesdy's  exblanations.  I  shall  gommence, 
andt  it  bleaze  your  Majesdy,  mid  thedidle  of  the 
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poog.  A  PoLD  Stroge  for  a  Wive.  —  Pray, 
mid  great  respecdt,  may  I  vendure  to  axg  your 
Majesdy,  vod  is  dis  pold  strog  ?  It  is,  berhaps, 
a  coot  plow  mid  a  pig  gudgel  ubon  the  shoulders 
of  some  dermigant  rib  of  some  unhabby  man.  I 
am*  inform  in  Germany,  dat  dere  is  a  law  in 
England  vot  give  the  hospands  the  powers  to 
pead  his  wive  mid  a  gudgel  as  tick  as  his  own 
thomb.' 

"  *  Shu  !  Shu !'  answered  his  Majesty,  *  dere 
shall  be  no  such  absurd  law  found  in  the  English 
codes.  For  what  shall  the  judges  make  a  law  so 
absurd,  mine  General,  ven  the  English  vives  is 
the  virtuous  battern  for  all  the  vives  in  all  the 
varld  ?  Shu  !  Shu  !  mine  General,  dat  is  a  vulgar 
brejudice  —  noting  in  the  varld  put  a  vulgar 
brejudice !' 

"  *  I  am  moch  honoured  and  moch  opliged  to 
your  Majesdy.  I  voud  not  pote  mine  liddle 
finger  upon  a  voman  for  to  do  her  harm,  for  all 
the  brecious  chems  in  Colgonda.' 

"  *  God  forbid,  mine  General !'  responded  the 
King.  *  You  are  a  brave  man  — you  are  a  brave 
man— and  the  brave  will  never  pud  oud  his 
littel  finger  for  to  do  no  violence  to  womans.' 
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"  '  Den  I  am  of  obinions,  your  Majesdy,  dat 
the  English  laidties  are  the  habbiest  wifes  of  all. 
For  your  Majesdy's  Pritish  subjecds  he  is  prave 
to  a  mans.     How  well  he  foudght  in  Flanders  ! 

—  how  well  he  foudght  in ' 

"  *  Shu  !  Shu  !  mine  goodt  friend,  he  foudght 
well  always,  and  in  all  the  times.  He  is  never 
known  in  fear  pote  of  one  power.' 

"  ^  Andt,  may  I  vendure  to  askg  your  Ma- 
jesdy, of  whom  is  dat  bower  which  he  fears  ?' 

"  '  W6ll,  will  you  keeb  the  secred  ?'  said  his 
Majesty,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lip;  then 
whispering  —  ^  Mine  General,  it  is  his  wife  !' 

"  *  Bravo  !  — bravo  !'  exclaimed  Mister  Ho- 
ratio —  *  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  a  most 
happy  impromptu  !  —  Prodigiously  like  the 
original,  indeed  !  —  Very  like  —  very  admirable 

—  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Highly  dramatic  —  in* 
comparably  like,  on  my  honour,  madam  V  Yes, 
the  Count  laughed  outright  —  he  did  not  mince 
his  approbation;  though,  as  you  must  know, 
Docthor,  he  was  one  who  was  rarely  seen  to 
laugh  —  partly  from  pride  I  believe.  Boling- 
broke  never  laughed,  nor  Pope,  nor  some  other 
Counts  of  his  early  day —  and  so  he  frumped  it 
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because  they  did.  Yet  I  do  not  know  who  could 
excite  that  convulsive  expression  of  cheerRilness 
m  others  more  than  himself.' 

"  *  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  madam,  do  not  close 
the  book,'  said  Mr,  Walpole  —  *  we  must  beg 
another  scene.  I  do  love  to  laugh  at  the  hu- 
mour of  the  worthy  HUmoverian.' 

"  *  Hold,  Sir  !'  said  the  witty  puss,  with  mock 
solenmity  —  *  Therms  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
king,  that  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  /' 

"  *  Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  be  put  off  thus,  fair 
lady.  One  more  scene  —  pray  now  do,  madam 
—  let  us  prevail  upon  you.  Now  favour  me 
with  the  book.  Let  me  beg  you  to  indulge  us 
with  one  scene  —  I  will  point  out  a  part.' 

"  *  The  lively  lady  held  the  book  behind  her, 
and  with  a  look  so  arch  shook  her  head,  and 
continued  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare — 
*  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  /' 

"  To  which  Mister  Horatio,  at  once  entering 
into  her  humour  for  bantering,  replied  in  the 
same  spirit  —  *  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches  /' 

'*  '  Ah  !'  continued  the  playful  puss  —  '  Let 
me  he  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon^  and 
widxm  them  all  /' 
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"  '  What  all  —  all  of  one  name,  hey,  madam?* 
said  the  Count,  smiling  with  the  witty  conceit 
—  *  How  patriotic  !  Why  what  a  wealthy  widow 
thou  wouldst  be !' 

"  '  What,'  replied  Kate,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  for  she  knew  how  disrespectfully 
Mister  Horatio  could  speak  of  that  august  family 
which  had  raised  his  own  — '  What,  thou 
Orford  !  *meigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a 
king^  so  great  as  our  dread  father^  in  a  scale  of 
common  ounces  /' " 

"  That  was  a  poser  for  the  County  I  should 
think,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  It  was  certainly  very 
ungracious  in  that  man  to  indulge  in  spleen 
against  the  royal  family ;  and  yet,  as  Gray  the 
poet  used  to  say  —  and  I  believe  he  knew  Mister 
Horatio  better  on  some  points  than  he  knew 
himself,  for  all  his  egotistical  posthumous  boast- 
ings —  yes.  Gray  used  to  say,  I  am  shrewdly 
mistaken  if  Master  Horace  could  once  wedge 
himself  into  royal  favour,  if  he  would  not  be- 
come the  most  abominable  sycophant  courtier 
of  the  whole  gang.' " 

"  Very  like  —  very  like,''  said  the  Counsellor. 
"  I  have  many  times  inwardly  smiled  at  the  affected 
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contempt  which  I  have  heard  some  men  express 
for  every  body  about  a  court,  when  I  have  known 
that  these  very  men  have  been  firustrated  in  their 
underhand  attempts  to  sneak  into  place.  And 
that,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  a 
clever  book  that  I  lately  took  up,  very  much  to 
the  purpose.  It  was  Lacon.  I  think  I  can  re- 
cite it,  for  I  read  it  more  than  once :  — 

"  *  Most  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to 
despise  courts :  yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to 
live  in  the  other.' " 

"  That  is  a  book  I  must  purchase,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  it  is  spoken  so  highly  of  at  our  College. 
Let  me  see.  Caleb  Cotton  —  he  is  a  Cambridge 
man,  I  think.  Yes,  they  speak  of  it  in  high 
terms  indeed;  and  I  must  make  a  memorandum 
to  send  for  it  before  I  leave  town,"  writing  on  a 
small  slip  of  paper,  and  consigning  it  to  his 
snuff-box. 

"  Ah  !  my  worthy  Docthor,  and  is  that 
your  memorandum-book  ?"  said  the  Counsellor. 
"  Well,  I  hope  if  you  value  that  box,  you  will 
be  more  fortunate  than  two  old  friends  of  mine 
were  with  theii^'s," 
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"  Why,  I  do  value  it,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
"  though  it  be  only  of  pinchbeck :  to  be  sure  it 
is  lined  with  tortoise-shell,  and  it  is  chased." 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  subject  ?" 

"  It  is  Alexander  giving  Campaspe  to  Apelles, 
but  a  so-so  piece  of  chasing." 

"  Not  by  the  hand  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  I'll 
be  sworn,"  said  the  Counsellor,  as  he  examined 
the  cover  with  his  glass ;"  but,  upon  my  word, 
Docthor,  the  female  head  is  a  very  pretty 
profile." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  value  that 
box  over  and  above  other  considerations  for  that 
very  face.  It  was  given  to  me,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  by  the  worthy  vicar  of  Shiplake,  very  hand- 
somely presented  indeed,  for  some  notitia  which 
I  collected  for  him  for  a  projected  new  edition 
of  his  biographical  work.^  I  say  handsomely, 
for  it  was  a  bequest  to  him  firom  old  Jonathan 
Richardson,  and  the  vicar  valued  it  much.  The 
head  of  Campaspe  was  chased  firom  a  profile  of 
Mrs.  Richardson,  who  was  the  aunt  of  my  mo- 
ther, and  the  face  resembles  that  best  of  women. 
Poor  Mr.  Grainger,  hearing  of  that  circum- 
stance, sent  me  a  pretty  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
very  small  services  which  I  had  rendered  him- 


k. 
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ind  indeed  wtiicii  were  prmcxpaily  made  up  oi 
^he  researches  of  that  learned  man  Grav*  whc 
vould  have  noneof  thecrediu  and  widijiie  lectEi 
came  thtKt  pinchbeck  box.  But.  my  worthy  .^ir/ 
addressing,  himself  to  the  Counsellor,  •  I  liave 
prevented  you  firom  telling  your  -tory  >r  -:ra 
snutiWxwes." 

'*  Welly  sirs,"  said  the  Counsellor,  txjwuuc  to 
the  Doctor,  as- he  helped  himself  to  a  niiiy  pinch 
ere  he  returned  the  box,  •*  the  parties  .vere  no 
les?5  than  my  old  friends  Mister  Greorfje  Stevens 
and  Mister  Caleb  Whiteford.  Stevens,  :is 
yon  know,  was,  on  some  occasions,  a  <ort  oi 
irrevocaMe  man;  and  one  day  l)eing  in  old 
Vanha^^'s  shop,  the  confections-  there  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  it  was  when  iie  was  busied 

up  to  the  ears  with  his  Shakspeare '    But, 

gentle  reader,  by  your  leave;,  we  will  teil  the  tale 
in  a  fiitnre  chapter. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLU-ME. 
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WINE  AND  WALNUTS- 


CHAPTER  L 


WESTMINSTER   HALL. 


The  little  difEculty  with  which  that  bustling 
see-er  of  sights,  Old  Memory,  forces  a  passage 
through  the  crowd  of  events  of  sixty  years,  is 
manifest  by  the  ease  with  which  my  crazy  remi- 
niscence can  make  its  way  back  to  a  scene, 
which  is  now  again  preparing  for  an  audience, 
of  at  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  who  wit- 
nessed not  the  last  performance  —  one  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  coronation  of  a  new 
sovereign.* 

*  The  most  lively  account  of  this  interesting 
ceremony  was  written  by  my  (^d  friend,  Mr.  Bon- 
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Yet,  how  long,  how  many  ages  has  it  seemed 
to  us  few  remaining  greybeards,  as  we  have  tra- 
velled onwards,  step  by  step,  from  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  when  our  late 
venerable  king,  then  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
youth,  and  his  virtuous  Tceagort,  yet  younger 
than  himself,  were  seated  beneath  that  Gothic 
roof,  which  had  witnessed  a  like  awful  ceremony 
with  so  many  sovereigns  fin  the  regal  chair. 
Yes  !  how  long,  counting  all  the  mighty  changes 
that  have  intervened  since  then  —  and  now, 
when  I  am  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink,  to  tell 
this  «  Old  Man^s  Tale/' 

What  trifle6;seem  to  burst  the   lengthened 
chain  of  life,  and  bring  again  together  the.  links 


nel  Thornton,  the  last  of  the  essayists  of  the  school 
of  Addison  and  Steele.  He  was  an  ingenious  poet» 
—  the  translator  of  Plautus,  and  celebrated  for  his 
papers  in  the  Connoisseur,  in  which  was  published 
this  description  of  the  Coronation  of  King  George 
III.,  which  his  Majesty  read  to  the  Queen,  to  her 
Majesty's  great  amusement.  This  esteemed  writer, 
moreover,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Thornton,  M.  D., 
author  of  the  splendid  work  on  botany.  Boonel 
Thorntob  ^ed  in  the  year  1768. 
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that  form  each  end  !  The  wr  of  a  nursery  bal- 
lad, or  the  scent  of  a  partioihr  shrub  or  flower 
that  ploaaed  in  youth,  will  strike  the  senses  un- 
awares, and  make  the  sage,  as  it  were,  shske 
the  hoar  frost  from  his  pate,  and  feel  another 
Spring  — make  him  belieye  himself  once  more 
a  child,  before  the  dreaded  period  of  hfe  second 
childishness. 

Thus  it  was  with  me  but  a  few  days  since, 
when,  after  being  imprisoned  by  the  long  north- 
east, the  vane  kindly  pointing  to  the  south,  I 
ventured  out  to  take  a  peep  at  what  was  doing  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  smell  of  the  new  timber, 
the  loud  hammering  of  the  busy  carpenters,  the 
raised  platform,  the  long  galleries  —  all  I  heard, 
all  I  saw,  all  I  felt,  verily  appeared  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  preparations  that  I  had 
witnessed,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  summer  of 
1761. 

I  turned  me  round,  but  all  were  strangers 
there.  The  banquet  over,  and  all  who  graced 
the  royal  feast  —  princes,  peers,  and  noble 
knights,  and  ladies  &ir  —  all  gone  !  and  he,  the 
king,  for  whom  the  gorgeous  banquetting  was 
made,  I  have  lived  to  see  proceed  through  every 
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stage  of  life  with  dignity,  and  in  awe  of  heaven 
—  even  till  old  i^  overtook  him*  That  age  ! 
mysterious  heaven !  for  which  the  righteous 
monarch  was  reserved,  when  the  dim  lamp  of 
life  wasted  its  remaining  incense  upon  the  sacred 
altar,  within  that  living  sepulchre  !  his  imcon- 
scious  self ! 


^■' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A   LITTLE   HURLY-BURLY. 

It  was  my  great  uncle  Zachary  who  took  me 
and  his  god-son,  my  brother  2iac,  to  view  the 
grand  preparations  in  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture. That  year  my  father  thought  him  old 
enough  to  take  his  leave  of  school.  Youngsters 
were  not  so  long  at  their  books  then,  as  in  these 
latter  days :  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse, 
the  future  alone  can  determine.  £ut  may  Hea- 
ven continue  to  make  all  things  work  together 
for  the  good.  This  epoch  of  my  life  I  well  re- 
member, and  could  point  out  on  what  particular 
spot  each  worthy,  who  now  stands  before  my 
"  mind's  eye^'  then  stood  on  the  boards  of 
Westminster  Hall. 

The  Coui*t  of  King^s  Bench,  and  that  of 
Common  Pleas  at  the  south  end,  were  then  re- 
moved,  as  they  have  been  on  this  occasion. 
There,  upon  the  raised  platform,  we  stood,  and 
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there  (I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  recollection  of 
these  gay  souls)  I  listened  to  the  frolics  of  some 
of  the  club  at  old  Slaughter's^  and  others  —  all 
waggish  connoisseurs. 

Oram  *,  Tilley  Kettle  f  ,  and  some  others, 
artists,  long  almost  forgotten^  had  been  em- 
ployed in  touching  up  their  designs  for  the  trium- 
phal arches,  under  which  Squire  Dymoke:|:  wds 
to  make  his  grand  entry,  from-  the  north  gat^ 
into  the  hail.  The  architecture  was  well  con- 
ceived,  and  the  allegories  painted  with  spirit 


*  Oram  was  much  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  noble  houses,  at  the  time  wheir  it  was  customary 
to  paint  staircases,  halls,  and  the  pannels  over 
chimney-pieces. 

f  Tilley  Kettle,  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  Hogarth  studied  the  bus- 
man figure.  Kettle  was  famed  for  painting  Maho- 
med Ali-Cawn,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  his  five  sons. 
He  died  near  Aleppo. 

I  It  is  a  fact,  very  little  known,  that  the  fine 
horse  on  which  the  Champion  of  England^  Squire 
Dymoke,  entered  this  banquetting  hall,  at  the  coro«> 
nation,  had  been  the  charger  of  King  George  II., 
which  that  royal  hero  rode  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen. 
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and  in  bold  relief.  Hogarth  and  HaymoDy  with 
others,  accompanied  my  gre|t  uncle*  These 
distinguished  painters,  together  with  Monsieur 
Roquet*,  the  enamel  painter,  had  he&n  speak- 
ing very  warmly  in  praise  of  the  work.  Oram, 
the  principal  conductor,  he  who  subsequently 
painted  part  of  the  staircsEuse  at  Buckingham 
House,  was  touchy,  and  rather  vain  of  his  talents, 
and  apt  to  fancy  that  all  were  envious  but  him«- 
sel£  On  perceiving  this  group  of  clever  fellows 
upon  the  dais  at  the  other  end,  he  bid  the  car* 
penters  be  quiet,  and  bawled  out,  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  ••  Well,  gentlemen ! 
brother  brushes !  how  do  you  like  the  effec(? 
Do  you  think  it  will  te)l  its  own  tale  ?"  Ro- 
quet, who  delighted  in  a  bit  of  humour,  held  up 
his  finger,  and  whispered,  ^^  Hist !  let  us  have 


*  Monsieur  Roquet^  a  facetious  friend  of  Ho- 
garth's, who  published  a  description  of  his  humor- 
ous works,  in  French,  originally  written  for  the 
Marshal  Belleisle,  when  prisoner  in  England.  Ro- 
quet wrote  upon  the  state  of  the  arts  in  England, 
and  on  English  manners  and  customs.  His  literary 
works  are  scarce,  and  his  enamel  pictures  still 
more  so. 
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the  little  dust  vif  hita,  and  give  him  von  gedteel 
raps  of  his  knuckles,  for  his  too  much  of  vanities. 
Oh  1  mon  Dieu !  it  is  good  for  to  put  him  in 
the  passion,  and  he  will  valk  all  the  way  since 
the  bottom  of  the  halls  till  the  top,  to  abuse  us 
every  one."     "  Tell  its  tale  !"  jsaid  Frank  Hay- 
man  ;    "  yes,  it  will  tell  well  enough  to  those 
who   carry   a   spy-glass.      Pray,    inform   us,*' 
bawling,   till   the  hall  echoed,   ^^  pray  tell  us 
what  does  it  mean  ?'     Oram,  already  entangled 
in  the  snare,  angrily  returned,  ^^  It  will  tell  to 
those  who  have  eyes ;"  murmuring  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  none  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see." 
Then  raising  his  tone    again,   he    demanded, 
^'*  What   is    your   opinion,  JMister  Hogarth? 
every    one   knows    you    are    not   prejudiced." 
*^  Humph!"    said  Garrick;   "he  is  spouting 
down  your  back,  Willy."     "  Send  me  up  your 
spectacles,"  vociferated  Hogarth,  "  and  I  will 
let  you  know."     "  Baugh  !  baugh  !"  said  Oram, 
"  the  fools  are  mocking  me ;"  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded  with    his    work,   brushing   away  witli 
greater  despatch,  he  grumbled  loud  enough  for 
Frank  to  discover  what  he  uttered.     Frank  had 
quick  ears,  in  allusion  to  which,  Garrick  once 
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said  at  the  club,  ^^  The  listening  looby  can  hear 
the  grass  grow."  «  Hark  !"  said  Frank,  "  he 
says,  that  you  and  I  are  envious  curs,  come  here 
to  snarl  at  his  reputation  !"  "  God  help  him  !** 
said  Hogarth ;  and  feeling  disposed  to  proceed 
with  the  joke,  he  called  out,  ^^  Stand  aside, 
Oram ;  I  perceive  now  —  the  light  is  fiiU  upon 
it."  "  Well,"  cried  Oram,  rubbing  his  hands 
"  and  how  does  it  strike  ?"  "  Oh  !  it  is  mar- 
vellously striking,"  said  the  mischievous  satirist; 
"  it  strikes  us  all  on  a  heap.  Stop  !"  for  Oram 
was  proceeding  up  the  st^s  again  to  work,  in-v 
dighant :  "  stop,  Oram ;  it  strikes  me  that  the 
casde  is  too  little  for  the  elephant;  audit  strikes 
us  all  that  his  legs  straddle  woundedly  too  wide; 
and  where  is  his  proboscis?"  Hogarth,  ever 
ready  with  his  talent  at  travestie,  had  converted 
the  columns  of  the  piers  into  the  legs  of  the 
huge  animal ;  the  arch  for  the  space  between, 
and  the  frieze  with  the  emblems  for  the  castte 
and  warriors.  "  And  it  strikes  us,"  added  H<> 
garth,  "  that  we  ought  to  see  his  tail."  Herie 
the  party  burst  into  laughter,  "  Just  as  I  did 
foresee  me,"  said  Roquet ;  "  here  he  comes,  by 
Gar  !  Marbleu !  like  the  royal  challenger  him- 
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sel^  riding  the  furies,  and  the  devil  may  he  take 
up,  and  run  away  with  the  gauntlet" 

Oram  ascended,  puffing  with  r^e,  "  What 
elephant — what  castle  do  you  mean?'  Hay- 
man  laughed.  "  111  warrant  me,"  said  Oram, 
**  if  your  proboscis  (Frank  had  a  right  noble 
nose)  was  stuck  up  at  the  other  end,  it  might 
be  seen  without  a  spy-glass."  "  Why  attack 
me,  man  ?"  said  Frank,  "  it  was  Hogarth 
there  who  looked  for  the  elephant's  beak." 
"  He !"  said  Oram — "  every  body  knows  he 
has  got  no  nose  at  all."  The  two  painters  un- 
consciously felt  their  noses.  Hogarth  certainly 
had  none  to  sparer 

"  Why  Mistare  Qrams  !  Mistare  Orams  !" 
said  Roquet,  ^^  permit  me,  if  you  please  (bowing 
very  low  at  the  same  time)  to  ask  if  you  have 
not  got  no  nose  yourself?"  "  Me,  isir,"  said 
Oram,  **  what  do  you  mean  ?"  "  Why,  if  you 
had  the  nose  at  all  you  might  have  smelled 
with  your  nose  the  little  good-humoured  joke 
of  our  friendly  partee,  who  have  praise  your 
picture  to  the  skies,  that  shall  make  you  blush, 
if  I  tell  you  all  the  compliment.  But,  no ! 
Mistare  Orams,  you  alway  are  more  furious 
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as  von  dindon,  vat  you  call  turkey-cocks,  and 
do  not  know  his  kind  friend  from  his  enemies. 
Ha !  ha !  Mistare  Orams,  I  am  glad  to  bring 
you  all  this  way  to  ask  you  how  you  do, 
Mistare  Orams,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  to  tell 
you,  your  picture  is  very  pretty,  Mistare 
Orams,  very  brilliante,  and  very  much  admire 
by  all  the  connoisseur  around."  Oram  cor- 
dially shook  all  their  hands,  bowed  at  their 
approbation,  and  took  the  party  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  to  his  friend,  the  king's  cook, 
where  we  had  refreshments^  and  among  other 
rarities,  a  cut  of  the  first  sirloin  that  had  been 
cooked  upon  a  coronation  spit  We  drank 
their  Majesties'  healths  in  glorious  old  hock. 
"  Who  would  desire  a  better  fHend,"  said 
Davy  Garrick,  "  than  the  king's  master 
cook  ?"  • 


•«4- 


*  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  great  see-er  of 
sights,  was  gratified  by  a  similar  treat  recently,  in 
one  of  the  rooms  fitted  up  for  Mr.  Wilmot,  his 
Majesty's  esquire  cook.  All  the  spits  were  new, 
and  this  was  the  first  that  had  been  used. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WIDOW   CHILCOTT  AND   OLD   JOHN   STAGG. 

Poor  Peter  Toms*  and  old  Gerrard  Van- 
dergucht  f ,  bow  they  made  my  father  and  my 


*  Peter  Toms,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Royal 
Academicians,  principally  employed  in  painting 
draperies,  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Cotes,  the  celebrated  crayon  painter,  the 
works  of  both  of  whom  derived  vast  advantage 
firona  the  skilful  pencil  of  poor  Toms,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  died  by  his.  own  hands. 

t  Gerrard  Vandergucht,  a  well-known  picture 
dealer,  and  founder  of  the  gallery  in  Lower  Brook 
Street.  He  was  formerly  an  engraver,  and  his 
same  is  to  numberless  small  book-plates.  This 
gallery  contained  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  the 
property  of  poor  Benjamin,  his  son,  a  portrait 
painter,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Thames, 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at  Chiswick,  in 
1794,  Subsequently  it  was  furnished  with  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  ingenious  hand  of 
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great  uncle  Zachary  laugh  one  evening  at  the 
Shades,  under  Fishmongers'  Hall,  with  their 
joint  description  of  that  notorious  scold,  Mrs. 
Nanny  Chilcott's  attack  on  the  Surveyor- 
General  (Mr.  Worsley),  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  the  architect,  who  built  the  wings  to 
the  south  front  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
old  John  Stagg,  in  Westminster  Hall,  just 
before  the  last  coronation. 

I  shall  relate  the  story,  second  hand,  as  I 
had  it  from  old  Dr.  Chauncey,  one  night,  when 
a  party  of  us  went  to  his  house  in  Austin  Friars, 
to  see  a  portrait  of  that  cunning  little  puss,  the 
famous   Scratching   Fanny  *,   daughter  of  the 


Thomas  Barker.  It  was  then  tenanted  by  Mjr. 
Tresham,  of  facetious  memory,  and  for  some  yeart 
was  the  exhibition  gallery  of  the  painters  in  water 
colours. 

*  The  house  in  Cock  Lane,  haunted  by  the 
scratching  and  knocking  spirits,  has  long  be^n  de- 
cupled by  plaster  figure-makers.  This  fraud»  in 
the  year  1762,  terrified  all  the  superstitious,  old 
and  young,  over  a  great  part  of  England.  I^. 
Johnson  was  almost  a  dupe  to  the  fraud,  and 
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derk  of  St  Sepulchre's,  sa  well  rem^nbered 
by  old  pec^le,.  for  being  concerned  in  the 
Cock  Lane  ghost  Chauncey*  collected,  at 
any  price,  original  portraits  of  these  original 
characters. 

It  was  then  and  there  I  saw  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  this  widow  Chilcott,  and  old  John 
Stagg^  which  was  drawn  with  much  charact^, 
by  as  great  an  oddity  as  I  had  known,  namely 
smoking  Frank  Vanderminef,  a  Dutchman,  who 
could  draw  portraits  from  memory,  with  great 


Charles  Charchill  lampooned  hkn  for  the  weakness. 
I  remember  for  many  years  people  from  Bartho- 
lomew fair  used  to  proceed  down  Cock  Lane,  to 
see  that  wax  figure  of  Scratching  Fanny. 

*  Dr.  Chauncey,  a  well-known  connoisseur,  an 
eager  collector  of  black-letter  books,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  originals  of  bis  age ;  he  had  a  brother 
of  his  own  humour,  who,  with  Dr.  Snaggs,  another 
virtuoso,  made  a  curious  triumvirate. 

f  Frank  Vandermine,  always  painted  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth :  and  if  those  who  came  to  sit  for 
their  portraits  objected,  he  would  bid  them  go  to 
some  other  artist.  There  is  a  mezzotinto  print  of 
him,  from  his  own  painting,  inscribed  The  Smoker. 
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exactness ;  these,  however,  were  sketched  from 
ihe  life. 

It  was  usual  with  the  fiicetious  antiquary, 
when  he  exhibited  such  portraits,  to  entertain 
his  iriends  with  a  recital  of  some  of  their 
eccentricities,  and  he  told  his  tales  with  dra* 
matic  circumstantiality,  and  picturesque  effect. 
Chauncey  knew  every  body,  east  and  west, 
even  from  the  king  down  to  Mr*  Tiffin — and 
from  the  Duke  of  Puddledock*,  up  to  his  wor- 
ship, the  Lord  Mayor. 

Formerly  there  were  shops  on  each  side, 
within  Westminster  Hall.     There  the  young 


*  This  character,  so  often  quoted  by  wags, 
is  no  fiction.  He  frequented  the  famous  Dark- 
house  Lane,  and  was  porter  to  the  Gravesend 
packets ;  Hogarth  drew  his  portrait,  when  he, 
Tothall  Thomhil],  and  others,  made  their  tour 
down  the  river. 

"  But  what  most  pleas'd  us  was  his  grace 
Of  Puddle  Dock,  a  porter  grim, 
Whose  portrait  Hogarth  in  a  whim, 
Presented  him  in  caricature. 
He  pasted  on  the  cellar-door." 

Poem,  by  Rev.  W.  Gosling,  of  Canterbury. 
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beaux  counsellors,  not  being  overwhelmed  with 
briefs,  used  to  chat  witli  pretty  belles,  who 
vended  gloves,  perfumes,  and  tooth-pick  cases. 
There/  too,  they  could  get  (to  use  the  Jolm- 
sonian  phrase),  the  flaccidity  of  their  wigs 
curled  into  crispness,  at  Egerton  Catchpole's, 
&ther  of  him  that  lived  so  long  at  the  old  house, 
the  comer  of  Hosier  Lane*,  and  a  party  to  the 
aforesaid  farce  of  Scratching  Fanny.  There  in 
this  small  shop  in  the  hall,  could  they  get  their 
ponderous  wigs  repowdered,  quarterly,  at  a 
small  expence,  after  jumbling,  as  they  were 
wont  iof  yore,  six  in  a  hackney  coach,  from  the 
Temple,  at  twopence  per  cranium  for  the  fare. 
There,  too,  lived  the  termagant  widow,  Chil- 
cottf ,  who  sold  Hogarth's  prints,  and  hef  op- 


*  This  curious  old-fashioned  house  was  pulled 
down  in  1811.  Its  overhanging  front,  together 
with  the  three  others,  its  neighbours,  that  escaped 
the  fire  of  London,  are  admirably  depicted  in  the 
interesting  work  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture, 
by  the  faithful  hand  of  Mr.  Smith,  Librarian  at  the 
British  Museum. 

f  Mrs.  Chilcott  succeeded  her  father  in  the 
little  shop  on  the  led  side  of  Westminster  Hall. 
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posite  neighbour,  the  bookseller,  John  Stagg*, 
of  the  noted  wags  o(  Westmmster,  the  wittiest 
and  oldest  stager  of  them  all.  He,  the  lively 
bibliopola,  that  could  do  more  with  the  youth 
of  Dean's  Yard  than  ail  the  masters  in  their 
great  cocked  hats,  and  aU  their  rods  to  boot ; 
who  could  toss  a  pancake  better  than  the  col- 
lege cook:  who  knew  the  law  as  well  as  half 
the  judges  on  the  bench,  and  was  jocosely 
dubbed  brother  Stagg  by  them,  and  all  the 
other  learned  gentlemen  who  wore  the  robe. 


She  wrote  verses  upon  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and 
Mary  Tofts,  the  monstrous  rabbit  breeder,  of 
Godalmin.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  often  chatted  with  old 
Nan.  Once  she  asked  St.  Andre,  if  he  would  walk 
in  and  take  a  Welsh  rabbit.  This  pleased  the  wits 
of  the  day. 

♦  John  Stagg,  a  publisher  of  some  of  Hogarth's 
early  prints,  and  who  assisted  the  satiric  punter 
in  his  selection  for  the  strictures  upon  Wigs.  John 
was  nephew  of  Pope's  housekeeper,  and  appren- 
ticed by  that  illustrious  poet  to  Jacob  Tonson. 
He  used  to  relate,  and  that  most  comically, 
Dryden's  quarrel  with  old  Jacob,  when  he  asserted 
the  sturdy  bookseller  had  '<  two  left  legs.'* 
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.  Stagg  was  a  church-and^kinginaii^  staunch; 
his  neighbour.  Nan  Chilcott,  a  thorough- Jaco* 
bite,  <^She  was  a  di6veri  shrewd  woman 
though,"  said  Dr  Chauncey,  "  and  the  only 
one  who,  in  the  unsophisticated  science  of  na* 
tive  raillery,  wa&  ever  known  to  make  Master 
John  Stagg  draw  in  his  horns."  They  were^ 
upon  the  whole,  generally  on  good  terms. 
John  had  known  her  father,  as  his  playmate, 
and  she  knew  John's  good  qualities.  But  his 
waggery  (for  he  loved  to  hear  her  mob  her 
betters)  sometimes  made  him  mischievously  set 
her  off;  "and  when  her  temper  is  once  up, 
then"  said  Stagg,  "  the  old  Turk  is  running  a 

There  were  two  special  ways  of  effecting  this. 
She  was  remarkably  nice  with  her  shop,  and  he 
gave  her  the  title  of  Mistress  Tidy  Body.  This 
was  worse  in  her  ear  than  the  most  opprobrious 
term ;  so,  being  a  humane  little  man,  he  was  ac* 
cordingly  sparing  of  the  epithet  —  "I  keep  it  m 
reserve  for  high  days  and  holidays,"  said  John : 
but  he  was  too  apt  to  whistle  LillibuUero, 
which,  either  sung,  played,  hummed,  or 
whistled,  was  no  small  annojwmce  to  all  Jaco^ 


\ 
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bites ;  but  to  the  ears  of  the  widow  Chilcott, 
it  was  an  air  that  made  her  rage  slip  all  on  one 
side,  and  commonly  caused  the  dislocatbn  of 
her  wits. 

^I  saw  her  in  her  tantarums,"  said  Peter 
Toms,  ^^  and  never  shall  forget  the  sight.  She 
sat,  looking  no  one  in  the  face,  but  like  He- 
cate in  her  cave,  her  long  crutch  stick  beneath 
her  crumpled  chin,^  held  tight  by  her  skinny 
hands  portending  evil.  It  was  one  morning, 
when  Mr.  Worsley,  the  surveyor-general,  with 
his  friend  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  some  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  came  to  make  a  survey, 
and  to  plan  the  scaffolding  for  the  coronation* 

**Have  you  received  orders  to  quit,  widow 
Chilcott  ?'  said  Stagg,  as  the  gentlemen  came 
up  the  hall,  from  Old  Palace  Yard.  ^^Mind 
your  own  affairs,"  said  she.  "Very  good," 
said  Stagg,  ^^  I  would  have  helped  you  to  pack 
up;"  then  turning  round,  he  maliciously  ob- 
served, with  affected  obsequiousness,  ^^you 
know  veiy  well  we  must  all  turn  out.  Mistress 
Chilcott,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  submit 
rei^ectfidly  to  our  superiors."  "  Superiors !" 
said  she,  ^^  humph,  I  do  not  know  who  they 
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may  be  —  but  Til  not  budge  a  foot  but  by  force." 
^<  Mercy  on  me  i"  said  Old  Stagg,  <^  I  wish  I 
had  half' thy  noble  spirit"  "  Away  wiA  you! 
sneaking  bookbinder,"  said  she.  It  was  just 
then  the  surveyor-general  took  a  measuring-rod 
—  when  Stagg  whistled  Lillibullero. 

^^Now  old  dame  Chilcott  had  two  great 
bombs  to  discharge  at  once,"  said  Peter  Toms ; 
^^one  at  the  surveyor-general  and  another  at 
Mister  Lillibullero;  she  was  ready  to  burst 
with  rage«" 

The  surveyor-general  knew  the  old  terma- 
gant's politics ;  her  hatred  to  the  government 
every  one  knew,  and  moreover  he  knew  her  at? 
tachment  to  the  spot  Her  father  had  held  a 
stall  there  before  her :  and  being  kind  and  con- 
siderate in  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  and  not  sd[f« 
important,  as  many  in  authority  are  apt  to  be, 
he  soothed  the  old  widow,  by  telling  her  he 
^^  was  concerned  to  disturb  her ;  and,  that  when 
the  scaffolds  he  was  obliged  to  erect  over  her 
premises  were  removed,  she  should  be  reinstated 
more  commodiously."  "  Now,  there  are  those," 
said  the  lively  Peter,  "who  would  have  not 
minced  the  matter  with  the  sulky  old  touch, 
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but  have  ordered  her  ofl^  with  —  *  Away,  you 
old  devil — ^you  catamaran — you  Jezebel —  what ! 
you  will  not  budge  !  but  TU  send  you  packing 
in  a  trice — away,  you  spit-fire  cockatrice,  good-« 
for-nothing,  crooked  old  Jacobite  V  '*  But  the 
surveyor-general  was  no  such  man. 

There  are  some  untoward  tempers,  however, 
that  no  gentleness  can  conciliate,  nor  roughness 
subdue.  Old  Nan  Chilcott's  was  one  of  those. 
•*Yes,"  said  she,  "my  poor  &ther  was  bam* 
boozled  .by  that  smooth-spoken  Mister  Van^ 
burgh.  *^Hej  too,  was  to  have  mighty  fine 
things  doiie;  but  I  know  it  cost  him  forty 
pounds  to  make  room  for  a  beggarly  set,  with 
their  crowns  and  stars  and  garters,  to  eat  and 
drink  and  carouse,  and  drive  honest  people  out 
of  doors.  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  I'd  pick  up  the 
glove  with  a  vengeance  !  and  send  that  swagger- 
ing hero.  Mister  Dymoke,  gallopping  out  of  the 


*  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  who  wrote  ten  comedies, 
admirable  for  wit ;  but  who  was  sadly  lampooned 
for  his  architecture.  He  was  much  employed  in 
public  works. 
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hall  a  little  &ster  than  he  came  in !  But  all 
manhood's  gcme  over  the  water  with  Charley  !" 
Old  Stagg  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall, 
whistled  lillibullero.  ^ 

^  Well,  but  my  good  woman,"  said  the  surr 
veyor-generaJ,  *^  you  must  not  speak  treason 
under  the  royal  roo£"  "Royal  roof!  rojral 
roof?"  said  she,  "  iruary  come  up,  and  a  pretty 
royal  roof  it  is,"  pointing  up  with  her  crutch 
stick  ;  "  are  you  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  such 
a  colnwebby  *,  filthy,  spider-warren  ?  Out 
upon  you,  who  set  you  up  master  of  the  board 
of  works,  and  a  fine  board  it  is ;  and  so  called, 
no  doubt,  of  the  wooden  heads  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Things  were  done  bcuUi/  enough  in 
old  Van's  time,  Grod  knows,  and  now  we  shall 
see  them  Worsley  done."  '  "  Ha,  ha,"  said 
Sir  Robert,  **  what  you  are  a  punster,  old  Nan." 
**  Punster  !"  said  she ;  "  you  are  looking  out  fi)r 
a   place  too  —  eh  ?    Taylors   should  sit  cross- 


*;  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  was  then  most 
shamefully  encumbered  with  cobwebs,  many  of 
which  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
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legged  at  the  other  board,  .over  at  the  palace 
there  —  the  board  of  Green  Cloth.'*  "  Egad," 
said  Sir  Robert,  "  we  shall  be  well  dressed  all 
round." 

By  this  time  several  gentlemen  of  the  rt)be 
had  collected  b^ore  her  shop ;  and  old  Stagg 
thrust  his  head  forward  among  the  group :  she 
was  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  he  had  better 
have  kept  aloof.  ^'  Why  don't  you  ask  the 
king,  as  you  are  a  loyal  subject^  to  appoint  you 
cobweb-brusher  royal,  Mistress  Tidy-body,  you, 
might  straddle  your  besom,  like  Hogarth's 
frontispiece  *  here,"  pointing  to  the  humoroua 
print  of  tlie  witch  riding  her  broom  up  tp  tb^ 
moon,  which  was  ei^posed  for  scde  on  her  stall. 


*  This  whimsical  frontispiece,  which  is  a  graphic 
pun,  known  to  curious  collectors,  once  induced 
old  Dr.  Snaggs  to  say,  *•*'  It  was  better  suited  for  a 
tail-piece."  Whiston  never  forgave  Hogarth  for 
the  contempt  this  plate  poured  upon  his  works,  It 
is  curious,  that  so  learned  a  man  should  have  main- 
tained the  fraud  of  mother  Tofts.  "  I  see  in  her," 
said  he,  "  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  prophecies 
of  Esdras." 
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<<  What  then,''  said  she,  aiming  a  ^blow  at  his 
knuckles  with  her  ebony  crutch  stick,  when, 
missing  him,  she  made  amends,  by  pointing  it 
at  him,  with  a  malicious  grin,  saying,  ^<  Go, 
go  home,  and  bid  your  own  old  witch  brush  the 
cobwebs  oflF  your  antlers.  Mister  Stagg."     This 
happened  to  be  a  severe  wipe  at  the  bookseller, 
and  there  was  a  general  laugh  at  John's  ex- 
pence.     Mr.  Sergeant  Glynn  *,  arm  in  arm  with 
one  of  the  cursitor  barons,   turned  upon  old 
John,  and  asked  significantly,  ^^  Have  you  any 
farther  questions  to  put,  brother  Stagg  ?'    This 
would  have  passed  unnoticed ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  baron,  he  too  must  have  a  joke,  having  for 
the  moment  forgotten  what  the  world  whispered 
about  his  help-mate.     "  What  say  you,  my  old 
buck  P"  said  the  wit,  "  a  little  hartshorn  may 
cure  the  evil."      "  Oh !  no,"  retorted  Stagg, 
^^  he  that  had   horns   to  hide,   invented   the 
lawyer's  wig;"  and  bowing  respectfully,  added 
—  "  Have  you  any  farther  questions  to  put, 
brother  baron  ?' 


*  The  worthy  Recorder  of  London,  and  Memb^ 
for  Middlesex. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR   THE    ROYAL   SIGHT. 

Poor  Ned  the  barber  ! —  how  well  I  remember 
his  important  avocations  on  the  night  preceding 
4he  coronation.  My  father's  house  was  fiilL 
Among  other  guests  were  some  female  relations^ 
from  Devonshire,  and  Ned,  with  an  assistant, 
was  there  betimes  to  dress  their  hair.  But  what 
has  so  particularly  brought  these  trivial  matters 
before  my  mind  is,  the  memorable  circumstance 
of  a  wig  being  provided  for  my  mother;  an 
event  so  extraordinary,  and,  considering  the 
party  with  whom  it  originated,  so  out  of  the 
common  course  of  the  stars  that  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  our  house,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
recount  tlie  whole  matter^ 

My  mother  was  not  only  particularly  nice  in 
her  person,  but  remarkably  plain  in  her  garb  — 
out  one  remove  from  a  quaker.     Silks  were 

VOL.  II.  c 
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no  scarce  articles  where  so  many  looms  were 
constantly  at  work :  she  always  chose  the  best 
in  quality,  but  the  colour  was  chaste,  as  the 
make  was  simple  and  unadorned:  no  furbelows, 
no  idle  trimmings,  or  what  not.  Her  lace 
ruffles  were  older  by  some  years  than  myselli 
and  her  head-dress  was  not  half  the  height  of 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Now,  my  uncle  Za- 
chary,  mudi  as  my  mother  respected  the  good 
old  man,  and  great  as  his  authority  was  widi 
her  on  most  occasions,  miscalculated  his  influ- 
^ence  on  this.  He  purposed  taking  her  to  see 
the  coronation,  and  in  consequence  had  giren 
secret  orders  to  Ned  to  provide  a  fashionable 
wig,  with  a  cap  and  lappets  surmounting  the 
same.  It  certainly  was  a  skiliul  piece  of  peru* 
kiership,  but  the  temptation  would  not  prevail. 
•*  No,  no,"  said  she  to  my  great^uncle ;  "  it  is 
very  kind  of  you,  but,"  shaking  her  head,  and 
smiling,  ^^I  have  long  dctne  with  these  vanities." 
Such  was  her  saying,  though  I  have  heard  she 
was  even  from  her  girlhood  as  free  from  vanity 
as  the  unassuming  Moravians  themselves.  **  No, 
no,"  said  my  mother;  "it  is  much  too  fine  for  me." 
My  uncle  Zachary  held  it  gingerly,  his  hand 
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supporting  the  caul.  Ned  was  a  little  chagrined ; 
for  he  had  reckoned  upon  mistress  going  to  the 
sight  as  fine  as  the  gayest  of  her  neighbours, 
and  had  bestowed  vast  pains  upon  the  handy* 
work.  I  have  said  in  a  former  chapter  that  Ned 
was  a  mighty  clever  fellow. 

"  I  must  prevail  upon  you  to  try  it  on,*'  said 
my  good-natured  great^uncle.  It  certainly  be- 
came my  mother,  and  so  all  the  party  agreed, 
and  a  glass  was  held  by  Ned  that  she  might  see 
herself  behind;  and  here  I  must  remark  a* 
superstition  of  my  mother,  harmless  enough, 
but  very  common  to  people  in  her  class  of  life 
sixty  years  ago. — She  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  go  up  to  the  old-fashioned  mirror  that  hung 
slanting  opposite  the  chimney  to  gaze  at  her- 
self in  front,  much  less  could  she  be  brought  to 
admire  herself  behind ;  and  thus  the  profiered 
finery  was  never  contemplated  on  her  head, 
with  my  good  mother's  own  eyes.  I  remember, 
when  we  were  children,  she  always  fcn-bid  us  to 
make  a  doom'sh&m  *  of  ourselves  in  the  glass. 

*  Doomsho^.    The  young  people  of  the  pres^it 
day  would  be  highly  amused  by  a  recit^  of  a  few 

c  2 
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.  Now,  my  aunt  Felix  Hardcastle,  who  lived  in 
Barbican,  and  who  made  one  of  the  party  on 
this  happy  night,  a  worthy  woman  too,  was  not, 
I  was  going  to  say,  quite  so  starched  as  my 
mother ;  but  that  epithet  would  have  been  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  such  unaffected  go6d- 
ness :  my  aunt  Felix,  then,  sinking  comparisons, 
had  no  christian  or  cardinal  objection  to  finery, 
only  that  her  husband  was  a  grave  man,  who 
admired  my  mother's  neatness,  and  thought  her 
a  pattern  for  his  helpmate  in  all  things  ghostly 
and  bodily  —  and  she  was  an  accommodating 
wife.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  relaxed, 
and  allowed  her  to  bedeck  herself  according 
to  her  own  will  and  pleasure ;  hence  she 
adopted   the   artifical  head-dress,  and   looked 


of  the  manifold  superstitions  that  prevailed  in  the 
last  age,  some  of  which  I  will  notice  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  It  was  held  sinful  for  youth  to 
g^0  at  themselves  in  the  glass  ;  indeed  the  conse- 
qu^ces  were  fearful,  for  it  was  well  attested,  that 
die  devil  peeped  over  a  young  lady's  shoulder  who 
was  addicted  to  this  vanity,  and  she  swooned  on 
beholding  the  obtruder's  sable  visage  in  her  mam- 
ma's looking-glass. 
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like  a  duchess.  "  A  coronation  is  not  an  every- 
day sight,"  said  the  worthy  old  wine-cooper; 
^^  but  one  that  we  may,  perchance,  never  live  to 
see  again ;  we  have  at  last  got  a  king,  a  Britoii 
bbrn  *,  and  if  he  rules  in  righteousness,  I  hope 
not  to  see  another."  —  "  Amen !"  said  all  the 
party. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  when  all  the 
male  part  of  the  group  who  were  to  accom- 

» 

pany  our  caravan  to  Palace  Yard,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  back  parlour,  the  largest  room  in 
the  house.  There  a  long  table  was  spread, 
with  ham  and  chickens,  and  pigeon  pies,  and  I 
know  not  what  provent  besides,  all  cold.  Every 
important  event  in  those  days  began  and  ended 
with  this  sort  of  hospitality.  Dr.  Chauncey  had 
•taken  me  in  the  afternoon  in  his  chariot  to  the 
.Windmill  in  St.  John's  Street,  to  meet  the 
'  Leighton  Buzzard  coach,  that  was  to  bring  my 

*  It  was  a  subject  of  delight  with  all  but  the 

VTacobites,  that  the  young  king  was  a  Briton  born. 

*His ;  Majesty's  great-grandfather,  his  grandfather, 

'and  his  father,  who  was  so  much  beloved,   were 

Germans.     Many  old  people  in  1761  remembered 

the  Dutch  king  William  too. 

C  S 
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uncle  2^chary*s  worthy  friend  the  vicar*  of 
Bow-Brick-Hill  to  London,  to  see  the  corona- 
tion ;  and  we  were  commissioned  to  look  in,  as 
we  returned,  to  the  Horse  and  Groom,  behind 
St  Bartholomew's,  in  Little  Britain,  to  tell  old 
May  Flyf,  to  be  sure  the  two  glass-coaches 
which  had  been  ordered  a  month  before,  might 
be  punctually  6t  our  door  at  twelve  o'clock. 

When  we  got  back,  my  poor  father  was  quite 
out  of  humour;  the  dinner  had  been  waiting 
almost  an  hour,  although  it  was  ordered  two 
hours  later  on  Dr.  Bentham's  account.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  record  these  trivial  matters, 
but  one  little  event  calls  another  to  memory; 
and,  I  think  I  may  say  it  with  truth,  that  no^ 


*  Dr.  James  Bentham,  the  antiquary,  author  of 

the  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  which  learned  work, 

perhaps,  contains  the  clearest  and  best  account  of 

the  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture  of  any 
extant. 

f  Old  May-Fly  (so  called  from  his  vivacity.) 
The  ancient  ostler,  at  the  more  ancient  stable  at 
the  back  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  Paul  was 
in  his  hundred  and  fourth  year,  and  had  formerly 
been  employed  as  bellows-blower  at  the  neighbour- 
ing church. 
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tiling  put  an  old  citizen  so  completely  out  of 
temper,  as  the  waiting  for  his  dinner ;  nor  no- 
thing sooner  charmed  away  this  metropolitan 
spleen,  than  the  sight  of  it  smoking  upon  his 
table. 

^^  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Dr. 
Ghauncey ;  *^  it  is  all  my  &ult,  Mr.  Hardcasde; 
but  we  fell  in  with  that  old  chronicler,  Paul  the 
Bellams'Uorwer^  and  he  entertained  the  Doctor  so 
mucli  with" — '*  his  devilish  kmg^winded  stories," 
interrupted  my  father,  **  saving  your  presence^ 
revered  sir,"  bowing  to  Dr.  Bentham,  "  that  I 
wonder  you  got  here  before  midnight."  Then 
turning  to  me,  my  father  proceeded,  "  Well, 
Ephraim,  I  suppose  you  have  chronicled  all  the 
grey-headed  old  gossip  has  been  lying  about,  and 
will  send  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Old  Womari$ 
Magazine^*  *    This  excited  a  laugh,  and  my 

■  ■■'  '  -■  m  ■  ...     — ■      ■ ■■■  ■  ■ 

*  Such  a  ;jnagazine  was  current  in  tlie  last 
^ntury,  and  certain  of  my  learned  friends  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  similar  work,  with  the  same  title, 
would  be  worth  a  publisher's  notice  now-a-days. 
Indeed  I  long  had  a  notion  of  setting  such  a  work 
a-going  myself:  no  doubt  I  should  have  found  a 
world  of  contributions  from  all  quarters. 

c  4 
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'fether's  anger  vanished  like  a  summer's  cloud* 
Little  did  he  foresee,  with  all  his  forecastmg, 
that  his  son  shouM  live  so  many  years  after,  to 
commit  this  idle  family  chit-chat  to  the  press. 

About  nine  o'clock  came  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hogarth,  with  Allan  Ramsay ;  Prank  Haynian, 
Charles  Catton'f^,  and  Roquet,  had  arrived  just 
before.  Tilly  Kettle  was  after  ten,  and  paid 
forfeit  "  O  !  Tilly,  Tilly  !"  said  Roquet,  who 
was  everlastingly  drolling  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish, "  O,  Tilly,^  Tally,  shilly-shally  !  for  why, 
my  young  friend,  do  you  let  that  old  dogge 
Time  alway  drag  along  the  Kettle  at  his  tail  ?" 
"  Who  is  that  whimsical  foreigner?"  whispered 
the  vicar  of  Bow-Brick-Hill.     "  I  thought  you 


*  Charles  Catton,  R.  A,  one  of  the  worthies  of 
the  old  academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  the 
prince  of  coach-painters.  He  was  master  of  the 
company  of  painter-stainers  in  the  year  1784?j  anc^ 
had  the  honour  to  present  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds 
with  the  freedom  of  that  society,  in  their  Hall  in 
Trinity  Lane,  where  he  dined  with  them,  on  their 
grand  anniversary  of  St.  Luke  in  that  year. 
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knew  him,"  said  Hogarth :  "it  is  the  lively 
Monsieur  Roquet."  "  Well !"  said  he,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  laughing,  "  I  have  heard  much 
of  his  humour  —  he  is  an  original  indeed." 

**  Halloo  !    halloo  !"  vodiferated   my  father, , 
knocking  loudly  with  his  gold-headed  cane  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,   "  What,  ho  !  ladies  I 
are  you  not  harnessed  yet  ?"     "  We  shall  be  ^ 
dowii     directly,"   '  answered    my    mother.  —  * 
^^  There's  old  Impatience,"  said  my  aunt — she 
did  not  care  a  button  for  my  father  —  he  heard 
her,  and  laughed  —  she  was  a  great  favourite. 

*^  Ods  bobs  !"   said  my  father,    "  we   shall 
never  set  off:  what  are  all  these  band-boxes  for, 
Ned?"    "  For  the  ladies,  sir."    «  God  help  us  ! 
why  what  a  camp  is  here  !"     "  It  is  not  the 
flying  csim^^^^  said  Monsieur  Roquet,  shrugging 
his    shoulders.      "  They  are  for  the    ladies' 
coiiches,"   said  Ned.     "  Aye,"  said   Hogarth,  . 
*5.tlie  iflg^g^«5"^-waggons  are  dways  the  last  on  a  :. 
march."     My  aunt  unluckily  overheard   this, 
and  boxed  Master  Hogarth's  ears  with  her  fan, 
and  away  went  all  the  party  in  high  spirits. 
:   Dr.  Chauncey   took  my  mother   and   Mrs. 
Hogarth  in  his  chariot ;  Hogarth  accommodated 

c  5 
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my  aunt  Felix  and  riiy  father  in  his ;  the  tw6 
glass-coaches  were  filled,  one  by  uncle  Felix, 
the  wine-cooper,  Dr.  Bentham,  Mrs.  Trecothick 
(mother  of  the  alderman),  and  Chauncey's 
niece.  C!harles  Catton,  our  country  cousins  and 
their  beaux,  filled  the  other.  Frank  Hayman 
rode  on  the  coach-box.  My  great-uncle 
Zachary,  Allan  Riamsay,  Roquet,  and  I,  walked 
hy  preference.  The  hir^  coaches  and  the 
chariots  drove  a.  foot's  pace,  that  our  par^ 
might  get  to  our  station  opposite  the  Abbey  all 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  our  line  of  march 
(morally  speaking)  was  most  wisely  planned,  and 
we  had  settled  upon  arriving  at  our  post  by  two 
o'clock ;  but  the  Fates,  who,  according  to  their 
humour,  stay  great  armies,  or  swallow  them  up 
in  the  mighty  waves,  or  overwhelm  them  ia 
mountains  of  sand,  had  determined,  this  night, 
|hat  our  little  caravan  should  be  out  in  its 
redconing;  and  we  did  not  reach  Old  Palace 
Yard  till  five. 

Our  route  was  over  London  Bridge  (Black-, 
firiars  was  then  building),  along  Blackman 
Street,  through  St.  George's  Fields,  over  the 
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new  bridge  at  Westminster.  In  St  George's. 
Fields,  however,  a  disastrous  event  happened, 
which,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  our  delay,  I  will 
make  the  subject  of  another  ch^ter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OLD   MARTIN   BUMGARDEN,   THE   INDIGO- 
MERCHANT. 

FooTE,  as  all  of  the  old  school  know  full  well, 
could  transform  hunself  into  almost  every  re- 
markable character,  from  the  court  end  of  the 
town  to  Whitechapel.  I  mean  those  characters 
who  were  distinguished  by  some  swper^eminent 
qualities  that  fitted  them  for  his  cariacatura,  in 
that  age  of  humorists.  His  imitation  of  French 
broken-English,  as  I  have  heard  my  uncle 
Zachary  say,  was  very  lively,  not  equal  to  Jemmy 
Spiller's,  but  as  good  as  Ned  Shuter's  upon 
the  whole,  being  rather  more  polite.  But  his 
Anglo-German  was  inimitable.  It  is  true  he  was 
apt  to  abuse  this  original  faculty,  and  sought, 
as  his  temper  or  his  interest  suited,  to  play  oflF 
his  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

Hogarth,  at  the  Bedford  one  night,   soon 
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after  the  coronation,  related  the  tale  of  old 
Martin;  and  Foote  caught  readily  at  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  were  simply  told  by  the 
amusing  painter.  "  This  old  cit  and  his  daugh- 
ters would  work  up  well  into  a  farce,"  said 
Foote:  "I  will  do  it;"  and  he  kept  his  word; 
at  least,  so  the  story  went.  ' 

Frank  Hayman  *  heard  of  this.  Frank  was 
one  whom  the  satirist  afforded  as  much  respect 
as  his  wicked  feculty  could  spare  for  anybody. 
He  went  to  Foote  to  expostulate  the  matter: 
"  Sam,"  said  he,  "  this  is  too  bad  !  Bumgarden 
is  my  particular  friend,  and,  moreover,  a  worthy 
man :  he  has  two  pretty  daughters,  too."  "  Oh  !" 
said  Foote,  "  then  you  are  come  in  the  barber's 
basinJ^  I  should  explain  this :  Frank,  the  best- 
hearted  fellow  of  all  the  knot  of  worthies,  wa§  a 
sort  of  knight-errant ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the 
defender  of  his  absent  friends;  and  when  the 


♦  Hayman  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife, 
was  the  widow  of  Fleetwood.  By  this  lady,  he  had 
a  daughter,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  300/.  a-year. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Broughton,  and 
died  within  a  year  afler  her  marriage. 
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wags  were  going  beyond  the  mark,  namely,  when 
they  were  slanderous  and  uncharitable,  Frank 
would  take  up  the  cudgels  against  aU  comers, 
and  manfully  set  them  to  rights.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  Hogarth  said,  "Now 
Frank  has  put  on  the  barber's  basin,"  and  this 
was  quoted  long  after  poor  Hogarth's  death. 

"  Nobody  will  find  out  it's  intended  for  him," 
said  Foote,  "  and  if  they  do,  what  then  V 
"  Why,  he  may  be  apt  to  bommel  your  hatei* 
said  Frank ;  "  old  Martin  is  a  sturdy  wight." 
Foote  swore  he  would  run  the  risk :  he  was 
most  audacious  on  these  occasions.  "  Surely 
not,  Sam,"  said  Hayman,  "  when  I  repeat  that 
be  is  a  worthy,  generous  soul,  and  my  particular 
friend? — Are  there  not  rogues  and  scoundrdi 
enough  in  this  great  town?  Level  your  shafts 
at  them,  Sam,  and  let  honest  people  alone." 

Hayman  heard  it  whispered  some  months 
after,  that  Foote  had  really  completed  his  &rce, 
and  that  the  indigo-merchant  made  a  figure 
therein  as  old  Luther  Bltie-bottle,  of  Billiter 
Square.  "  Will  he  dare  to  expose  that  fiunily," 
said  Frank,  "aft;er  what  I  have  s«id?  No; 
Sam  has  more  wit" 
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A  few  nights  had  elapsed  when  Frank  met 
Foote  at  the  Turk's  head,  when  the  satirist  took 
occasion  to  try  his  ground.  "  A-propos,  my  gay 
fellow,"  said  he,  "  I'U  tell  you  a  secret,  Frank," 
spelaking  in  a  half  whisper,  and  holding  his  fin- 
ger beside  his  nose ;  ^^  if  you  look  in  at  the  little 
theatre  next  week,  you  may,  perchance,  re- 
cc^nize  an  old  acquaintance,  and  his  pretty 
misses."  "  Humph  !  perhaps  not,"  said  Frank. 
**You  need  not  look  so  blue  upon  it,"  said 
Foote,  with  his  usual  impudence.  "  'Pon  my  souli 
Frank,  it  is  too  good  a  subject  to  let  slip  through 
one's  fingers  in  these  cursed  stupid  times." 
**  Very  well,"  said  Frank,  "do  as  you  please; 
but  if  you  do,  though  you  were  Aristophanes 
himself,  you  and  I  should  have  a  falling  out; 
so — good  night,  Sam."  Frank,  for  all  his 
goodnature  and  rattling,  was  a  spirit  with  whom 
a  man  might  not  presume  to  trifle.  Foote  pon- 
dered upon  the  subject,  no  doubt;  for  old 
Bumgarden  was  not  brought  upon  the  stage. 

It  was  a  whimsical  adventure 'to  be  sure,  and 
one  that  Foote  could  have  tricked  off  with  great 
humour,  no  doubt.  But,  as  all  the  parties  are 
long  since  gone  to  their  rest,  no  one  can  be 
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hurt,  if  a  smile  be  now  excited  at  the  tale  of 
Master  Martin,  as  it  was  related  by  that  famous 
story-teller,  Dr.  Chauncey,  one  night,  several 
years  after  the  disaster,  when,  turning  over  his 
portfolio,  he  happened  to  fix  upon  a  portrait  of 
the  worthy  old  German.  "  There,"  said  the 
facetious  Doctor,  forgetting  that  I  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  adventure,  "  there  is  the  broad 
physiognomy  of  as  upright  an  old  trader  as  any 
I  can  name,  touching  my  long,  long  acquaint^ 
ance  with  this  smoky  place.  What  an  osjron- 
iis — a  right  German  cranium — how  like,  to  be 
sure, — poor  old  honest  Martin!  I  have  taken 
more  of  his  wine  then  he  ever  swallowed  of  my 
physic;  but  that's  of  little  account  to  him — so 
to  my  story,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  As  we  were  driving  slowly  along  that  dark, 
dismal  road,  which  I  remember  being  improved, 
as  they  called  it,  from  the  top  of  Blackman 
Street  through  St  George's  Fields,  my  chariot, 
and  Hogarth's,  and  the  others,  all  stopping  at 
the  same  time  just  as  we  got  opposite  the  old 
Dog  and  Duck,  we  were  all  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  shrieking  of  women.  A  coach 
drove  upon  one  of  those  masses  of  road-mud 
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that  are  left  to  dry  beside  the  highway,  like  • 
line  of  village  graves,  specimens  of  the  cockney 
picturesque,  unsightly  nuisances  by  day,  and 
dangerous  stumbling-blocks  by  night ;  yes,  the 
ladies  shrieked,  and  —  over  went  the  carriage 
with  a  fearful  crash.  More  broken  limbs,  God 
preserve  us  !  said  I  to  myself;  this  is  a  party  of 
pleasure  !  Well,  sir,  Frank  Hayman,  his  wits 
always  about  him,  jumped  off  the  coach-box  on 
which  he  was  sitting,  (faith,  I  believe  he. was 
driving,  for  Frank  was  a  bit  of  a  whip,)  and  ran 
and  seized  the  horses'  heads,  old  Zachary  Hard- 
castle,  (your  uncle,  master  Ephraim,  looking 
under  his  spectacles,  and  turning  to  me  at  the 
same  time,)  Allan  Ramsay,  and  noisy  Roquet 
being  on  foot,  assisted  to  liberate  the  passen- 
gers." *I  was  of  the  party,  Doctor,'  said  I.  The 
old  Doctor,  still  holding  the  port-folio,  turned  his 
head,  again  surveying  me  from  head  to  foot,  (it 
was  his  way,)  "Right,  so  you  were;  and,  by 
the  same  token,  looking  as  pale  as.  a  clout." 
This  I  got,  en  passant^  for  the  interruption. 
"  They  lifted  the  mamma  and  daughters  through 
the  window-frame,  the  glasses  being  down :  how 
they  got  the  old  lady  through,  I  have  not  been 
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able  to  make  out  to  this  day,"  said  he,  ^^  for 
she  was  ahnost  as.  large  as  Bright  of  Maiden* 
That  mad-cap,  Roquet,  I  remember,  whispered, 
^  j^are  this^  perhaps^  the  bottle  conjuror  he  no 
joke  at  all. 

^^  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  &ther, 
unwigged,  who  had  quietly  lain  at  the  bottom^ 
coolly  thrust  his  head  up,  and  very  sagaciously 
observed,  *  Had  you  not  pedder  oben  de  goack 
toor,  gendlemens ;  you  midght  as  veil  addemM  to 
btdl  a  sack  ofsandt  trough  an  hour^^iass! 

"They  had  scarcely  levered  him  up,  and 
placed  him  on  the  raised  path,  and  were  grap- 
pling among  the  straw  for  his  wig,  when  another 
shriek  caught  our  attention,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  in  a  forious  rage.  One  of  the  pretty 
daughters,  very  short-sighted,  in  her  agitation^ 
stepped  off  the  narrow  path  into  the  ditch.  The 
father,  a  remarkably  bulky  man,  sprang  in  after 
her  and  pulled  her  out.  She  was  not  so  much 
dirtied,  happening 'to  fall  in  a  bush;  but  he  was 
more  than  knee-deep  in  mud. 

"  By  this  time  he  was  surrounded  by  mo$t  of 
our  party,  who  were  anxious  to  afibrd  assistancew 
^%ee^    said  he,  in  his   German-English,     ex- 
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tending  his  arms,  his  hands  as  muddy  as  his 
feet,  *  Zee,  mine  Godt !  whad  id  is  to  have  un- 
doodyfuL  toMghders,  and  an  obstrobolus  vife  I  0 
Jye  /  Misdress  Bum  I  (a  diminutive  of  Bumgar- 
den)  --^^fye !  Misdress  Bum  J  By  goleSy  dis  is  e%ny 
morsel  your  JatddtsJ 

"  Frank,  who  had  quitted  the  horses,  now 
came  round,  and,  clapping  the  indigo-mer^ 
«hant  upon  the  shoulder,  •  exclaimed,  '  What, 
my  old  reformer  !  is  it  you  ?'  ^Handts  off^  if 
you  bleaze :  you  mide  be  a  liddle  more  bolide^ 
medinks  ;  and  tjoho  de  tdevil  are  you,  mid  your 
reformer  F^  seizing  a  lantern  ft'om  a  watchman, 
and  thrusting  it  in  the  stranger's  face,  when  the 
severity  of  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  exclaimed 
in  his  turn,  ^  Godt  jpless  my  soul  I  vat,  is  it  youy 
Mister  Frank  Haymans  P  O  !  look  upon  me, 
'Mister  Frank  ;  am  nod  I  a  very  unhabby  man  P* 

*  O !  my  good  sir,'  said  Frank,  *it  might  have 
been  worse/  'Vorse  !*  said  he,  raising  his  voice, 

*  vorse  J  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Frank  Haymuns,  am 
nod  I  a  very  unhabby  man  P  is  nod  thadt  Main 
English  P  My  goachman^.  as  trunk  as  a  big ;  my 
vife,  as  obstrobolus  as  a  big ;  I  galled,  Stob  /  stob ! 
as  loudt  as  my  lungs  could  bawl;  but  ven  vonce 
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galkwanting  geds  into  a  vortiarCs  hedt^  the  tdeoil 
geds  into  their  heels.  Here  am  I  all  mvdt^  and 
my  taughderall  mudt^  as  plag  az  too  kennel  ragers; 
my  goach  proge  all  to  bieces,  and  1  know  not  vere 
I,  amy  Godi  forgive  me^  a  miserajple  sinner j  no 
more  dan  de  man  in  de  moon  /  /  ask  you^  (look- 
ing most  ruefully,  between  a  sigh  and  a  groan^) 
'  /  ask  you^  Misder  Frank  Haymans^  am  I  nod 
a  very  unhahby  man  ?'  '  What,  what,  my  worthy 
friend,'  said  Hayman,  'dont  you  remember 
what  Swift  once  said  on  a  similar  unfortunate 
occasion  ?'  (now  Martin  Bumgarden  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  adages ;) 
*  Nod  /,'  said  he ;  *  Veil,  Frank,  vad  tid  he 
zay?*  *  Why,  when  farmer  Pocklington  tumbled 
neck  and  heels  off  his  horse  into  the  slough  of 
KilligoUyla,  the  dean  cried  out,  ^  Hallo  I  whal^ 
Master  Pocklington !  shake  yourself  child ! 
the  more  dirt  the  less  hurt.'  *  Ha  /  hd !  ha  ! 
ha  /'  laughed  old  Martin,  holding  his  sides  with 
his  muddy  hands,  ^Ha  !  ha  J  ha  !  ha  J  you  vil 

r 

pe  de  deadih  qfm£.  Mister  Frank  Haymans,  O 
Lordt !  O  Lordt !  vad  a  troll  tog  vas  datgomical 
lean  of  St.  Patrick.  By  goles,  Igan  never  fbr^ 
gid  dis  as  long  as  I  live  !    Veil,  my  tear  Misdres$ 
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Bunij  Heaven  be  braized^  there  is  no  pones 
progen!  Never  mind  it^  neoer  mind  it^  my  tear 
ghildren  (*  So  he  kissed  his  pretty  daughters, 
and  all  his  anger  was  at  an  end. 

"  Hogarth  went  over  to  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
knowing  the  landlord  ^  a  lantern  was  sent,  the 
party  all  went  thither ;  old  Martin  Bumgardeh 
was  relieved  of  his  mud,  borrowed  a  pair  of 
worsted  stockings,  and  sat  there  smoking  a 
segar  and  joking,  until  Chauncey's  coachman 
returned,  who  was  despatched  for  a  recruit  of 
dress  for  the  indigo-merchant  and  his  daughter ; 
when,  all  things  being  put  in  statu  quo^  we  pro- 
ceeded to  our  station,  saw  the  coronation  pro- 
cession, and  made  a  happy  day  of  it." 

There  is  a  peculiar  character  of  dry  humour 
in  the  manner  of  a  thorough  German  of  a  certain 
age,  that  is  indescribably  pleasant — that  sort 
of  drolling  which  is  the  more  amusing,  as  it  is 
generally  masked  under  a  grave  countenance. 
Old  Bumgarden  had  a  superabundance  of  this 
hiunour,  and  made  observations  on  what  he  saw 
with  true  German  originality. 

**  It  was  whimsical  enough,"  said  Dr. 
Chauncey,   <^  that,   about  the  same  time  tl^t 
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Foote  had  meditated  to  bring  old  Martin  on 
his  stage,  Martin  himself  had  written  a  song  for 
poor  Dick  StoppeleM**,  which  he  gave  him, 
with  this  humorous  preface :  —  *  Here^  Digj  you 
rogue,  here  is  zomething  for  you  to  zing,  ix^en 
yoiwr  master.  Mister  Tavy,  shares  you  a  slice  of 
the  penefid  loaf.*  An  altered  copy  from  this 
curious  manuscript,  improving  the  English  of 
the  author,  I  •have  lately  found  in  looking 
among  my  uncle  Zachary's  scrap-book,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  print  it :  Stoppelear  used  to  sii^ 
it  at  convivial  clubs,  as  his  own.  The  speak- 
ing parts  were  partly  introduced  by  Stoppelear, 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  made  extem- 
pore dialogues  to  the  chorus  of  humorous 
songs:  — 

**  Hark  ye,  neighbours !  ye  ne'er  could  have  guessed 
What  weVe  seen  just  in  crossing  the  town, 

Pouring  in  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
By  the  Mint,  Tooley  Street,  Horsleydown ; 


*  Dick  Stoppelear,  brother  of  the  painter  of  that 
name,  performed  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet; 
Ben  Budge  in  the  Beggars'  Opera ;  and  other  low 
characters,  with  great  originality,  at  old  Drury 
Lane.  He  was  a  crony  of  Ned  Shuter's,  and  famed 
at  the  convivial  clubs  for  his  humorous  songs. 
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Such  a  mobbing  from  Jew  Bevis'-Mark, 
All  along  London  Wall  to  the  'Change  ; 

Pell-mell  trooping  on  in  the  dark, 
I  never  saw  nothing  so  strange. 

"  Bless  me !  that's  old  Master  Hydej  the 
phthisicy  tanner  of  Bamaby  Street  * ;  you  may 
know  him  by  his  harkj  the  whole  .length  of 
Long  Lane.  What!  neighbour  Dnckenfield 
— is  it  yoa?  and  all  your  family  too!  How 
d'ye  do,  Miss  Betty  and  Miss  Tetty,  Master 
Tommy  and  Dick,  Bobby  and  Nic ;  upon  my 
word — 

"  A  very  notable  sight 
All  in  the  dead  o'  the  night, 
Singing  here  diddle,  there  diddle,  fiddle-te-dee, 
Gad  merrily  on  to  the  crowning. 

"  All  the  world  must  have  left  their  warm  beds. 

Never  saw  in  my  life  such  a  throng ; 
One  might  walk  all  a-top  of  their  heads 

As  they  jumble  and  justle  along. 
"  You  rude  fellow,  you've  push'd  off  my  hat ! 

Did  you  ever  behold  such  a  thing  ?" 
«  Peace,  old  codger  ?  what  would  you  be  at  ? 

Who'd  be  cover'd  when  going  to  the  king  ?  •— 


*  Bamaby  (Bermondsey)  Street  and  Long  Lane 
have  been  famed  for  tan-yards  for  many  centuries. 
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^^But  I  humbly  ask  pardon,  sir^  and  shall 
be  happy  to  take  care  of  the  ladies:  name's 
O'Killmnall, — or  give  you  any  other  sort  of 
satisfaction."  "  Thank  you,  Mister  O'Eallum ; 
that  would  be — 

*•  A  very  notable  sight 
■  AH  in  the  dead  o'  the  night, 
Singing  here  diddle,  there  diddle,  fiddle-te-dee. 
Gad  merrily  on  to  the  crowning. 

"  Never  travell'd  so  darksome  a  road  ; 
Mother  !  Tetty  has  lost  her  silk  shoe; 

Father  !  Nic's  splash'd  me  over  with  mud : 
"  'Twas  not  I,  Miss,  I'm  sure  it  was  you. 

"  Booby,  run  over,  fetch  us  a  light ; 
Tell  the  watch  I  will  give  him  a  crown ; 

Stop  him,  watchman  !  I'm  dying  with  fright ! 
Lud !  the  coachman  had  near  run  him  down  I" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  worthy  lady; — ^Pve 
know^  this  road,  man  and  boy,  these  eighty 
years.  That's  Lambeth  Mash^  and  that's 
Curtis's    Hal^enny-hatch.  *       I'll    carry    my 


*  Curtis's  Halfpenny-hatch  was  a  passage  across 
St.  George's  Fields  from  Narrow  Wall  opposite 
Somerset  House.  It  was  a  halfpenny  toll-way 
through  extensive  nursery  grounds. 
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lantern  before  you ;  I  can  make  shift  to  stump 
along.  O  yes  !  the  family  of  the  Duckenfields 
creeping  after  Old  Time,  mmld  be  — 

**  A  very  notable  sight, 
All  in  the  dead  o'  the  night ; 
Singing  here  diddle,  there  diddle,  fiddle-te-dee. 
Gad  merrily  on  to  the  crowning. 

**  Giris,  step  over,  Miss,  tuck  up  your  frock, 

Boys,  stand  still,  we  have  all  lost  our  way ! 
Oh !  there's  a  house  —  'tis  the  old  Dog  and  Duck, 

I  have  known  it  for  many  a  day. 
Look  up  —  there's  the  twinkling  of  stars ; 

It  will  be  a  fine  mom,  I  declare ; 
Tom,  that's  VentLS,  and  Tetty,  that's  Man^ 

And  that's  old  Humphrey-Major  the  bear. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you're  a  pretty  astrologer, 
Miss ;  I  wish  you  were  my  own  Virgo."  **  You 
might  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  Mister 
Busy-body ;  I'd  have  you  to  know  my  daugh- 
ter's no  virago^  "  Hush,  Mistress  Ducken- 
field,  the  gentlemen  meant  the  old  lady,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  these  altered  times,  and  — 

"  A  very  notable  sight, 
All  in  the  dead  o'  the  night ; 
Singing  here  diddle,  there  diddle,  fiddle-te-dee, 
Gad  merrily  on  to  the  crowning* 
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<<  Oh,  mamma !  they  are  beating  the  drums, 

And  that  is  the  trumpeter,  hark  1 
Lord,  papa !  do  you  think  the  great  guns 

Will  be  all  fir'd  off  in  the  Park  ?'» 
*'  Hold  your  peace  !  'tis  beginning  to  r&in, 

See  the  clouds  how  they  fly  o'er  our  heads ; 
We  had  better  all  turn  back  again. 

Mistress  Duckenfield  — -  into  our  beds/' 

"  You  may  return,  if  you  please,  Mister- 
Duckenfield;  you  have  been  as  cross  as  two 
sticks  ever  since  you  turned  the  comer  of 
Crooked  Lane.  The  children  are  neither  sugar 
nor  salt !  Go  home,  indeed,  no  wiser  than  we 
came  !    That  would  be  —     • 

•'  A  very  notable  sight, 
All  in  the  dead  o'  the  night ; 
Singing  here  diddle,  there  diddle,  flddle-te-dee, 
Gad  merrily  on  to  the  crowning.'* 


_  J 
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CHAPTER  VL 

NED  SHUTER  AND  MONSIEUR  ROQUET, 

Another  of  Dr.  Chauncey*s  stories  I  recollect, 
which  he  used  to  tell  with  uncommon  pleasantry. 
It  rielated  to  a  wager-dinrier,  about  an  dection 
song,  written  by  Roquet.  My  uncle  Zadiary 
had  the  manuscript,  which  I  have  looked  for 
among  his  papers,  but  in  vain.  It  was  a  veni- 
son dinner,  given  to  a  pretty  large  party,  at  the 
Mitre,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  the  landlord  being 
a  countryman  of  the  loser,  and  a  fine,  hearty 
host ;  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 

Ned  Shuter  had  projected  a  little  olio;  **I  am 
but  a  poor  stick  with  my  pen^"  said  he,  "  so  I 
am  pauperising,  or  paper-rising,  if  you  like  it 
better,  among  my  friends,  with  my  auoUbox  at  my 
back,  collecting  here  a  scrap,  and  there  a  scrap; 
and  I  mean  to  dub  it  *  The  Patch-work  Quilt ; 
or,  My  Winter  Cover-lid.'  Poor  Churchill  had 
promised  to  write  me  a  song  some  years  ago ; 
*  Fair  play's   a  jewel,  my  Charley/  said  I; 
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*  Wilkes  for  ever  !'  said  he.  *  With  all  my 
heart,'  said  I;  but  you  libertj'-boys  are  apt  to 
split  the  question,  and  stick  both  halves  on  your 
own  side.  Beau  Astley  has  contributed  half-a- 
dozen  phizes*,  which  he  tells  me,  he  painted 
for  fun  ;  the  better  luck ;  so  much  for  being  a 
'squire.  *  The  devil  the  barrel  a  better  herring  T 
when  painting  was  no  joke  \  to  the  don  !  Poor 
Bonnell  Thornton  has  given  me  *  A  Touch  at 
the  Times,*  and  he  will  never  hear  it  sung.  J 
"Gostling§  has  sent  me  a  Canterbury  \s\i^i 


*  Shuter  had  projected  to  introduce  a  sort  of 
lecture  on  heads  in  his  olio,  similar  to  an  exhibition 
that  had  been  made  in  Bow  Street,  several  years 
before. 

f  Beau  Astley,  who  occupied  part  of  the  house 
built  for  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  in  Pall  Mai],  was 
a  portrait  painter ;  but,  marrying  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  subsequently  exercised  his  pencil  for  mere 
amusement.  His  talent  was  not  likely  to  have 
raised  him  to  fame  or  affluence. 

if.  Poor  Bonnell  Thornton  died  in  the  year  so 
memorable  for  Wilkes's  election  for  Brentford. 

§  William  Gostling,  M.A.,  the  facetious  iHend 
of  all  the  worthies  at  Old  Slaughter's,  and  author 
of  that  truly  original  work,  '*  Walks  in  and  abput 
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Forrest  *  a  brief  story ;  and  now  I  am  only  minus 
a  song.  *  Come,  my  old  boy',  clapping  Monsieur 
Roquet  on  the  shoulder,  *  try  your  hand  at  a 
lyric  ;  you  are  a  set  of  deadly-lively  fellows  at 
catching  of  grigs.  \  What  say  you,  my  ever- 
green? (old  Langford  J,  the  auctioneer ;)  you  are 


Canterbury  •*  Gostling's  father  was  one  of  the  fe- 
vourites  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  remarkable  for  a 
fine  voice.  In  allusion  to  which  the  merry  monarch 
once  said,  '<  Talk  of  your  nightingales  I  I  have  a 
Gostling  who  excels  them  all."  His  Majesty  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  ef^g,  filled  with  guineas, 
saying,  "  /  have  heard  that  eggs  are  good  for  the 


voice" 


*  Forrest,  a  lawyer,  a  wit,  poet,  and  amateur 
artist ;  member  of  th^  old  club,  with  Hogarth  and 
others,  in  St.  Martin*s  Lane. 

•j-  The  wharf,  held  by  Mr.  Kitchener,  was  much 
frequented,  in  these  days,  by  parties  who  were 
fond  of  the  eel-net,  or  grigging.  The  water- 
bailiff,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  sport,  as  tb^ 
meshes  of  the  nets  were  smaller  than  the  esta- 
blished standard. 

X  Langford,  a  celebrated  auctioneer,  and  known 
to  all  the  virtuosi.     His  rooms  were  in  the  Piazza^ 
Covent  Garden.     He  had  a  curious  collection  of 
Hogarth's  prints. 
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no  stick  in  the  pulpit  j  descend  for  once,  and  tip 
us  a  psalm,  or  a  hymn,  or  a  carnal  song.'  Lang- 
ford  shook  his  head :  *  Roquet  will  make .  a 
better  thing  of  it,*  said  he;  *he  has  a  catU' 
logue  ©f  wit  about  him,  and  lots  of  fun.  Come, 
Roquet,  try  your  hand  for  Ned.'  ^  Mine 
God !'  said  Roquet,  *  I  navare  write  ten  lines 
in  vearse ;  I  can  build  the  castle  in  the  air,  but 
all  the  tools  of  my  poor  sconce  must  be  sharp- 
ened. Mister  Ned,  before  I  can  build  the  lofty 
rhyme^* 

"  This  was  a  comical  affair,"  said  the  doctor. 
^'  These,  and  a  few  other  worthies,  as  they  were 
accustomed  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  were 
sitting  with  their  pipes,  a  lantern  before  them, 
with  cold  ham,  French  bread,  and  bottled  stout, 
at  the   head  of  one  of  Justice   Kitchener's  * 


*  Mr.  Kitchener  was  one  of  the  trading  yix&t\e^\ 
of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  magazines 
for  their  mal-practices,  before  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  formed,  which  fixed  the  salaries  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  magistrates.  Of  old 
Kitchener  there  are  some  humorous  stories,  none 
of  which,  however,  in  the  least  degree,  reflect  dis- 
credit on  bis  character. 
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lighters,  at  the  coal  wharf,  at  the  bottom  of 
Fountain  Court,  in  the  Strand.  These  were 
members  of  the  Eel-pie  Club.  The  group,  on 
this  occasion,  consisted,  besides  the  aforemen- 
tioned, of  John  Collett  *,  Hieronimo  Grimm  f , 
(a  countryman  of  Roquet's;)  Burch  J,  the  sur- 


*John  Collett,  an  amateur  painter  of  subjects 
in  Hogarth's  style>  from  which  Sayer,  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  other  printsellers,  published  prints, 
chiefly  engraved  by  Goldar.  There  is  also  a 
drawing-book,  (a  melange,)  in  which  are  academy 
figures,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  engraved  by 
Goldar.  Collett  also  painted  landscapes,  he  having 
been  the  pupil  of  George  Lambert. 

f  Hieronimo  Grimm,  another  original, '  who  was 
employed  by  the  society  of  Antiquaries.  The 
large  print,  engraved  by  Basire,  of  the  departure  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  for  Boulogne,  was  from  his 
drawing,  from  the  picture  in  Windsor  Castle.  eH 
was  engaged,  too,  by  many  members  of  that 
learned  body,  to  make  topographical  drawings  to 
illustrate  their  county  ^'histories.  Grimm  lived  in 
Covent  Garden. 

X  Mr.  Burch  of  Essex  Street,  in  the  Strand,  a 
,great  collector  of  scarce  prints,  and  member  of  the 
club  at  Old  Slaughter's.  His  son,  a  solicitor,  called 
Fiddling  Burch,  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold8% 
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geoD ;  Tatlock  *,  the  laceihan ;  and  Blarney 
Thomson  f  ,  the  Moderator.  Mortuner  and 
Forrest,  in  the  next  barge,  were  plying  the  nets^ 
catching  grigs.  The  landlady  at  the  Coal-hole:]: 
wjus  famous  for  making  eel-pies. 


' '  * » 


and  had  a  fine  taste  for  colouring,  although  he  could 
not  draw.  He  made  an  exquisite  coloured  plate  of 
the  window  at  Oxford,  as  a  pattern  for  the  colourers ; 
going  to  Sir  Joshua^s,  in  Leicester  Square,  not  un« 
frequently  three  or  four  times  a  day  during  the 
progress  of  this  work,  and  carrying  the  recollec- . 
tion  of  the  tints  in  his  memory. 

*  Tatlock,  the  laceman,  a  great  crony  of  the 
artists,  and  an  intelligent  roan.  . 

\  William  Thomson,  nick-named  Blamet/y  a 
portrait  painter,  but  whose  occupations  were  mul« 
tifarious.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of 
some  education,  and,  when  he  pleased,  of  engaging 
manners,  and  fine  address.  He  married  ^tvo  for- 
tunes, but  being  addicted  to  pleasure,  like  Steele 
and  Fielding,  was  commonly  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. Among  other  speculations,  he  established  a 
school  of  oratory,  and  sat  in  the  chair,  under  the 
designation  of  Moderator.  This  Athenian  aca- 
demy for  debate  was  held  at  Madame  Corneille's. 

X  The  Coal-hole,  in  Fountain  Court,  Strand,  a 
WqH-known'  site  for  midnight    gossiping.     Here 
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"  ^  Well,  what  say  you,  boy,*  said  Shliter  t« 
Boquet,  —  *  will  you    try  your    hand?     ^  He 
make    rhymes !'    said   Thomson.     *  And   why 
not  r  said  Grimm :  ^  he  does  evar6  sins  well ; 
the  devil  is  with  it  if  he  cannot  make  the  song^* 
*  What  one  says,   t'other  will  swear  to,'   said 
Thomson,  who  was  a  rattling  fellow;  *  by  the 
powers !  I'd  bet  any  gentleman  present  a  veni^ 
son  and  claret  dinner  for  twice  the  party,  that 
he  cannot  string  ten  lines  together,  with  each  ^ 
rhyme  at  its  tail.'     <Done!'    said  Ned.     *NoC 
tie   them   together  with   common  sense,'   said 
Thomson.'     «Done!'    said   Ned.     ^Not    such 
as  you  would  commit  your  own  self  upon  before 
the  public  in  your  olio.'     *Done!'  said  Ned, 
keeping  him  up  to  the  mark ;  *  why,  I  would 

the  most  celebrated  comedians  have  long  enter- • 
tained  their  private  convivial  friends,  after  they  have 
delighted  the  town.  Here,  too,  certain  painters, 
poets,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  other  ingeniooe 
eights,  who  prefer  late  hours,  a  smoky  room,  and 
hilarity,  to  the  sober  comforts  of  domestic  home^ 
waste  the  night  in  glorious  independence,  fear- 
less of  the  curtain  lecture  that  appals  the  uxorious 
wight,  who  sometimes  trespasser  against  the  orders 
of  the  house. 

D  S 
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ring  them  at  dowager  Corneille's/*  'Mother 
Corneille,  nor  &ther  Comeille,  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  matter,'  said  Thomson, 
with  some  warmth.  *  Where  will  you  shew  me 
a  Frenchman,  man-alive,  with  an  ear  for  Engr 
lish  music?  the  music  of  verse;  you  take  me. 
*  Plenty  of  them,'  said  Ned.  'Did  you  ever 
hear  him  read  Creech  ?'  '  Not  I.'  '  Nor 
Pope?'  'Not  I.*  'Nor  Dryden  ?'  'I 
never-  heard  him  read  nor  write  either,'  said 
Thomson;  'but  this  I  know,  I'd  bet  the  bell- 


*  Dowager  Corneille,  an  adventurer  from 
abroad,  who  established  a  series  of  amusements, 
masquerades,  balls,  concerts,  &c.,  at  the  great 
house  in  Soho  Square,  formerly  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle's. The  scenes  of  dissipation  that  drew  to- 
gether both  sexes  of  the  highest  rank  to  her 
splendid  rooms,  half  a  century  ago,  furnished  the 
table«t3lk  of  this  great  town.  Madame  Corneille^ 
after  many  vicissitudes,  at  length  established  the 
concern  for  vending  asses'  milk  at  Knightsbridgei 
and  there  fitted  up  breakfast-rooms,  which,  for  a 
time,  were  frequented :  hut  this  speculation  failings 
the  Empress  of  Taste,  as  she  designated  herself, 
was  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  where,  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  she  died  of  grief. 
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man's  verses  against  all  he  ever  did  or  ever 
will  write.'  *What,  you  are  backing  out,' 
said  Ned ;  *  we  were  betting  a  dinner  and 
wine.'  *  Not  at  all,'  said  Thomson.  *  If  he 
will  write  a  song  in  decent  English,  such  as  any 
two  competent  umpires  shall  judge'  —  ^Is  as 
good  as  the  common  run  of  stage  songs,^  said 
Ned,  interrupting  him.  *  Very  fair,  man-alive, 
said  Thomson;  ^  then  I  take  you  at  your  word; 
I  defy  him  to  do  it.' 

"  *  Pray,  sair,  how  long  will  you  vouchsafe  to 
allow  me?'  said  Rouquet,  piqued  by  this  low 
estimate  of  his  literary  abilities.  *  How  long  ? 
let  me   see ;  an  hour  for  every  twelve  lines.' 

*  That's  an  hour  for  every  chaldron  of  verses, 
I  suppose,'  said  the  coal-merchant.  All  the 
party  laughed ;  when  emboldened  by  this  suc- 
<iess,  old  Kitchener  added,  ^  All  Pool  measure.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Roquet,  adroitly,  *  and  in  good 
meter  too.'  ^'Tis  a  bet,  then^'  said  Ned. 
^  O  !  yes,  upon  my  conscience ;  agreed  before 
all  these  gentlemen;  and  who  will  hold  stakes? 

*  Who  but  our  worthy  justice  of  the  peace 
here,'  said  Ned  *  for  is  he  not  a  Cole-man  ?' 

^^  The  next  night  Roquet  and  Shuter  met,  by 
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appointment,  at  the  Bedford.  ^  Bat*/  said 
Shuter  to  the  waiter,  '  let  us  have  a  room  up 
stairs ;  we  have  a  private  affair  to  settle,  and 
wish  not  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  a  chill  air,  I 
think,  and  let  us  have  a  bit  of  fire.'  ^  Thexe 
h  one  aU  ready  lighted^'  said  Bat,  ^  for 
Mr.  Beard  f  and  two  or  three  friends,  but  I  will 
provide  him  another  room.'  ^  O  I  Beard  is  a 
good  fellow,'  said  Ned ;  ^  I  am  not  a&aid  of 
him ;  who  are  his  party  ?'  *  Why,  sir,  let  me 
i^e ;  there's  Mr.  Dibdin,  Mr.  Mattocks,  and,' 

^  Bat^  an  (^d  waiter  at  the  Bedford,  who  had 
been  a  famous  cricketer,  in  bis  time,  hence  called. 
Bat.  He  had  a  remarkably  deep  voice,  and 
through  his  waiting  upon  the  actors,  occasionally 
(by  the  indulgence  g£  his  master)  sang  in  the» 
choruses  at  both  theatres.  He  piqued  himself,  as 
well  he  might,  on  descending  with  his  voice^. 
clearly,  three  notes  below  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  used  to  entertain  the  vocal  performers 
by  a  most  musical  imitation  of  that  bell  tolling  fbr 
the  death  of  George  XL 

f  Mr.  Beard,,  celebrated  for  his  vocal  talents^, 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  singers  that  had 
appeared  on  the  British  stage.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Rich,  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
9mi  for  fiome  years  jsaak  propiietaB  mid  acting 
manager  with  that  gentleman. 
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putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  ^  it's  a  cock  and 
hen  meeting,  to  settle  about  the  new  piece,  sq 

Miss    Hallam,    and    Miss    Poitier.' « O 

Lord !'  said  Ned;  'and  Dunstall,  and  Fawcett| 
and  the  Lord  knows  who.  Faith,  I  was  to 
have  been  of  the  party,  but  I  hate  business  | 
don't  you  drop  a  word  about  the  pig  !  I'll  join 
th6m  by  and  by.  Swear  your  mistress  has  had 
the  chimney-sweepers,  and  the  room  smells  of 
soot ;  or  that  she  is  taken  suddenly  in  labour  ; 
or  that  it  is  stuffed  full  of  fiisty  country  cousin$i 
or  any  other  nuisance ;  only,  not  a  word  about 
the  pig  !'  'I  understand  you,  sir,'  said  Bat} 
'  when  you  want  me,  knock  with  the  poker  on 
the  hearth,  for  Mr.  Beard  knows  the  sound  oS 
the  bell ;  his  ear  is  so  keen,  he  can  tell  the  note 
of  every  tingle  in  the  house ;  /  am  upstairs 
waiter  Jbr  the  night.*  '  Very  good,'  s^d  Ned  j 
*  but,  remember  !  not  a  word  about  the  pig  !' 

'^  As  soon  as  Bat  was  gone,  Ned  gave  the 
fire  a  poke ;  then  raising  the  poker  slowly  in  his 
hahd,  as  if  he  would  knock  his  firiend  on  the 
head,  he  said,  laughing  all  the  while,  '  Roquet, 
you  rogue,  you  must  get  me  out  of  this  scrape ; 
for,,  if  I  .lose,  Mister  Moderator,  and  his  mo- 
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derate  comrogues,  will  mop  up  an  immoderate 
wine  bill,  and  my  treasury  is  rather  low,  and 
my  credit  is  much  upon  a  par  ;  God  help  us  !' 
Roquet  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  *  O 
mishicorde !  then  I  may  whistle  for  the  pro- 
mised pounche.'  *  O  !  never  fear;  we  are 
not  quite  out  at  the  elbows  yet ;  you  shall  have 
pounche  enow,'  said  Ned,  *  and  a  short  pipe 
if  you  choose,  and  then  you  may  punch  the 
enemy  on  one  side,  and  smoke  him  on  t'other, 
and  put  Mister  Moderator  in  a  fume/ 

"  *  What  is  your  theme  ?'  said  Roquet,  his 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  all  arranged  on  the  table. 

*  Let  me  think,'  said  Ned ;  *  what  are  you 
in  the  best  cue  for  r  *  Pounche,  at  present,* 
answered  the  lively  Roquet ;  *  Here,  waiter.'  — 

*  No,'  said  Ned,  recollecting  himself,  *  here , 
pokeT^s  knocking  at  the  same  time  on  the 
hearth.  *Did  you  knock,  sir?'  said  the 
waiter.  ^  I  did,  sir ;  here.  Bat,  let  us  have  a 
five-shilling  bowl ;  and  let  it  be  hot  as  Mary 
Palmer*  ;  devil's  in  it  if  your  maiden  muse  be 

*  Hot  as  Mary  Palmer,  —  This  saying  was  as 
common,  up  to  this  period,  as  the  Red  Lion  at 
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not  worth  a  crown ;  if  not,  she's  a  dirty  draggle- 
tailed  trumpery.' .  '  Hold,'  said  Roquet ;  '  do 
not  you  speak  ill  of  the  younge  ladie  behind 
his  backe ;  I  question  me,  Mistare  Ned,  if  you 
nevare  saw  one  of  the  Muse  in  all  your  life, 
nor  never  will.'  '  That's  like  enough,  God 
help  me  !'  said  Ned. 

"  '  What  think  you  of  a  city  feast  for  a  sub- 
ject ?'  said  Shuter.  *  O  !  my  friend,  name  it 
not  to  me ;  it  make  my  mouse  alway  run  with 
the  water.'  *  Or  an  election  ? — ^that's  the  mark  ! 
whig  and  tory,  stuffing  and  gorging,  ranting 
and  roaring,  swearing  and  tearing,  bowing  and 
scraping,  squabbling  and  fighting — tantararara, 
rogues  all  —  there's  a  subject  for  you,  you  old 
sinner :  if  you  were  an  Englishman,  you'd  be 
all  on  fire.  Were  you  ever  at  an  election,  my 
hearty  ?'  *  Mine  God  !  how  can  you  ask  me 
that  question  ?'  said  Roquet.  *  Have  you,  then, 
so  soon  forgot  our  poore  friend  *****?  Have 


Brentford.  Its  origin  was  derived  from  a  witty 
circumstance,  during  the  commonwealth,  and  It 
was  used  by  cavaliers  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
puritans. 
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not  he»  and  you,  and  I  mpelf,  go  to  that 
Brandforde  all  in  the  chatter-box*^  when  evry 
bodie  is  mad  wis  Mistare  Wilkes  and  libertee  ? 
what !  have  you  forgot  the  wash-house  at  the 
back  side  of  the  Red  Lion,  Xob,  when  the 
brochet  bite  so  sharp  the  fingers  of  Doctaie 
Snackes  (Snags)  T  ^  Phoo  !  to  be  sure  I  do 
remember,'  said  Ned ;  ^  though  I  recollect 
*****  and  Iwere  a  little  boozey-  Well,  let's 
have  a  touch  at  Brentford,  in  a  sort  of  Hudi- 
brastic/  ■  ^  Mistare  Ned,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Hudibrastique,  nor  the  do^ 
gerels ;  I  will  write  all  as  my  five^shillings'  muse 
whisper  in  my  ear«'  ^  That's  brave^'  said 
Shuter,  ^  give  tis  an  originals 

"  *  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !'  —  *  For  vhat  is  it  you 
laugh  so  loud,  my  friend  T  ^  Oh  !  cry  your 
mercy  for  the  interruption,'  said  Ned  ;  '  ha, 
ha,  ha,   ha !    O  Lord!  I  shall  split-'     '  How 


*  Chatter-box;  a  name  given  to  a  post-chaise 
by  the  wags  of  the  last  century.  For  certain, 
these  vehicles,  in  my  remembrance,  were  uneasy 
carriages;  being  usually  obs^^te,  four  wheeled 
rattling,  crazy  concerns. 
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is  it  possible  I  shall  ever  make  the  song,'  said 
Roquet,  '  if  you  will  not  forbear  this  scan- 
dalous noise?*  'Tis  too  bad,*  said  Shuter; 
^  but,  ha,  ha,  haugh  !  I  think  I  see  old  Snags 
capering  and  swearing  about  the  wash-house^ 
his  skinny  fingers  tingling  with  sharper  snags 
than  his  own.  It  is  so  delectable  to  see  such  u 
wily  old  fox  caught  in  his  own  snare  *  —  snap- 
ped up  at  once  as  he  was  by  mister  pike.  1*11 
warrant  me  the  old  shaver  took  special  good 
care  the  next  time  he  undertook  to  hum  the 
natives,  th^  there  were  no  hippopottomi,  cro- 
codillos,  krakens,  or  damned  little  basking  sharks 
lurking  in  the  water-tub.' 


*  This  alludes  to  the  doctor,  who  was  a  great 
joker,  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  a  party  of  his 
friends  the  old  trick  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
and  the  fish.  ^*  Now,"  said  the  doctor  holding  in 
his  hand  a  tench  over  the  brimful  tub,  <^  now  hold 
it  thus,"  looking  round  at  the  same  time ;  when  an 
old  jack,  which  had  been  placed  in  this  temporary 
reservoir,  and  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of  the  elec- 
tion, came  to  the  surface,  and  in  snapping  at  the 
fish,  which  was  on  the  alert,  missed  his  mark,  and 
caught  hold  of  poor  Doctor  Snags*s  fingers. 
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"  *  Ned  !  have  you  taken  leave  of  all  your 
senses?'  *Ha,  ha,  ha,  haugh !'  continued 
Shuter. — ^  Sucre  /  ventre  bleu !  bum  my  old  shoe ! 
if  I  write  thee  o^ie  lines  more,  if  you  be  not,  all 
at  once,  quiet  as  the  mouse/  *  Well,'  said 
Ned ;  *  I  will  try  and  be  quiet  as  the  mouse ; 
it  is  not  fair.  Roquet ;  'pon  my  soul  'tis  not ; 
and  if  you  were  not  a  good-tempered  fellow, 
you  would  break  my  head ;  but  before  you  go 
to  work  again,  let  us  drink  to  Dr.  Snags  *,  for 
he  is  a  worthy  old  gossip.'  '  Here  is  doctare 
Snackes,  with  all  my  hearts,'  said  Roquet,  who 
was  all  good  nature ;  '  and  now,  if  I  am  to 
finish  my  business  wis  the  young  ladie,  my  five- 
shillings  muse,  sit  still,  if  you  can,  that  is,  if  you 
please,  Mistare  Ned  Shuter,  and  smoke  your 
tabacco-peepe.' 


*  Dr.  Snags  was  a  particular  friend  of  Hogarth's, 
who  caricatured  him  and  the  two  Chaunceys  at  a 
picture  sale.  This  picture  which  I  never  saw  has 
been  described  to  me  as  possessing  great  humour* 
Snags  is  eagerly  bidding  for  a  lot,  and  Chauncey 
is  looking  on,  ear-wigged  by  his  brother  in  the 
act  of  ridiculing  Snags  for  his  folly. 
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Puff,  puff;  puff.'  Ned  could  not  sit  still 
for  the  soul  of  him,  but  kept  up  a  trio  with  his 
puff,  puff,  puff;  tattooing  with  his  foot  on  the 
fire-shovel,  which  he  had  jQoaxed  to  a  nice 
equilibrium  on  the  fender ;  and,  with  the  tobacco- 
stopper  screwed  to  his  thumb,  tapping  moder-' 
atOf  six  in  a  bar,  upon  his  own  end  of  the 
table.  Presently  his  foot  ceased,  for  the  shovel 
shifted  its  fulcrum ;  then  he  laid  down  his  pipe 
softly,  in  expiation  of  the  clattering  of  the  tongs 
and  poker,  which,  with  their  usual  sympathies, 
fell  in  concert ;  and,  lastly,  after  folding  his 
arms,  with  his  native  smile,  he  fell  also  into  a 
quiet  nap.  Poor  Shuter  !  he  who  could  en- 
tertain the  whole  town,  or  keep  the  dullest  table 
in  a  roar  by  his  extraordinary  humour,  was  but 
hum-drum  sort  of  society  to  himself. 

"  *  How  goes  the  enemy  ?'  said  Ned,  as  he 
started  from  his  long  sleep,  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  his  broken  pipe,  which  he  swept  off  the  table. 
'  Half-past  eleven,*  said  Roquet,  stretching 
himself  and  gaping  as  he  held  his  watch  at  arm's 
length.  ^And  how  far  have  you  got?'  added 
Ned.  *  Almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,' 
said  the  lively  RoqueU     *  Wheugh  !'  whistled 
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the  actor:  *  why  thou  art  a  greater  spiller  of 
punch  than  Jemmy  Spiller's  own  child !  hast 
been  taking  a  lesson  of  that  punchinello  Sock  ?* 
Then  tilting  the  bowl,  ^  Not  a  drop,  as  I  hope 
to  be  saved !  no,  not  enough  to  moisten  the 
snout  of  a  %•'  He  then  began  knocking  for 
Bat  with  the  poker ;  ^  Patience  I  patience, 
Mistare  Ned,  had  we  not  better  finish  the  one 
at  the  time  ?'  then  going  to  the  side-^board,  he 
brought  the  bowl  which  he  had  hidden,  having 
substituted  an  empty  one  in  its  place. 

"  Shuter  laughed  at  the  trick.  He  was  a  care- 
less, liberal  soul,  like  most  of  his  profession  in 
those  days  of  jollity :   ^^  Not  that  ten  shillings' 


*  Sock  was  head- waiter  at  Old  Slaughter's,  and 
a  great  favourite  of  Fielding's,  who  gave  him  that 
nick-name.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  James  Spil- 
ler, and  inherited  his  father's  drollery,  being  a  great 
mimic  and  an  original  wit.  He  was  too  fond  of  punch 
like  his  unfortunate  father,  and  was  apt  to  taste  of 
a  bowl  in  his  way  from  the  bar  to  the  club-room  ; 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  detected,  he  sai^ 
he  had  spilled  it.  Hence  they  called  him  Fundi 
Spiller. 


• 
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worth  is  ill  bestowed  upon  you/  said  he,  sing- 
ing— 

"  If  in  the  courts  your  suit  depend, 
Or  cause  you'd  fain  do  hurt  in ; 
Be  sure  you  make  the  judge  your  friend,      ^ 
By  a  fee  behind  the  curtain. 

Sing  tol  de  rol,  sing  tol  de  roll."  * 

"  *  Well,  has  your  muse  been  frolicsome, 
Monsieur  T  '  You  shall  know,  for  I  have  got 
but  two  line  more  to  write.    Now,  then,  "  liste  ! 

0  liste  !  while  I  the  tale  shall  unfold  !"  '  Let 
me  see  it,'  said  Shuter.  ^  No ;  I  shall  read  it 
myself,  if  you  please.'  Shuter  rubbed  his  hands 
as  he  proceeded ;  *  Capital !  capital !  it  will 
do ;  give  me  your  manus :  it  will  do,  and  that 
most  famously.  Why,  how  the  devil  is  it  you 
speak  so  ill,  and  write  so  well  ?'  *  My  dear 
friend,  that  is  notte  very  polites  for  you.  I 
speke  the  Englisse  so  vary  velle,  that  he  tell  me 
on  the  continent  I  am  the  foreignare,  for  I  am 
vrai  John  BuUes.'     *  Never  mind,   my  cock; 

1  am  no  flatterer ;  you  have  a  heart  that  is  wor- 

*  Song  in  Midas. 
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thy  of  John  Bull ;  and  I  am  sincerely  obliged 
by  your  kindness/  Ned  read  the  song  over, 
and  over ;  hummed  a  tune  for  it ;  whistled  it ; 
sol-fa'd  it ;  and  then,  flourishing  the  manuscript^ 
exclaimed,  *  Well !  Now  Mister  Moderator, 
what  will  you  think  of  us,  with  your  Bell-man's 
verses  ?  I'll  warrant  me  you'll  eat  sour  sauce 
with  your  venison.  I'm  sorry  for  the  fellow 
too ;  but  then  it  will  teach  him  to  be  more  civil 
to  foreigners.     A  pretty  Moderator  forsooth  ! 

"  Pray  (Paddy)  please  to  moderate 

The  rancour  of  your  tongue, 
Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  your  ey-i-i-i-es? 

(with  such  a  comical  flourish.) 

Remember  when  the  judgment's  weak 

The  prejudice  is  stro-o-o-o-ng, 
A  stranger  why  will  yo-o-o-u  despi-i-i-se  ?"  * 

"  Ned  had  a  happy  faculty,  when  he  was  in 
high  spirits,  of  adapting  his  own  songs,  or  other 
people's,  to  his  conversation ;  it  was  then  he  was 
ten  times  more  droll  than  on  the  stage.  '  Well ; 
I  am  not  a  little  proud,  Mistare  Ned,  that  I 


Song  in  Midas. 
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have  please  you  with  my  poor  muse;  but  do 
not  crowe  too  much  of  poor  Thomson;  I  for- 
give him  of  all  my  hearte.'  *  Aye,  who  doubts 
you  ?  you  are  a  better  fellow  than  your  neigh- 
bours. Forgive  the  tatterdemallion  !  pray  who 
opened 'the  ball? 

**  Fine  times  !  when  each  little 
Pimping-upstart  court  lick-spittle, 
—  Worth  disgraced  dares  hack  and  whittle, 

Shafts  of  malice  throwing."  * 

**  *  I  care  not  the  value  of  a  tobacco-pipe  for 
the  dinner ;  I'd  as  soon  lose  as  win  with  a  good 
fellow ;  but  Mister  Moderator  is  one  of  your 
too-forward  cocks,  and  I  like  to  see  such  get  a 
comb-cutting.' 


(( 


See  the  game-cock's  crest  with  mud  upon't, 
Straight  the  dunghill-breed  grows  proud  upon't. 

Each  bare  beak 

It's  spleen  will  wreak 
All  clapping  wings  and  crow-o-o-o-ing"  * 


*  Songs  in  Midas. 
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"  At  this  moment^  Beard,  Baker,  Fawcett,  and 
the  ladies  burst  in :  '  Very  moral.  Master  Ned ; 
so  you  teach  that  Mister  Bat  to  tell  a  lie  with  a 
prety  puritanical  countenance  !'  *  Come,  come,* 
said  Shuter,  ^  he's  a  good  Bat^  and  so  don't  you 
b(ml  him  out.  Give  me  the  fellow  that  can 
keep  a  secret/  '  So  say  I,'  said  Beard ;  '  and 
what  pranks  are  you  upon  now?'  *  You  shall 
hear,'  said  Ned;  *  this  is  for  my  olio.'  Roquet 
endeavoured  to  snatch  it;  Ned  kept  him  off 
with  his  elbow ;  '  Let  me  read  it,'  said  Ned. 

*  No  !*    said   Roquet.       ^  Well,    will    you  ? 

*  No,  Ned ;'  bowing  to  the  group ;  ^  I  have 
ravare  be  excuse.'  ^  Will  you  let  me  sing,  it 
then,  my  worthy  ?  *  Do,  pray  do,  Mr.  Roquet,' 
said  the  ladies.  *  Oh  !'  said  the  polite  foreigner, 
spreading  his  hands,  raising  his  shoulders  and 
smiling,  ^  that  is  a  command ;  yes,  sing  it, 
Mistare  Ned.' " 

Now  I  would  give  my  tortoise-shell  snuff-box, 
at  this  moment,  could  I,  by  such  a  bribe,  be 
directed  by  the  genii  of  oblivion  where  to  pounce 
upon  my  great  uncle  Zachary's  copy  of  this 
unique ;  one  single  verse,  I  think,  I  can  partly 
remember,  because  I  have  seen  it  of  late  stuck 
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in  an  illustrated  Camden,  at  the  article  Lincoln; 
and  that  is  all  the  existing  record,  I  fear,  of 
poor  Roquet's  lyric  muse 

•  •  *  «  • 

*  *  m  *  * 

**  The  devil,  at  Lincoln,  cliinb*d  up  on  the  steeple, 
As  Wilkes  did  at  Brentford,  to  squint  at  the  people ; 
But  who  would  have  e'er  bow'd 

To  such  an  apostle  ? 
Or  stood  in  the  bare  crowd 

To  swallow  his  gospel  ? 
Had  they  not  swallow'd  too 
What  I  will  let  you  know. 
Pudding,  and  beef,  and  ale. 
To  send  them  —  *  Hoiv  come  you  so  ¥ 
Staggering  home,  home  in  perplexity ; 
Breaking  of  heads,  for  Wilkes  and  liberty  1" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE ;  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  SOME 

OF   ITS   INHABITANTS. 

Having  incidentally  mentioned,  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  old  book-shop  on  London  Bridge, 
I  will  endeavour  to  call  to  recollection  some  of 
the  scenes  that  occurred  on  that  ancient  passage 
over  the  more  ancient  Thames,  as  I  have  heard 
them  related  by  old  Dr.  Monsey  and  others. 
First,  I  well  remember  the  darkness  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  street,  excepting  at  the  openings, 
being  only  twenty  feet  wide,  with  the  houses 
projecting  story  above  story,  affording  a  toler- 
able specimen  of  the  appearance  of  old  London*, 


*  "  Sure  your  ancestors  contrived  your  narrow 
streets  in  the  days  of  tuheel'barrotvSf  before  those 
greater  engines  carts  were  invented,"  says  an  old 
author.  <<  Is  your  climate  so  hot,  that,  as  you  walk, 
you  need  umbrellas  of  tiles  to  intercept  the  sun  ? 
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before  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Yet,  what  a  spa- 
eious  carrk^e-way  was  this,  to  what  it  must  have 
been,  when  Master  Hans  Holbein,  principal 
painter  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  took  up  his  resi-* 
dence  there,  being  convenient  to  his  royal  pa- 
tron's palace  at  the  Tower.  For  on  None^such 
House  *,  in  which  it  is  not  improbable  this  iiH 


or,  are  your  shambles  so  empty,  that  you  are  afraid 
to  take  in  Jresh  airy  lest  it  should  sharpen  your  stO' 
machs  ?  Oh,  the  goodly  landscape  of  Old  Fish 
Street!  which,  had  it  not  the  ill-luck  to  be  crook- 
ed, was  narrow  enough  to  have  been  your  founder's 
perspective;  and  where  the  garrets  are  so  made, 
that  opposite  neighbours  may  shake  hands  without 
stirring  from  home.  *  *  #  *  *  Here  stands  one 
(house)  that  aims  to  be  a  palace,  and  next  it  another 
that  professes  to  be  a  hovel ;  here  a  giant,  and  there 
a  dwarf;  here  slender,  and  there  broad ;  all  most 
admirably  different  in  their  faces,  as  well  as  in  their 
height  and  bulk.  I  defy  a  Londoner  to  show  me 
one  house  like  another.**  Such  was  the  narrowness 
of  many  of  the  streets  right  and  left  of  Fleet  Street, 
Cheapside,  and  Cornhill,  that  a  passenger  could 
only  see  the  sky  by  crossing  to  look  up  from  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

♦  None-such  House  was  framed  entirely  of  wood 
in  Holland,  and  when  placed  on  the  bridge  was 
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genious  artist  studied,  was  an  inscription,  noti- 
fying, over  an  arch  looking  to  the  north, — 
**  Anno  MDCLXXXV  et  primo  jacobi  secund.  r. 

THIS  street  was  OPENED  AND  ENLARGED  FROM 

XII — to  the  WIDTH  of  XX  FOOT.  Sir  james 
SMITH,  KNT.  LD.  MAYOR."  — Above  which  werc 
the  arms  of  the  queen,  (Elizabeth,)  and  on  the 
south  side  of  this  building,  also  over  the  arch, 
the   arms  of  England  and  France,   quarterly, 

completed  without  the  use  of  a  single  nail.  The 
old  street  on  the  bridge  was  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
clear  of  the  houses,  which  projected  partly  over  the 
Thames,  nearly  hiding  the  small  Gothic  arches  be- 
neath. These  houses  were  twenty-seven  feet  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  on  each  side,  making  the 
whole  street  about  seventy-four  feet.  There  was 
an  ancient  chapel  towards  the  centre,  richly  orna- 
mented with  Gothic,  and  another  building,  upon  an 
arch  equally  rich  ;  these  were  Gothic  buildings. 
Hollar  has  left  us  correct  views  of  these,  and  of  the 
whole  of  that  highly  picturesque  structure.  Lon- 
don bridge  escaped  the  great  conflagration  of  1666* 
Scott  made  a  very  interesting  picture  of  this  an- 
cient bridge,  from  which  there  is  a  print,  a  short 
time  before  the  houses  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
arches  widened  as  they  appear  at  present.  These 
alterations  commenced  in  1756. 
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supported  by  the  lion  and  dragon,  as  a  centre 
piece  to  the  shield  and  cross  of  St  George ;  and 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  London,  carved  in  stone  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  were  also 
two  sun-dials  on  this  curious  building,  on  one  of 
which  was  the  motto^ — time  and  tide  stay  for 
NO  MAN.  There  were  two  other  arches,  south 
and  north  of  None-such,  that  next  Southwark 
had  a  strong  portcullis ;  arid  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  its  roof  was  a  complete  Golgo- 
tha, exhibiting  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  twenty- 
one  human  heads  on  iron  pikes,  with  their  gory 
locks  streaming  with  every  wind. 

On  this  bridge  resided  certain  worthies,  who 
have  made  some  figfire  in  history,  men  renown- 
ed for  their  ingenious  works,  and  others  whose 
sphere  of  notoriety  was  circumscribed  to  the 
gossiping  smokers  at  the  Gun,  or  Darkhouse 
Lane,  or  the  Shades  beneath  Fishmongers* 
Hall.     First,  Holbein*,  who,  under  the  aus- 


*  Lord  Orford  mentions  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  that  the  father  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford,  passing  over  London  Bridge,  took  shelter 
from  a  shower  of  rain  in  a  silversmith's  shop,  when, 
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pices  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  may  be  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  art  of  painting  in  this 
country.  And  here  the  imagination  may  draw 
the  ancient  triumvirate,  the  painter  and  his 
illustrious  frfends^  Erasmus  *  and  Sir  Thomas 


in  conversation  with  the  shopkeeper,  he  discovered 
ft  picture  of  Holbein,  his  wife  and  family,  painted 
by  that  illustrious  man,  who  resided  in  that  house. 
He  bargained  for  the  picture,  and  was  to  have  it 
for  a  hundred  pounds.  The  silversmith  begged  to 
retain  it  for  a  short  time  to  show  to  some  friends ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  great  fire  happened  imme- 
diately after,  and,  in  the  general,  confusion,  the  pic- 
ture was  destroyed. 

*  It  was  at  the  instance  gf  ErasmUs  that  Hans 
Holbein  first  came  to  try  his  fortune  in  England, 
and  congeniality  of  disposition  maintained  a  lasting 
iriendship  between  the  humorists.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  painter  was  honoured  by  the  no- 
tice of  King  Henry.  He  was  introduced  by  Eras- 
mus to  Sir  Thomas,  and  lived  in  his  house  at  Chel^ 
sea,  where  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  by 
the  enlightened  and  facetious  lord  chancellor.  It 
was  there  he  first  obtained  the  royal  notice,  as  the 
King  frequently  paid  Sir  Thomas  avisit  at  Chelsea. 
**  Who  painted  those  fine  likenesses  of  your  family?" 
said  the  King,  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  halL 
^<  One  Hans  Holbein,"  said  Sir  Thomas;  *<  and  he 
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More*,  drinking  their  sack,  and  indulging  in  wit 
and  merriment,  of  a  fine  evening,  with  the  lattice 


is  in  the  house,  your  Highness."—**  Let  me  see 
him,"  said  the  King.  From  this  time  he  became  a 
favourite,  and  at  once  was  on  the  road  to  fortune 
and  to  fame.  Surely  no  wite  in  latter  times  were 
more  original  or  more  playfol  than  these.  Eras- 
mus, durjng  the  eventful  period  of  the  Reformation, 
gave  not  into  the  unchristian  asperities  of  either 
party,  but  maintained  his  cheerfulness  amidst  his 
piety,  and  served  the  holy  cause  against  Rome 
more  than  many  of  its  most  zealous  advocates. 

*  The  invincible  wit  and  humour  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  which  Crispin  alludes  in  his  rhymes,  ac- 
companied the  ill-fated  chancellor  to  the  block. 
When  he  was  first  committed  to  the  Tower,  the 
gentleman-porter  demanded  bis  fee .  "  What  is  it?" 
said  the  illustrious  prisoner.—"  Your  upper  garment, 
Sir  Thomas."  —  "  Very  well,  friend  ;  here,  take  it," 
giving  his  cap.  —  **  My  fee  is  the  cloak,  sir."  —  "  Is 
not  the  cap  the  upper  garment,  man?  Well, 
well,"  he  added,  ^*  let  us  compound  the  matter," 
o£Fering  him  a  handful  of  angels  (golden  coin). 
A  knight  present  kindly  observed,  be  was  glad  to 
see  him  so  well  provided.  "Yes,"  replied  Sir 
Thomas,  "  I  love  to  have  my  best  friends ^  the 
tingels,  about  me."  After  being  close  prisoner  for 
some  time,  he  was  deprived  of  his  books;  he  met 
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open,  enjoying  the  air  from  the  Thames.  It 
was  here,  too,  resided  the  gallant  youth,  who 
founded  the  noble  family,  of  whom  the  kind 
Duke  of  Leeds  was  prone  to  boast.  "  I  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  one  peer,"  said  the 
facetious  Dr.  Monsey,  "  who  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  origin,  who  indulged  not  in  that  common 
weakness,  which  sets  up  blood  above  desert. 
*  My  family,'  said  the  Duke,  *  deduces  its  origin 
•from  Jack  Osbom,  the  shop-boy  of  a  pin-maker 
on  London  Bridge,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
Henries-  The  only  daughter  of  his  master  fell 
from  a  window  into  the  Thames ;  the  lad  saw 
-her  situation,  and  rescued  her.  Some  years 
after,  the  young  lady  had  many  noble  suitors  ^ 
but,  ^  Jack  won  her/  said  the  old  citizen,  *  and 
he  shall  wear  her.' " 


this  evil  with  his  usual  humour,  and  closed  all  his 
windows.  "  Why  do  you  thus  ?'*  quoth  the  war- 
der. —  •*  Is  it  not  time  to  shut  up  shop,"  said  he, 
"  when  all  the  wares  are  gone?"  On  the  point  of 
his  decapitation,  the  executioner  prayed  his  for- 
giveness. '*  Forgive  thee,  man !  why,  thou  hast 
done  me  no  injury !  but,  as  for  my  neck,  it  is  so 
short,  that  you  will  have  no  credit  in  cutting  it  off.*' 
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Master  John  Bunyan,  one  of  your  heaven- 
born  geniuses,  some  time  resided  on  London 
Bridge.  This  puritanical  tinker  was  a  truly 
worthy  wight,  first  mending  his  own  morals,  he 
became  a  zealous  mender  of  the  manners  of  his 
age.  John  was  a  soldier  for  Cromwell,  and 
being  numbered  for  a  sentinel,  one  of  the  saints 
offered  to  take  his  guard.  "  This  was  a  Chris- 
tian act,"  said  John ;  ^'  for  it  was  in  a  moment 
of  peril.  The  poor  fellow  was  shot  by  a  musket 
bullet.  Had  Providence  drilled  such  a  hole 
in  my  carnal  kettle,  it  had  been  past  my 
mending." 

Master  Abel,  the  great  importer  of  wines, 
was  another  of  the  marvels  of  old  London 
Bridge :  he  set  up  a  sign,  "  Thank  God,  I  am 
Abel,"  quoth  the  wag,  and  had,  in  front  of  his 
house,  the  sign  of  a  bell. 

Monamy,  the  marine  painter,  some  of  whose 
pictures  were  scarcely  inferior  to  Vandevelde's, 
served  his  apprenticeship  on  London  Bridge, 
and  exhibited  his  works  in  the  window  of  hi? 
shop,  to  the  delight  of  the  sons  of  Neptune,  mer 
and  boys  who  were  seen  in  crowds  gazing  at  his 
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wondrous  art.  Dominic  Serres  *,  another 
painter,  distinguished  for  his  talent  in  the  same 
department,  also  resided  on  this  memorable 
bridge.     These  have  left  a  name. 

One,  whose  &me  was  noised  for  a  time,  is  now 
forgottten,  but  even  he  must  be  saved  from  utter 
oblivion  by  a  notice  in  my  strange  book,  poor 
lively  Crispin  Tucker!  surely  he  that  had  roused 
the  anger  of  Pope,  by  his  waggery,  and  excited 
the  approving  smile  of  Swift  by  his  unlettered 
wit,  is  not  beneath  the  record  of  my  pen. 

Crispin  had  the  half  of  a  shop,  on  the  east 


*  Dominic  Serres,  a  native  of  Holland,  came 
here  a  prisoner  of  war :  he  was  a  sailor.  His  Ma- 
jesty, George  II.,  allowed  him  his  parole,  and  pa- 
tronised his  talents.  Serres  resided  in  St.  George's 
Row,  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  near  Tyburn.  Grate- 
ful for  this  royal  munificence,  the  worthy  painter 
hoisted  the  English  flag  when  he  knew  the  King  was 
passing  the  Knightsbridge  Road,  to  or  from  Wind- 
sor. His  late  Majesty  used  to  look  out  for  the 
flag,  and  frequently  observed,  "  There  is  honest 
Dominic's  signal  flying."  Serres  became  a  royal 
academician  at  Somerset  House,  was  elected  libra- 
rian of  that  institution,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  marine  painter  to  King  George  lU. 
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side  under  the  southern  gaite ;  it  was  partitioned 
off,  and  there  he  held  conclave,  and  was  an  ora^ 
cle  of  politics  and  literature.  He  was  not  only 
a  bumble  merchant  in  books,  but  a  writer  for 
hir^  and  drove  on  a  thriving  trade. 

His  talents  were  multifarious ;  he  composed 
sermons,  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  and  sonnets, 
puffing  paragraphs  for  tradesmen,  letters  fof 
those  who  could  not  write,  and  was  general 
corrector  for  many  of  those  who  could,  or 
who  tried  their  hands  at  least,  having  an  itching 
for  that  delectable  art.  But  Crispin,  over  and 
above  these  useful  callings,  had  another  faculty^ 
not  quite  so  moral,  in  which  he  sometimes 
indulged,  namely,  scribbling  in  the  style  of  his 
betters,  and  setting  their  names  to  his  lucubra- 
tions. At  this  roguery  some  were  prone  to 
laugh,  whilst  some  looked  grave  upon  the  frolic, 
and  relished  not  the  joke.  It  has  been  said 
that  Bolingbroke  *  and  Pope  never  condescend- 


*  It  is  asserted  by  many  contemporaries  of  these 
great  men,  that  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  never 
laughed.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  was  to  these 
sober-sided  gentlemen,  what  Foote  was  once  to 
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jed  to  laugh.  This,  like  many  general  assertions, 
was  only  generally  true.  My  Lord  might  have 
never  departed  from  this  frumpishness ;  but  the 
great  bard  of  Twickenham  certainly  once  was 
seen  to  elevate  the  corners  of  his  lips  above  a 
smile^  and  that  at  Crispin  Tucker's  muse. 

^^  So  that  mad-cap  on  London  Bridge  has 
been  makmg  free  with  your  name  again,"  said 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  Pope,  one  morning  at  But- 
ton's Coffee-house,  as  he  held  a  small  folio 
paper,  with  three  engraved  heads  thereon,  in  a 
style  bad  enough  to  be  sure,  with  accompanying 
verses  much  upon  a  par  with  the  prints.  "  Here, 


Dr.  Johnson,  superior  to  such  unbending  pompo- 
sity. Swift  was  once,  on  his  way  to  town,  not  far 
distant,  (speaking  from  recollection,)  when  Lord 
Bolingbroke  seeing  him,  stopped  his  carriage  and 
spoke  to  the  Dean,  who  had  his  head  out  of  the 
window  of  the  coach  in  which  he  travelled.  Swift 
bent  upon  his  game,  took  no  notice  of  his  Lordship, 
which  certainly  was  very  rude,  "  I  shall  win  now," 
said  he.  The  wager  was,  on  which  side  of  the 
road  were  the  greatest  number  of  old  women  and 
cats.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  highly  offended,  expressed 
his  displeasure  with  becoming  resentment,  and  de- 
sired his  coachman  to  proceed. 


I  • 
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Pope,"  said  the  facetious  doctor,  "I  have  just 
picked  up  this  coming  over  the  bridge.  Here 
are  three  portraits  of  yoiir  particular  friends,  at 
sixpence  a  piece;  — and  first  (reading  aloud)  is 
John  Milton,  born  in  Bread  Street :  secondly, 
Sir  ITiomas  More,  born  in  Milk  Street ;  and, 
thirdly,  Abraham  Gowley,  born  in  Fleet  Street: 
—  ah  !  three  such  boys  as  we  may  not  meet 
again,  the  Lord  knows  when,  or  the  Lord  knows 
where  !"  —  "  Pish  !"  said  Pope,  pushing  the 
paper  away  with  his  elbow,  for  he  was  reading 
a  pamphlet,  as  the  Doctor  endeavoured  to  ob- 
trude it  upon  his  notice.  "  Oh,  Sandy,  Sandy!" 
said  Arbuthnot,  shaking  his  head  and  laughing, 
'*  thou  art  growing  a  sour  cheild." — "  You  know. 
Doctor,  I  abhor  caricatura,"  said  Pope,  not 
deigning  to  turn  his  head.  —  "  Faith,  man  !" 
said  Arbuthnot,  "  you  may  pish,  but  these  are 
no  caricatures;  they  are  portraits,  and  not 
badly  stamped. — What  think  you,  friend  Rich- 
ardson ?  *  see  !  — they  are  quite  as  good  as  some 


♦  Jonathan  Richardson,  the  portrait-painter,  who 
not  only  wrote  on  the  art,  but  also  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Paradise  Lost.    He   was   always 
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I  have  seen  at  Twickenham." — "  Why,  Doc- 
tor," said  Richardson  with  great  formality, 
•*  that  of  Mister  Abraham  Cowley  is  like,  judg- 
ing from  the  picture  which  I  remember  tcf  havfe 
Sfeen  at  my  Lord  Clarendon's.  Mister  Milton 
—  ah,  I  ought  to  know  something  of  him -r—  let 
me  think :  in  my  notes  there  is  a  mention  of  a 
bust  that  was  made  when  he  was  at  Paris  with 
Hugo  Grotius :  I  recollect  the  sculptor  saying, 
that  by  the  structure  of  his  eye,  he  would  not 
be  blessed  with  the  use  of  that  wonderful  organ, 

if  God  should  spare " — ^- "  Fiddlestick  with 

his  eye,"  said  Arbuthnot  * ;  "is  it  not  very  like ? 


talking  of  this  latter  work  and  his  extraordinary 
child ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  Hogarth  struck 
out  that  ludicrous  caricature  of  Old  Jonathan 
peeping  through  his  son  with  a  telescope,  at  the 
ancient  classics  :  "  /  knotv  that  mg  eye  is  no  eye  at 
all ;  I  must  apply  to  my  telescope ;  my  son  is  my 
telescope  (said  the  fond  old  man) ;  Uis  by  his  help  I 
read  the  learned  languages"  Richardson  was  a 
pious,  mild,  formal  man. 

*  The  worthy  Doctor  Arbuthnot  was  so  great  a 
wit,  and  so  addicted  to  drolling,  that  Pope  thought 
bim  superior  in  humour  even  to  Swift.     His  Mar- 
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looking  significantly,  and  wishing  to  put  an  end 
to  his  prosing.  "  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,  by 
all  means,"  said  the  mild  Richardson ;  "  a  comely 
likieness  enough,  bating  that  it  has  not  that 
serene  brow,  so  symbolic  of  lofty  inspiration,  and 

supernatural '* —  "  Fiddle-toddle,"  said  Ar- 

buthnot. — "  Fiddle-faddle!  Doctor,"  said  Rich- 
ardson: ^^I  cannot  look  upon  even  this  base 

imitation    of    his   indescribably   sublime " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  old  Arbuthnot,  impatient  of 
his  dulness,  in  not  joining  the  joke  intended 
against  Pope ;  "  well,  is  this  like  ?"  passing  over 
the  sublimebard,forfear  of  another  apostrophiz- 
ing; ^*is  not  that  the  very  spit  of  old  More?" 
nudging  him  to  be  quick  in  his  decision.  "  Oh  ! 
that  is  the  great  Sir  Thomas  —  yes,"  pulling  a 
piece  of  shamoy  leather  from  his  pocket  to  wipe 
his  spectacles;  "aye — yes,  yes.  Doctor,  aye; 
his  is  one  of  those  faces  whose  lineaments  are 

so  intensely  etched  by  the  hand  Divine " 

— "  That  any  fool  may  copy  it,"  interrupted  again 


tinus  Scribleru5  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of 
his  playful  talent ;  his  poem,  Know  Thyself,  of  his 
exalted  sentiments  and  piety. 
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the  impatient  Doctor,  "  No !  God  forbid,*' 
said  Richardson:  ^^I  am  ahnost  shocked  to 
hear  so  unguarded  a  sentiment  from  a  gentle- 
man deeply  skilled  in  the  lofty  science  of  phi- 
siology,  and  one  in  the  habit  of  contemplating 

Nature  in  her  inmost ^*'  "  —  Crincum-cranc- 

ums,"  said  the  Doctor.  —  "  Zounds,  Jonathan, 
you  have  no  more  perception  than  a  sleepy  old 
nurse.  Here,  Bentley  *,  what  do  you  say  of 
it?'  —  "  Faith,  they  are  no  bad  resemblances,  I 
should  think ;  as  for  old  Sir  Thomas,  in  his 
square  cap,  that  rogue  Hogarth,  I  am  told,  will 
give  him  identity  with  half-a-dozen  scratches  of 
his  pen."  —  "  Hogarth  !"f  said  Pope ;  "  his  re- 
semblances are  finished  by  the  disturbed  imagi- 


*  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  the  learned  commentator 
of  Milton,  and  one  of  the  best  critics  in  that  great 
epoch  of  literary  talent.  Pope,  to  his  own  shame, 
subsequently  gave  him  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad. 

f  Hogarth  had  introduced  Pope,  in  his  caricature 
of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  He  who  had  used  the 
satiric  scourge  so  unmercifully,  was  not  very  for- 
giving when  a  similar  weapon  was  even  shaken  at 
himself.     Possibly  Swift  secretly  enjoyed  this  cut 


> 
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nations  of  his  admirers.  They  are  sorry 
connoisseurs  who  can  admire  an  ape  as  the 
image  of  man.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
mummery/'  never  casting  his  eyes  from  off  the 
pamphlet;  "I  have  an  abhorrence  of  these 
prostitutions  of  talent;  I  abominate  personal 
caricatura."  —  "  The  devil  you  do,"  said  Swift, 
who  sat  in  a  neighbouring  box,  when  getting  up, 
turning  the  flaps  of  his  coat  over  his  arms,  and 


at  Pope.     That  he  held  Hogarth  in  estimation,  is 
evident,  from  the  following  lines  which  he  wrote  :— 

"  How  I  want  thee,  humorous  Hogart  I  * 

Thou,  I  hear,  a  pleasant  rogue  art ! 

Were  but  you  and  I  acquainted, 

Every  monster  should  be  painted ; 

You  should  try  your  graving  tools, 
.    On  this  odious  group  of  fools ; 

Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them ; 

From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them, 

Draw  them  like,  for  I  assure  ye, 

You  will  need  no  caricatura. 

Draw  them  so,  that  we  may  trace 

All  the  soul  in  every  face." 

*  Hogart  was  his  real  name. 
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straddling  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  where  he 
mumbled,  nodding  his  head  to  the  measure,  and 
loud  enough  for  Pope  to  hear  — 

"  Close  to  those  walls  where  folly  holds  her  throney 
And  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down ; 
Where,  o'er  the  gates  by  his  Jamedjather^s  hand, 
Great  Gibbers  brazen  brainless  brothers  stand." 

Pope  smiled,  and  turning  to  Bentley,  said, 
"  I  do  not  think  this  at  all  out  of  character." 
Swift  proceeded  — 

*'  How  with  less  reading  than  make  felons  *scape, 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 


And  lo  !  her  bird  (a  monster  of  a  fowl. 
Something  betwixt  an  Heideggre  *  and  owl. ) 


»> 


"  Well,"  added  Pope,  who  paid  attention  to 


*  Heideggre,  master  of  the  revels  to  King  George 
the  Second,  was  proverbial  for  the  ugliness  of  his 
visage.  Pope's  burlesque  comparison,  thus  applied 
to  Gibber,  was  grateful  to  the  children  of  Thespis 
among  many  others.  Gibber's  vanity  and  arrogance 
drew  the  vengeance  of  the  wits  upon  his  laurelled 
head. 
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this  last  quotation,  "  that  is  not  a  caricatura.  I 
would  appeal  to  any  one  who  knows  the  party.'* 
"Perhaps  not  the  upstart  blockhead," said  Swift. 
This  acquiescence  was  received  with  obvious 
complacency  by  Pope.  "  But  let  me  have  a 
sight  of  this  curious  print  of  yours,  Doctor,** 
said  the  Dean ;  "  though  I  am  no  judge  of  art,  j 
can  tell  if  a  thing  be  like  or  not,  and  so  make 
one  in  the  controversy.  Oh  !  I  love  contro- 
versy !"  when,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  heads, 
holding  the  paper  before  him  at  arms'  lengthy 
and  assuming  a  very  grave  connoisseur-like 
sort  of  air,  "  Humph  !  I  have  seen  worse  cari- 
catures than  these ;  yes,  worse  by  far,  begrim*d 
and  bedeviled  by  a  pupil  more  illustrious  than 
his  master;  aye!  what  say  you,  my  worthy 
namesake?*  (addressing  himself  to  Jonathan 
Richardson.  -^  "  Bless  me  !  is  that  possible  !** 
said  the  artless  painter;  "you  surely  cannot  b6 
in  earnest,  Mister  Dean ;  one  never  knows  how 
to  take  you."  — "  I'faith,  I  am  serious,"  said 
Swift.  —  "  And  who  might  the  parties  be,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  ?"  said  Richardson.  Swift, 
looking  archly  over  his  shoulder,  at  a  particular 
person,   answered  in   a  loud    whisper,    "  Ask 
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Pope! r^*     No  one  dared  to  make  so  free  with 
the  illustrious  poet  as  the  Dean. 


*  Pope  occasionally  amused  himself  with  paint- 
ing, and  received  instruction  from  his  friend  Jervas^ 
the  fashionable  painter  of  the  day.  Of  all  depart- 
ments of  this  delightful  art,  portrait  painting,  per- 
haps,  is  the  most  difficult;  for  here  the  effort  is 
directly  compared  with  the  prototype.  Pope 
laboured,  and  made  but  sorry  work  of  it.  He, 
however,  was  not  blind  to  his  defects ;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  thus  speaks  of  his  pro- 
gress :  —  "I  have  thrown  away  three  Dr»  Swifts, 
each  ofvjhich  voas  once  my  'canity ^  two  Lady  Bridge- 
waters,  a  Duchess  of  Montague,  besides  half-a- 
dozen  Earls,  and  one  Knight  of  the  Garter.  I  have 
crucified  Christ  over  again  in  effigy,  and  made  a 
Madonna  as  old  as  her  mother  St.  Anne.  Nay> 
what  is  more  miraculous,  I  have  rivalled  St.  Luke 
himself  in  painting,  and,  as  'tis  said,  an  angel  came 
and  finished  his  piece,  so  you  would  swear  the 
devil  put  a  last  hand  to  mine,  'tis  so  begrimmed 
and  smutted.  However,  I  comfort  myself  with  a 
Christian  reflection,  that  I  have  not  broken  the 
commandment,  for  my  pictures  are  not  the  like- 
nesses of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
Neither  will  any  body  adore  or  worship  them  ex- 
cept the  Indians  should  get  a  sight  of  them,  who, 
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Swift  Still  held  the  paper  which  contained  the 
three  portraits,  under  each  of  which  was  a  de- 
scriptive verse,  written  by  this  whimsical  rhymer 
of  London  Bridge.  Swift  conned  them  over, 
smiling  as  he  proceeded,  until  he  could  not 
suppress  a  downright  laugh.  "  The  comical 
old  fellow  !  I  will  pay  you  a  visit  as  sure  as  I 
live,  though  I  have  said  I  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  new  acquaintance.  It  would  be  a 
burning  shame  to  leave  London  and  not  know 
you.  Do  —  do  read  them.  Pope.'*  —  Pshaw  ! 
nonsense  !"  said  the  bard;  "  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  run  through  this  :"  he  appeared  eager  to 
finish  the  pamphlet.  *  But  nothing  could  with- 
hold tlie  Dean  when  he  was  pursuing  his  fa- 
vourite game  —  humour.  "  I  verily  believe  it 
is  your  work,  but  you  will  not  own  it.  Come, 
then,  I  will  read  it  for  the  edification  of  us  all," 
looking  round  upon  the  company.  "  Attention  !'* 
said  Swift.  '  Now,  my  beloved,  this  is  the 
true  effigy  of  John  Milton,  bom  in  Bread- 
Street,  anno  Domini,  alias  in  the  year  of  our 


they  tell  us,  worship  certain  idols  purely  for  their 
ugliness." 
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Lord,'  bowing  at  the  word,  ^  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-six.' 

*  What  else  was  destined  for  his  laurelFd  head, 
Milton  was  never  doomed  to  ask  for  bread. 
Then  let  Apollo's  children  know  that  hence ! 
Bread  is  a  poet's  right  by  inheritance.'  — 

"  Not  so  bad  —  faith,  Master  Crispin,"  said 
Pope,  much  amused ;  «  quite  epigrammatic."  — 
**  Nat  so  bad  J"  said  Swift ;  "  fie  upon  you  !" 

*  View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ;' 

*  Damn  with  faint  praise !'  — 

"  Fie  —  fie  —  fie  !"  Well,  silence,  gentle- 
men, friends  and  neighbours ;  let  us  hear  what 
he  says  of  old  Sir  Thomas :  — 

*  And  though  to  th'  block,  one  cruel  age  before, 
BluflP  Harry  Tudor  doom'd  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
Sweet  Milk  flowed  to  him  on  his  natal  day, 
And  honeyed  wit  was  mingled  with  his  clay.' 

"  What  think  you  of  this,  my  illustrious 
friend?  —  Is  not  this  original?    Yes,  I  must 
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go  and  pick  acquaintance  with  this  old  shaver. 
Now  for  Master  Cowley :  — 

<  Cowley  degraded  by  that  murky  street^ 
Where    smooth-tongued    traders    one    another 

cheat ; 
(His  wit  more  Fleet  than  theirs  —  than  even 

Thought^) 
Distanced  dull  trade  —  and  bright-winged  Genius 

caught !' 

"  That  is  true  enough.  —  Faith,  London  may 
boast  indeed  of  such  rare  birds  as  these.  —  But 
hold,  let  Crispin  speak  on  this  subject."  When 
reading  to  himself,  he  laughed  again  outright. 
"  Come,  come,"  said  Pope,  "  do  pray  let  us 
hear  the  rest  of  this."  —  "  Patience,  man  !  It  is 
but  now  that  you  were  going  to  cudgel  Arbuth- 
not,  and  I  know  not  who  besides,  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  mentioning  the  name  of  this  city 
bard ;  and  now  you  are  on  the  tenterhooks  of 
eagerness  to  catch  his  thoughts.  But  I  am  not 
surprised;  the  world  has  spoiled  you,  child. 
Now  for  it  then :  —  but,  first,  a  word  with  you 
—  you  mtist  promise  to  go  and  see  this  wicked 
wit."  —  "  Not  I,"  said  Pope ;  "  I  have  no  curi- 
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osity/* — "  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Swift;  "  so 
it  is ;  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree.  But  to 
proceed  —  here  are  but  two  more  verses,  and 
they  are  delectable.  - —  I  see  he  has  about 
as  high  an  opinion  of  the  cits,  as  we  dons  of  the 
west  One  may  infer,  that  they  carry  on  a 
sort  of  bordet-war,  these  arch  High-tites  on  the 
bridge,  with  the  Perry^sites  on  the  shore." — "  It 
would  not  do  without  a  pun,"  said  Arbuthnot. 
—  "  Pray  do  not  interrupt  the  mad-cap,"  said 
Pope. — "  Well,  now  for  it,  then,"  repeated  the 
Dean:  — 

*  What  boots  it  — London  e'er  produced  such  witsj 
Since  stultus  ever  were  the  clod-pole  cits  ? 
Within  the  Walls,  'tis  held  as  Holy  Writ, 

"  Turn  not  the  learned  pagey  but  turn  the  spit.*' 

*  Whilst  toe,  who  crowded  live  the  Walls  outside. 
In  tottering  houses,  o'er  the  tumbling  tide, 

Can  boast  peers,  painterSypoetSy  many  a  name. 
That  give  to  our  Old  Bridge  immortal  fame !' 

Swift  read  this  with  such  indescribable  hu- 
mour, and  accompanied  the  reading  with 
such  sly  glances  at  Pope,  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  that  provoked  him  to  laugh. 
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"  The  rogue,*'  said  Pope,  **  I  heartily  forgive 
him."  "Yes,"  said  Swift;  "but  Bolingbroke 
will  never  forgive  you  for  unbuckling  your 
mouth  so  many  holes  above  a  smile." 


VOL.  IT. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

DEAN    SWIFT^S  VISIT  TO    CRISPIN    TUCKEB,     OF 
OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

^^  Good  morrow,   master   Crispin,"  thus   &- 
miliarly  saluted  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  the 
q>ruce  old  Tucker,  as  he  entered  his  little  slip 
of  a  shop  under  the  gateway  on  London  Bridge. 
"Well,   how  does  the  world  use  you   these 
ticklish  times  ?*  —  "Thank  your  reoerence^ 
answered  the  civil  shopkeqier,   (perceiving  at 
once  the  clerical  cut  of  his  visitor,)  ^<  quite  as 
well  as  my  neighbours,  and  much  better  than  I 
deserve,  God  mend  me  !"   "  That's  more  than 
I  can  say,"  gruffly  replied  the  Dean.     "  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that,  reverend  sir,"  said  Crispin, 
regarding  his  person  from  head  to  foot ;  ^'  very 
sorry,   indeed !"   "  Sorry !"  said  Swift ;   "  why 
should  ^{7t^  be  sorry,  man?  Why,  I  question  if 
we  ever  met  before !  Sorry  sauce  is  sour  sauce 
at  a  first  greeting;  so  they  have  it  in  my  country." 
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**  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Crispin  Tucker ;  "  but 
as  your  greeting  was  kind,  and  your  own  story 
not  so  contented  as  mine,  I  might  express  my 
sorrow,  though  ws  are  strangers**  "  Yes,"  said 
Swift,  looking  sternly;  "this  is  the  way  your  grave 
sinners  impose  one  on  another :  Good  morronso^ 
said  I,  not  caring  a  copper  farthing  about  you  ; 
and  you  meet  my  worthless  compliment  with 
your  aflPected  sympathy ;  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves  —  out  upon  it  !  Let  us  mend 
our  manners;  'tis  high  time — out  upon  it," 
drawing  a  leather-bottomed  stool  towards  him 
with  his  foot,  and  gravely  shaking  his  head  as 
he  at  the  same  time  carelessly  opened  an  old 
book;  then  laying  down  his  hat  as  he  was 
about  to  be  seated,  the  bookseller  begged  he 
might  first  wipe  the  seat  "  No,  no ;  I'll  wipe  it 
myself,"  said  the  Dean,  eyeing  him  almost  out  of 
countenance,  whilst  he  dusted  the  seat  with  the 
tail  of  his  coat,  adding,  with  another  serious 
shake  of  his  head,  "  Ah,  master  Crispin  !  you 
are  mighty  civil  spoken^  like  your  neighbours; 
that  costs  not  much;  but  as  for  thy  sorrow, 
man — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the  matter." 
"  The  more's  the  pity,"  said  Crispin.     "  For 
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why  ?*  demanded  the  Dean.  **  For  why  ? 
reverend  sir,**  retorted  the  bookseller,  "  why,  if 
thy  fiiith  were  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
thou  mightest  remove  a  mountain.^  ^^  Oh,  oh  !" 
answered  the  Dean,  looking  him  through  with 
his  keen  eye,  "  what,  you  quote  Holy  Writ, 
do  you  ?  you  are  right,  master  Crispin ;  ticket 
your  wares  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  you  mi^ 
cheat  that  wily  old  trickster  Beelzebub  himself 
Out  upon  it,  master  Crispin;  no  wonder  you 
thrive. 

When  shopkeepers  preachy 
The  devil  may  screech  — 

so  that  saying  is  in  my  country."  "  That  must 
be  a  strange  land  of  your's,  your  reverence, 
where  this  is  delivered  as  gospel."  "  Why, 
master  Crispin,  I  come  from  a  strange  country, 
sure  enough ;  there  you  have  hit  it,"  chapgin^^ 
his  countenance  at  once  to  a  smile ;  ^^  mine  is  a 
land  of  wondrous  odd  mortals,  sure  enough ! 
But  what  have  we  here,  good  man  ?**  reaching 
from  the  window  one  of  the  prints  of  Milton, 
More,  and  Cowley;  and  turning  suddenly 
round  i^n  Crispin,  who  was  slyly  reading  his 
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features,  "  Heigh,   what  is  this  ?    Did  Pope 
write  these  lines  ?'*  . 

^^  I  should  be  ashamed  to  utter  falsehood  to 
yofu^^  said  the  bookseller.  "  And  why  to  me  ?^* 
said  the  Dean  with  quickness,  suspecting  he  was 
known.  "Because  of  your  sacred  cloth,"  re- 
plied the  sagacious  Crispin,  bowing  respectfully. 
"  No,  sir,  Pope  did  not  write  them."  "  Then 
who  did  ?"  demanded  the  Dean.  "  That  I  am 
not  bound  to  confess,"  answered  Crispin,  smiling. 
^^  I  could  mark  the  man,"  said  the  Dean,  look- 
ing steadfastly  in  his  face.  "  Are  you  not  he  ?" 
"  Mark  yourself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross," 
replied  the  collected  bookseller,  "  and  I  per- 
chance may  answer."  "  That  is  not  my  cus- 
tom," said  the  dean.  **  Oh  !  then  I  must  wait 
another  cargo  of  confessors  from  aoer  the  "mater ^^ 
said  Crispin  Tucker;  "  God  mend  me !  you  take 
me,  sir."  "  Yes,"  said  the  dean,  "  I  take  you ; 
and  I  take  you  for  a  wicked  rogue  to  boot,  to 
play  these  tricks  with  your  betters."  "  Why, 
reverend  sir,"  said  Crispm,  gaily;  "mister  Pope, 
Fm  sure  would  laugh  at  such  a  frolic,"  "  Humph ! 
Pm  not  sure  of  that,"  said  the  Dean.  "  The 
devil,"  said  Crispin ;  "  why,  so  great  a  man  has 
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more  wit,  sure.  No  body  that  he  cares  for 
would  take  my  scribblmg  for  his :  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
These  things  do  for  the  chuckle-heads  within 
the  Walls  there :  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

**  But  I  have  heard  it  whispered,"  said  the 
Dean,  assuming  a  severe  air,  ^^  that  mister  Pope 
talks  of  setting  a  lawyer  upon  your  shoulders, 
and  that  seriously  too"  "Does  he?"  said 
Crispin.  "  Oh  then,  if  he's  for  that,  he  shall 
have  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  I'll  whip  him 
mto  my  Dunciad;  yes,  he  shall  have  a  dive 
down  in  the  mud  with  the  rest  of  the  Pharisees, 
ril  dub  him  the  water- wagtail  —  the  dish- 
washer of  Twickenham." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha }"  laughed  Dr.  Swift;  this 
was  too  much  to  his  taste ;  "  ha,  ha,  haugh  ! 
I  wished  to  know  you,  master  Crispin,  and 
I  have  found  you  answer  the  picture  I  had 
drawn ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  tell  Pope  of  this, 
and  he  will  go  hang  himself."  **  No,  no,  he 
need  not  fear,"  said  Crispin ;  "  I'll  not  hurt  a 
feather  of  him :  he  is  too  fine  a  bird  to  be  made 
dabble  in  a  ditch."  "  What,  then,  you  admire 
him,  master  Crispin  ?"  "  Admire  him  !  who 
does  not,  sir  ?"     "  Why,  he  has  his  enemies,'* 
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said  the  Dean.     "  Alas  !'*  replied  the  bookseller, 
shaking  his  head,  ^^  we  writers,  the  best  of  us, 
are  subject  to  envy ;  us  poets  are  cruelly  under- 
rated in  this  iron  age."     "  Very  true,"  added 
the  Dean,  in  the  same  dry  humour,  assuming 
equal  gravity ;  "  but  posterity  is  always  just, 
master  Crispin."     "  That  is  my  hope,  reverend 
sir ;  doubtless  I  shall  be  effigied  at  full  length 
in  the  conventual  church  over  there,  (pointing 
to  St  Saviour's,)  by  the  side  of  old  John  Gower, 
and  then,  there  our  neighbours  may  behold  the 
first  and  last  of  English  rhymesters."     "  Yes," 
said    the   Dean ;    "  he  with    his   Confessio 
AMANTis,  and  you  with  your  *  *  *  ».     And  so  you 
admire  Pope  ?"     "  Aye,  sir ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  hear  he  is  so  well  paid  for  his  Homer.     I 
am  told,  you  understand  me,  sir,  (we  always 
talk  of  what  a  man  gets  by  his  trade  here  in 
the  East,)  I'm  told  he  has  made  a  matter  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds,  one  way  and 
t'other ;  God  help  us  !   more  than  any  ten  of 
your  inspired  ones  ever  made  before,  fi'om  the 
time  of  Homer  to  Colley  Cibber.     To  be  sure, 
his  versification  is  not  sent  into  the  world  in 
slouch  hat,  and   slipshod;  but  I  think;  God 
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help  my  poor  judgment !  that  master  Dryden 
knew  his  busmess  quite  as  well.  Pope,  no 
doubt,  is  the  neatest  lapidary,  as  a  body  may 
say,  has  cut  his  diamond  like  a  skilful  work*- 
man;  but  I  like  Dryden  for  all  that,  his 
angles  are  bolder;  but  he  is  not  so  good  a 
jeweller,'  'tis  not  so  clean  set;  you  take  me. 
Little  Alek  sends  his  work  home  nicely  wrapped 
in  cotton ;  Dryden,  though  as  good  an  artist, 
did  his  job  in  a  hurry,  and  sent  it  home  in  an 
old  song.  Master  Johnny,  like  most  other 
clever  fellows,  could  not  wait  for  his  money; 
worked  from  hand  to  mouth ;  you  take  me.  "^ 
Ah !  so  it  is  in  this  comical  ball ;  I  question 
but  Crispin  Tucker  has  made  as  much  on't,  the 
more  shame  for  Apollo,  as  poor  John  Dryden ; 
but,  as  you  say,  reverend  sir,  posterity  is  just, 
and  the  good  Duke  *  has  not  only  tucked  him 


*  The  monumeot  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  great  poet  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thought  so  highly  of 
his  writings,  that  no  epitaph  was  necessary  to  pro- 
claim his  fame.  Hence  the  inscription  is  simply 
"  J.  Dryden,  bom  16S2,  died  May  1. 1700.    John 
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in,  in  his  marble  bed,  but  set  himself  to  sleep 
on  the  foot  on*t,  among  the  rest  of  the  worthies 
in  Poet's  comer.'* 

**  Oh  !  you  are  a  cynic,  too ;  better  and 
better !  Well,  and  what  iron  have  you  on 
the  anvil  now,  master  Crispin?  I  suppose 
yours  are  all  ready-money  jobs  ?"  "  Pretty, 
well  for  that,  sir;  your  poets,  though  they  write 
for  credit^  should  never  give  it.  I've  written 
many  a  lover's  sonnet  for  a  dying  swain  before 
marriage,  where,  if  I  had  not  touched  the  cash 
on  the  nail,  I  might  have  whistled  for  it  after 
the  honey-moon.  So  with  an  epitaph  for  some 
sad  widower,  with  broken  heart,  who  would 
have  broken  my  head  six  months  after,  had 
I  dunned  for  the  money.  Now,  look,  your 
reverence,  here  is  a  specimen  of  my  em- 
ploy :  —  A  burly-feced  West  Indian  captain, 
a  crazy,  generous,  swearing,  kind-hearted  old 
reprobate  as  any  that  ever  lay  along-side  Bear- 
key,  has  slipped  his  mortal  cable,  and  left  his 

Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  erected  this 
monument."  The  wits  of  the  time  used  to  say  it 
was  Dryden  and  Buckingham's  tomb.  There  is  a 
bust  of  the  poet  on  the  top  of  the  monument. 
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nephew  a  roaring  sum.  *We  must  have  an 
epithet  upon  his  tomb-stone,'  said  the  topping 
fish-salesman's  wife  hard  by ;  *  scratch  out 
something  praiseworthy  like,  for  old  uncle,  as 
how  he  was  good  to  poor  folks,  and  so  forth. 
Here  is  one  that  is  not  milike  him  in  one  shape 
or  another,  which  we've  had  copied  from  an 
old  sampler  of  a  monument  by  the  clerk  of 
Cripplegate ;  but  you  know  best,  master  Cris- 
pin ;  your  head  is  wiser  than  ours,  ten  to  one ; 
never  mind  price ;  we  can  well  aSbrd  to  pay.' 
These  are  your  patrons,  reverend  sir ;  perhaps 
you'll  like  to  read  it  ?'  "  Why,  I  am  a  bit  of 
a  collector  of  these  memorials,"  said  the  Dean. 

"  If  Langley's*  life  you  list  to  know, 

Read  on  and  take  a  view  ; 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  I  will  not  speake. 

His  works  shall  show  them  true. 

Who,  whilst  he  liv'd,  with  counsell  grave, 
The  better  sort  did  guide ; 

*  From  an  old  monument  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gate,  set  up  in  memory  of  Charles  Langley,  an 
ale  brewer,  in  1601.  He  was  great-great-uncle 
of  the  old  captain  on  the  mother's  side. 
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A  stay  to  weake,  a  staffe  to  poore> 
I  Without  back-bite  or  pride. 


I 


And  when  he  dyed  he  gave  his  mite, 

All  that  did  him  befall, 
For  ever,  once  a  year,  to  cloath, 

Saint  Giles  his  poor  withal- 
All  saints  he  'pointed  for  the  day, 

Gowns  twenty,  ready  made, 
With  twenty  shirts,  and  twenty  smocks. 

As  they  may  best  be  had. 

A  sermon  eke" — 

"  Faith,  I  like  these  homely  epitaphs,"  said 
the  Dean ;  do  write  me  a  copy,  master  Cris- 
pin, and  I  will  give  you  a  skull  and  cross-bones 
out  of  my  collection.  And  bow  do  you  con- 
trive to  drive  on  this  scribbling  harlequinade  ?" 
said  the  Dean ;  ^^  I  should  like  to  have  a  list  of 
all  the  tricks  you  and  your  roguish  muse  have 
played  off;  have  you  spoiled  much  paper?' 
"  Pretty  well  for  that,  your  reverence,"  an 
swered  Crispm ;  "  what  I  have  lacked  in  wit, 
I  have  made  up  in  quantity.  Sir,  I  have  spun 
out  as  much  as  would  take  —  aye,  as  would 
take,  let  me  see  —  verily  that  wherry  of  fellow- 
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ship-porters  *  a  month  to  measure,"  (pomting 
through  the  window  at  a  boat-load  of  those 
licensed  labourers  crossing  the  Thames  with 
their  Winchester  pecks  and  shovels).  The 
dean  laughed  at  the  comical  aptitude  of  the 
comparison :  "  You  are  a  merry  wag,  master 
Crispin ;  so  you  write  in  all  styles  then  ?'  "  Yes, 
your  reverence ;  aU  come  in  their  turn ;  heroic, 
satiric,  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric; 
I  manufacture  from  the  epic  down  to  the 
doggerel." 

"  What,  then,  you  hire  occasionally  ?  You 
can  help  a  poor  devil  of  an  author,  out  of  case, 
now  and  then  to  a  job  ?  How  much  do  you 
screw  out  by  the  sheet  ?  WTiat,  are  you  liberal, 
master  Crispin?" 


*  Of  the  few  objects  tliat  remind  one  of  old 
times,  is  a  whciny^load  of  fellowship-pottersy 
crossing  to  and  .ftmn  their  work,  about  this  spot. 
"  rd  be  swoni,%:Mrid  Caleb  Whiteford,  "  either 
that  these  mA  live  to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs, 
or  else  hat,  coat,  waistcoat,  breeches,  buckles, 
shoes,  shovel,  and  measure,  were  heir-looms  with 
the  quaker-looking  fraternity." 
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^^  I  have  no  objection  to  try  my  luck  with 
you,  reverend  sir ;  you  shall  see  if  I  am  a  city 
hunks.     Do  you  never  court  the  muses  ?* 

**  Sign  yourself  with  the  cross,"  said  the 
Dean. 

"  'Tis  not  my  custom,'*  replied  the  bookseller^ 

^^  Nor  mine  to  confess,"  said  the  Dean,  ^^  so, 
master  Crispin,  now  we  are  quits." 

"  You  may  think  me  bold,  your  reverence," 
said  Crispm,  <'  but  I  never  was  more  mistaken 
if  you  be  not  a  poet — and  no  mean  one  neither; 
you  have  all  the  lines  in  your  fece,"  eyeing  the 
Dean  very  archly.  The  Dean  laughed,  "  O 
Crispin !  Crispin !"  *  said  he,  "  that  name  savours 
of  the  Crqft\ — are  you  a  Cordwainer:|:,  man  V 

^  St.  Crispin  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  shoe- 
makers, who  usually  make  merry  on  his  anniver- 
sary,  the  25th  of  October.    Hence  the  old  adage, 

".  The  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
More  &nohs  drunk  than  si^r.'' 

f  The  ancient  company  of  Cobblers,  (now 
termed  shoemakers,)  were  called  members  of  the 
Craft. 

:|:  Shoemaker's-Hall,  or  CoROWAiNERs'-HAtr«, 
from  cordonnier. 
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"  Yes,  by  birth,  not  by  servitude,  your  reve- 
rence —  and  now  I  perceive  you  are  skilled  in 
the  calling,  and  want  to  make  a  pump  of  me." 

^^  Good,"  said  the  Dean,  (caught  in  the  pun- 
ning snare,)  "  but  what  boots  it  that  you  and  I 
stand  idling  here."     ^^  Your  most  humble  and 
respectful  servant  to  command,"  said  the  lively 
bookseller,  lowly  bowing  j"  I  perceive,  you  can 
endure  a  pun  for  all  your  sacred  cloth.    There's 
the  parson  of  St  Saviour's,  I've  lost  his  favour, 
by  committing  that  peccadillo  one  day  when  he 
walked  into  my  shop."     "  More  fool  he,"  said 
the  Dean;  "  what  he  WdxedwroXh^  did  he,  master 
Crispin,  cordwainer  ?'  "  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the 
bookseller ;  "  if  he  had  half  the  learning  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  or  a  quarter  of  his  tolerance, 
or  a  tjrthe  of  his  wit,  he  would  not  excommuni- 
cate for  such  a  small  sin."     Dr.  Swift  smiled. 
Why,  what  do  you  know  of  him,  man  ?" 
Enough  to  know  his  reverence  again,  if  he 
should  ever  be  pleased  to  honour  my  humble 
dwelling  another  time."     "  Oh  !  Oh  !  what  you 
have  found  me  out,  then,  master  Crispin.    Well, 
my  honest  cordwainer,  the  Fates  have  decreed  I 
suppose,  being  both  of  the  same  crctft^  that  we 
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should  know  each  other ;  you  are  a  merry  sole^ 
and  perchance  I  may  call  and  chat  with  you 
another  day.  But,  you  must  not  talk  of  this ; 
mind,  silence  is  the  word  !" 

"  This  is  a  fevour  I  could  never  expect,'' 
S£ud  the  delighted  Crispin.  "  O'ds  my  life,  I'd 
have  gone  bare-footed  all  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  such  a  meeting ;  I  hope,  reverend  sir, 
you'll  pardon  my  boldness,  but  I  am  amazingly 
proud  of  such  a  guest." 

"  Well,  well !  as  one  of  the  craft,  I'll  be 
bound  you  can  keep  a  secret,  Crispin."  The 
bookseller  bowed.  "  So  can  I,"  said  the  Dean ; 
^^  so  mind  our  motto  is  silence^  and  I  have  an 
affair  that  you  can  assist  me  in.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  learned  wights  at  Button's  ?"  "  Yes, 
your  reverence."  "  Well,  then,  let's  to  busi- 
ness, now  the  lodge  is  tiled  in.  You  are  a  Free 
Mason,  I  suppose,  brother  Crispin."  "  No, 
sir."     "  What !  a  Gormagon  ?'  *     «  No,  sir." 


*  A  famous  Bucks'  Lodge,  the  Gormagoks,  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century.  Vide  Hogarth's 
scarce  and  highly*humourous  etching  of  making  a 
Gormagon. 
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^  Why  what  the  deuce  are  you  then?  hey, 
man !  are  you  one  of  the  Hums  ?'  *  "  No,  sir.** 
•*  No !  you  that  live  by  Jmmming!^  "  No,  sir, 
I  am  a  Free  Sawyer  f,  one  of  an  older  frater- 
nity, who  squared  the  stones  for  those  wise-acre 
Free  Masons,  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel/* 
"  Good,"  said  Swift ;  "  and  now  let  us  have  a 
few  tmse  scews  together,  so  tell  me  stories  about 
your  neighbours  —  soft,  who  have  we  here?** 
"  Oh  !  that  is  a  group  of  the  very  men  them- 
selves, with  the  first  copy  of  verses  that  I  ever 
put  in  print  You  must  know,  reverend  sir, 
that  one  day,  about  twelve  years  ago,  the  draw- 
bridge arch  wanted  some  repairs.  It  was  settled 
that  the  bridge  should  be  shut  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  the  workmen  were  let  in;  Saturday 


*  The  Society  of  the  Hums,  established  about  the 
same  period;  both  in  ridicule  of  Free  Masonry. 
See  Benoist's  long  print  of  the  procession  of  the 
Miserable  Scald  Masons. 

f  The  Society  of  Free  Sawyers,  a  Society  of 
Bucks  who  pretended  to  high  antiquity.  Their 
symbol  was  a  sSboer  irotoel,  and  their  motto,  Let  it 

WORK. 
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was  shut  up  shop;  our  old  street  was  silent,  «8 
I've  heard  my  father  say  it  was  in  the  great 
plague  of  sixty-five.  But,  as  we  had  no  other 
plagues  but  a  fine  day  and  nothing  to  keep  us 
out  of  mischief,  we  agreed  to  get  drunk,  and 
had  our  tables  out  in  the  highway,  and  kept  it 
up  gloriously  till  Sunday  mom.  Oh!  the  fim 
and  frolic  of  that  memorable  night  beats  all  upon 
record.  I  can  give  you,  besides  us  residents,  a 
Ust  of  the  warm  ones  fi-om  the  neighbouring 
wards,  who  desired  to  be  invited : — *  It  will  be 
something  for  our  ancestors  in  future  times  to 
talk  about,*  said  old  Joe  Wilson*,  the  wine^ 


*  Joseph  Wilson,  wine-cooper,  resided  many 
years  in  this  house,  on  the  site  of  which  com- 
menced the  fire  of  1666.  The  site  is  measured  (on 
the  east  side  of  Pudding  Lane)  202  feet  due  e&flt 
of  the  Monument,  that,  too,  befiig  the  height  of  the 
column.  On  the  belly  of  the  carved  figure  of  a 
naked  boy,  near  Smithfield,  is  an  inscription  which 
records,  '^  This  city  ivas  burnt  through  the  dreadful 
sin  of  gluttony. "  I  could  never  discover  why.  Did 
our  forefathers  set  this  up  as  a  pun  since  the  fire 
began  at  Pudding  Lane,  and  ended  at  Pie  Corner^ 
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o&aper  of  Pudding  Lane,  <  and  a  devilish  deal 
pleasanter  thing  for  our  greatgrandchildren  to 
read^  than  that  unchristian  stone  stuck  against 
my  house.  Yes  V  said  he,  ^  I  warrant  me  it  will 
come  out  in  some  history  of  England,  that  a 
million  of  money  drank  their  punch  in  the  middle 
of  old  London  Bridge.' "  * 

"  And  what  is  the  stone  the  old  wine-cooper 
alludes  to,"  said  the  Dean.  ^^  Oh !  I  dare  say 
mister  Pope  can  in|S:)rm  you,  sir,"  said  Crispin, 
'^  for  he  is  mortal  angry  about  the  inscription, 
which  is  not  half  so  severe,  on  the  base  of  the 
Monument  hard  by."  f     "I  never  heard  of  this 


where  this  specimen  of  city  sculpture  is  placed? 
Ui^  inscription  has  been  newly  painted  of  late. 
...  #  xhis  convivial  meeting  was  held  on  London 
Bridge,  in  the  month  of  April,  1722. 
f  <<  Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  liUs  the  head,  and  lies." 

Pope's  Sir  Balaam. 

This  inscription,  so  offensive  to  Pope,  had  been 

obliterated  during  the  reign  of  James  II.     After 

the  Revolution,  it  was  restored,  and  cut  very  deep 

in  the  base  of  the  Monument  as  it  now  remains. 
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Stone,"  said  the  Deaiir  <^  It  is  set  up  against  the 
house  where  the  great  fire  of  sixty-six  b^an. 
Let  me  see,  I  have  it  written  somewhere ;  Oh ! 
here  it  is :  — 

'  Here,  by  the  permission  of  Heaven,  Hell  broke 

loose  upon 
This  Protestant  City,  from  the  malicious  hearts  of 
Barbarous  Papists,  by  the  hand  of  their  agent 

Hubert  ; 
Who  confessed,  and  on  the  ruins  of  this  place 
Declared  the  fact,  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz. 
That  here  began  that  dreadful  fire,  which  is 
Described  and  perpetuated  by  the  neighbouring 

pillar. 
Erected,  Anno  1681,  in  the  mayoralty  of 
Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knt.' 

"  Poor  Hubert!"  said  Crispin,  "  I  suppose 
he  was  hanged  on  such  notable  evidence  as  that 
of  the  witches,  who  were  burnt,  to  boot,,  by  the 
great  judge  Hales."  "  Yes,"  said  the  Dean, 
"  you  are  right,  master  cordwainer,  by  their  own 
confession ;  so  let's  you  and  I  be  duly  thankful, 
man,  that  we  do  not  live  in  such  a  besotted  age ! 
But,  master  Crispin,  these  poor  devils  confessed 
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<nrime8  they  did  not  commit,  whilst  you  are  re- 
idling,  and  confess  not  at  all.  A  rare  mint  of 
money  you  must  be  making  by  this  buccaneering 
on  the  fame  of  your  learned  dons."  "  Faith, 
your  reverence,"  said  Crispin,  "I  have  not 
XxkssELJTom^  but  added  to^  their  fame.  Pope  and 
Dryden,  Milton  and  Cowley,  and  I  know  not 
who^  are  read  in  me,  where  even  their  names 
would  else  be  never  heard."  "  Ah  ?"  said  Swift, 
*< and  how  comes  that?*  "I'll  tell  your  reve- 
rence. Oh  !  if  you  could  but  put  on  the  invi- 
sible cap,  and  take  an  hour  at  Tom's,  or  Jack's, 
or  Jonathan's  within  the  Walls,  I  could  point 
out  some  characters  for  your  masterly  pen,  that 
would  richly  pay  you  for  the  visit"  "  As  how  ?" 
said  the  Dean.  "  Why,  if  it  were  only  to  see 
cm^^my  poor  stamp  make  them  gape  and  stare, 
with  their  vacant  faces,  and  wager  their  rumps 
and  dozens  upon  the  absurdities  that  out-rival 
the  Gothamites  themselves."  "  Come,  let  us 
have  a  specimen,"  said  the  Dean.  "  Why,  I  do 
not  know  that  'tis  quite  moral  to  expose  one's 
neighbours."  "  Phoo !  man,  are  we  not  Free 
Sawyers?   Have   I  not  come  all  this  way  to 
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pick  acquaintance  with  you?  Come,  empty  your 
budget)  man,  you  may  trust  me  ;  we  know  how 
to  be  merry  and  wise/' 

*^  Well,  your  reverence,  you  must  take  the 
sin  upon  your  own  shoulders."  "  Never  fear," 
said  the  Dean,  eager  to  hear  more  from  the  sa- 
tirical gossip ;  " never  fear;  we  slay  not  —  we 
break  no  bones  —  we  lacerate  no  fine-strung 
nerves ;  so  proceed,  master  Crispin ;  this  is  no 
deadly  sin,  and  we  may  hope  for  pardon." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Crispin,  emboldened  by 
this  licence,  "  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  the 
philosophy  qftheShades^  * 

^^  One  old  warm  one,  he  shall  be  nameless, 
gravely  asks,  his  eyes  half  shut,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  —  *  Do  you  think  the  world  can  be  ac- 
tually round,  master  Crispin  ?'  *  Round  as  — 
round  as — a  —  plumb-pudding,'  said  I.  He 
nodded  assent.  (Let  me  premise  I  am  an  au- 
thority with  most  of  them,  and  I  will  inform 
your  reverence  why  just  now).     I  shook  my 


*  The  Shades  Tavern  under  Fishmonger's  Hall. 
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head  —  incredulous.  'There  now/  said  he, 
clapping  his.hands  with  satisfection, « there  now, 
I'm  glad  you  are  of  my  opmion.  How  could 
men,  women,  and  children  stand  on  t'other  side 
o'  the  world,  antedihwians  they  call  them  (if  I 
am  right,)*  I  nodded  assent  *Well,  how 
could  these  said  antediluvians  stand  with  their 
fiset  to  ours,  unless  men  were  flies,  do  you  see, 
roosting  with  their  feet  to  the  ceiling?  *  Very 
good,'  said  I.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  that's  what  I 
argue ;  but  my  obstinate  partner,  who  is  one  of 
your  readers,  lays  me  a  wager  upon  it  Now, 
said  I,  how  are  you  to  prove  it,  master  ?  "  The 
Dean  here  could  not  forbear  laughing.  <'  You 
rogue,  Crispin,  you  have  no  lack  of  invention. 
"  'Pon  honour,  sir,  'tis  all  gospel — every  word. 
•'  Well,  well,  proceed,"  said  the  Dean ;  "  I 
wish  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  were  here."  "  Fie, 
sir !"  said  Crispin ;  "  Mister  Pope  would  never 
have  patience  to  hear  me  run  on  in  this  way." 
"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Dean ;  "  Pope  is 
the  wittiest  of  the  whole  bunch,  when  he  is  in 
spirits  —  but  this  between  ourselves,  master 
Crispin;  so  proceed."     "Well,  sir,  then  now 
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for  a  touch  at  the  old  citizen's  logic.  *  Now,* 
said  he,  ^  how  are  you  to  prove  it,  master ;  that 
puzzled  my  partner/     *  Let  me  see,*  said  he. 

*  Yes,  said  I,  remember  this,  old  boy,  when 
you  are  there,  you  are  no  longer  here,  and  then 

—  how  the  devil  do  you  know  where  you  are  ? 
That  was  a  poser  for  my  partner,  master  Cris- 
pin, and  so  it  is  a  drawn  bet.' " 

"  Now,  perhaps,  you  would  condescend  to 
hear  a  specimen  of  historical  knffwledge^  within 
the  Walls.  But  I  fear  I  shall  exhaust  your 
patience."  "  Go  on,  you  rogue,"  said  the 
Dean ;  ^^  I  am  attentive ;  this  is  all  new  to  me 

—  quite  original,  trust  me.  Fll  stop  you  when 
you  grow  dull." 

"  Well,  your  reverence,  know  then,  it  was 
but  lately  I  heard  a  topping  hop-fector,  up  the 
Thames,  in  the  lord  Mayor's  barge,  make  a  bet 
with"  —  "  On  a  swan-hopping^  I  guess,"  said 
the  Dean.  "  Just  so,"  said  Crispin ;  "  make  a 
bet  with  a  brother  alderman,  that  Windsor 
castle,  which  they  saw  out  of  the  inn  window 
with  a  telescope,   was  built  by  Ben  Jonson; 

*  and  why  I  am  positive,'  said  the  hop-factor. 
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^  is  by  this  token  —  Ben  was  a  bricklayer,  and 
it  was  here  that  Nell  Gwyn  said  to  him  — 

<  By  line  and  rule 
Works  many  a  fool. 

Good-morrow,  Ben.' 

*  Now  Nell  was  Charles  the  First's  concubine 
—  she  was  a  Catholic.  Ben,  as  I  said  before, 
was  a  bricklayer,  and  I've  been  told  helped  to 
write  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  is  buried  in  West^ 
minster  Abbey,  with  a  silver  trowel.  Fve  seen 
the  stone —  "  O  rare  ^en  Jonson  !"  '  That 
part  is  true,  no  doubt,'  said  the  alderman,  <  but 
Fve  read  in  an  old  book,  that  Windsor  castle 
was  built  by  one  William — William  of — 
Whafs  his  name.*  *  Of  Malmsbury,'  said  I,  in  a 
whisper."  "  You  mischievous  rogue,"  said  the 
Dean,  shaking  his  sides.  "  *  By  one  William  of 
Malmsbury ;  and,'  raising  his  voice,  ^  I  further 
remember  what  he  cut  upon  the  castle,  this 
MADE  WicKHAM  !  and  the  king,  it  was  either 
old  straddling  Harry  the  Eighth,  or  crookedback 
Richard,  that  threatened  to  have  his  head  cut 
off  for  that  treason.'     When  another  grave  citi- 
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zen  wittily  exclaimed,  *  Ah  !  these  *were  crooked 
times,  your  lordship,  when  a  builder  like  Beu 
Jons()n,.or  William  of  Malmsbury,  should  have 
his  head  cut  off  his  shoulders  for  merely  cutting 
a  rhyme  on  a  stone  walL  So,  by  permission, 
here's  to  the  health  of  his  majesty  king  George, 
and  praise  God  we  do  not  live  under  a  Papish 
government'  " 

"  What  Huns  !'*  said  the  dean ;  "  but  I  see 
you  are  a  joker." 

"On  my  conscience,  these  are  facts,"  said 
Crispin ;  "  I've  too  much  respect  for  your  rever- 
ence. But  the  best  of  it  is  yet  to  come.  The 
next  day,  one  of  this  grave  old  gentleman's 
grand-daughters,  hearing  him  relate  the  exploit 
to  some  guests  at  his  own  table,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  rectify  her  grandpapa.  *You  must 
mean  William  of  Wykeham,  sir.'  *  What ! 
heigh !'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  wrath. 
*  Don't  —  you — learn  —  to  —  contra  —  diet  — 
your  —  seniors.  Miss,  (making  a  pause  between 
each  word;)  this  comes  of  sending  girls  to 
boarding-school.  And  how  do  you  know,  for- 
ward minx,  that  William  of  Malmsbury  and 

VOL.  II.  G 
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William  of  Wiccum  may  not  be  one  and  the 
game  thing  in  history?' 

^^  And  how  do  you  manage  to  get  admitted 
among  these  rich  dons  ?  for  IVe  heard  'tis  no 
easy  matter  to  be  on  a  free  footing  with  your 
purse-proud  citizens  ;  excuse  me,  brother  Cris- 
pin/' looking  round  upon  his  humble  premises; 
**  not  that  /  value  a  man  for  his  wealth."  **  No, 
your  reverence;  all  the  world  knows  that.  And 
as  you  have  condescended  to  visiit  one  so  insig- 
nificant to  outward  appearance,  it  is  my  duty  to 
let  you  into  the  secret.  Us  wits,"  pluming 
himself  with  mock  consequence,  ^^  over-^we  the 
dull  dogs,  for  aU  their  money-bags,  when  we 
once  get  them  in  a  saw-pit;  'tis  then  we  prove 
ourselves  Free  Sawyers.  You  take  me,  sir." 
"  I'faith  !  I  do,  brother  Crispin :  you  have  said 
a  volume  upon  the  subject  You  are  one  after 
my  own  heart ;  so  let  us  have  it ;  I  will  not  in- 
terrupt you;  out  with  it,  and  mind  — no  re- 
serve !" 

"  Faith,  your  reverence,  I  shall  carry  my 
head  a  little  higher  after  this ;  well,  let  me  see, 
I  am  almost  beside  myself  by  your  bearing  with 
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me ;  know,  then,  sir,  you  were  right  in  your 
observation:  I  was  overawed  at  first  by  the 
^weight  of  their  metal^  and  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  joined  discourse.  I  only  ventured  to  call 
for  yesterday's  papers,  snuffed  the  candle  for 
my  next  neighbour,  and  sat  in  the  furthest  box 
from  the  fire,  until  I  sometimes  was  honoured 
with  an  *  how  d'ye  do  ?'  in  the  street.  Then  I 
got  forward  by  serving  for  overseer  and  church- 
warden :  these  offices  gave  me  an  opportunity, 
now  and  then,  of  showing  off  at  our  vestry 
meetings.  ^  The  fellow  has  got  a  good  head" 
piece  J  said  old  sir  Thomas  Dunk,  ^and  is  a 
civil,  honest  man  enough,  and  a  bit  of  a  scholar 
to  boot.'     Thus  I  was  advancing," 

"  Good  !"  said  the  dean ;  "  I  see  you  know 
the  world ;  we  have  a  saying  for  that  too  :— 

'  First  you  must  creep  along,  then  up  and  go. 
The  proudest  old  Pope  was  a  cardinal  low. 
First  be  a  courtier,  and  next  be  a  king, 
The  more  the  hoop's  bent  so  much  higher  the 
spring.' 

^^  But   I  mounted  firom  the  lower  part  of 
Fame's  ladder,  up  to  the  top,  all  at  once,  your 
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reverence,  as  you  shall  hear,  if  it  be  your  plea- 
sure."    **  Proceed,"  said  the  dean. 

**  Well,  sir,  know  then  —  fidth  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  your  reverence  of  my  audacity 
and  presumption  with  my  superficial  jargon; 
but  these  are  times  when  a  man  had  better  go 
hang  himself  than  altogether  hide  his  talent 
under^'  —  "  Under  a  close-stool  pan,"  said  the 
dean.*  **  Out  upon  your  affectation ;  go  straight 
forward  like  an  honest  man ;  I  abominate  your 
digressions ;  what  you  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  is 
simply,  that  that  capricious,  hood-winked  bel- 
dame gave  her  wheel  a  turn,  and  whirled  you 
up  before  you  could   say   *Jack   Robinson.'" 

• 

"  Aye,  something  like  it,"  said  Crispin.  "  Never 
dawdle  over  a  story,  man,"  said  the  dean,  "  but 
go  on :  have  I  not  said  I  like  to  listen  ?'   , 


*  Swift  hated  digression ;  and  among  other  ec- 
centricities, made  a  rule  not  to  speak  more  than  a 
minute  at  a  time,  and  was  particular  that  other  per- 
sons should  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  conversation ; 
and  though  unguarded  in  his  phrases,  generally 
using  that  that  his  whimsical  imagination  first  offer- 
ed, he  would  not  tolerate  indelicate  conversation 
in  others.  .  ,  ; 
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"  But  I  am  no  scholar,"  said  Crispin,  "  no 
more  than  Stevey  Duck."*  "So  much  the 
better,"  said  the  dean:  "then  much  learn- 
ing hath  not  made  thee  mad,  like  some  per- 
nicious coxcombs,  who  make  other  people  as 
crazy  as  .themselves  f ;  and  a  Winchester  bushel 
of  wit  and  common  sense  is  better  than  a  Bristol 
barrel  of  Latin  and  Greek,  (laughing  all  the 
while,)  aye  measured  out  by  your  honest  fellow- 
ship-porters, master  Crii^in;  so  lefs  have  no 
more  of  this  mawkishness." 

"  Well,  if  your  reverence  will  have  it,  a  cer- 
tain alderman  was  drawn  into  a  dilemma,  touch- 
ing poetry,  one  night,  at  the  Mitre."  "  Poetry 
—  good  Lord !"  exclaimed  the  dean ;  "  Old  Sir 
Francis  Child  :|:,    I   suppose."     "  No,  sir,   you 


*  Steven  Duck,  the  thresher,  a  s^lf-taught  poet, 
patronised  by  Queen  Caroline. 

f  He  had,  moreover,  a  great  aversion  for  specu* 
latists,  and  had  no  patience  with  pedants.  He  was 
so  partial  to  punning,  and  so  reputed  for  his  pun- 
isms,  that  he  used  to  say,  ^^  None  despised  that 
talent  but  those  tvho  tvere  'without  it.** 

X  Sheriff  and  alderman,  reputed  in  his  day. 
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have  not  hit  upon  him."  <<  Then,  Old  Sir  Fdix 
VeasX^^  said  the  dean :  Crispin  shook  his  head. 
**  Was  it  Sir  Humphrey  Parsons  ?'*  "  No ; 
111  mention  no  names,"  said  Crispin.  ^'  One 
guess  more,"  said  the  dean;  <<01d  Sir  John 
BulL"  *  ^'  ril  mention  no  names,  nor  have  ctny 
digressions^^  said  Crispin,  laughing  in  his  torn ; 
^^Very  &ir,"  said  the  dean,  clapping  Iiim  on  the 
shoulder;  ^^you  are  an  honest  fellow,  mikster 
Crispin ;  now  we  are*  quits   again.     Well,    go 


on.*' 


^  This  said  alderman,  then,  who  has  no 
small  weight  in  the  ward,  was  rudely  attacked 
by  an  impudent,  pragmatical^  purse-proud,  ig- 
noramus, of  one  of  the  courts  in  Guildhall,  who 
had  feathered  his  nest,  and  cared  for  nobody. 
This  over-bearing  wrangler,  what  with  his  law 
and  scraps  of  Latin,  out-argued  all  the  neigh- 
bouring ward,  ruled  the  roast,  and  interrupted 
conviviality  at  half  the  taverns  round  about. 
His  manner  was  terrific  to  these  peaceable  cits. 
The   alderman  had  advanced  something  con- 


Sheriffis  and  aldermen  reputed  in  their  day. 
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ceming  Milton,  and  quoted  a  few  lines  correctly 
enough.  *  Where  the  devil  did  you  read  that? 
said  the  lawyer;  ^  that^s  a  book  above  your  ciit» 
I'd  be  sworn.'  *  Better  not  swear  at  all/  said 
the  worthy  alderman,  turning  his  back  upon 
him.  *  One  thing  I'd  swear,'  said  the  lawyer, 
highly  a£Bronted,  *  that  you  don't  quote  six  lines 
more  for  all  the  gold  in  Threadneedle  Street,' 
accompanying  his  assertion  with  an  oath  and  a 
boisterous  laugh,  looking  round  for  applause; 
*  no  !  neither  you  nor  any  one  present'  *  That's 
more  than  you  can  take  upon  yourself  to  say,' 
said  I.  <  Cobblers  stick  to  their  stalls,'  said  he^ 
sneeringly ;  ^  who  the  devil  do  you  think  would 
argue  with  such  a  penny  chandler  as  you?^ 
^  Thaf  s  not  honourable,  sir,'  said  I ;  *  you  chal- 
lenged the  company.' 

"  ^  Bravo !  master  Tucker,'  exclaimed  all 
voices.  *  What  do  you  know  about  Milton  ?  said 
the  lawyer ;  *  I'd  bet  you  fifty  pounds  you  know 
no  more  of  poetry  than  a  coster-monger,  nor  of 
rhetoric  than  his  jack^-a^s.'  ^  I  have  iio  money 
to  fool  away,'  said  I ;  ^  but  I'll  prove  before  this 
worthy  company,  I  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  you,  tor  aU  your  law,  and  Latin  to  boot.' 
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He  could  not  flinch  from  the  match,  and  we  set 
to  like  fighting  cocks ;  — ^  Ding-dong,  hammer 
and  tongs,"  said  the  Dean ;  <<  PeU-mell,"  said 
Crispin;  <<  Hip  and  thigh,"  said  the  Dean, 
laughing,  <^  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Phi* 
listine,  with  the  same  weapon  too ;  heigh,  master 
Crispin  ?'  "  Yes,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  an- 
swered the  merry  bookseller,  '^  till  he  turned 
all  shame  and  confusion ;  as  white  as  your  re- 
verence's band.  Oh !  how  I  made  him  fume 
and  shake,  the  impudent  gc^-magog,  as  I  gal- 
Ic^ped  over  him  upon  tropes  and  figures,  flou- 
rishing to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders, 
long  words,  such  as  '  allegorically,  metaphori- 
cally, metonymically,  and  synecdocheally.*  Yes, 
sir,  I  laid  about  him  with  ^  personification,  an- 
tithesis, interrogation,  exclamation,  amplifica* 
tion,'  and  winded  him  so  close  with  ^  iambics, 
dactyls,  amphibrachs,  and  spondees,'  for  all  his 
quirks  and  quibbles,  and  doubling,  the  hard- 
mouthed  sophist,  before  I  reached  my  climax, 
that  the  big-wigs  shook  the  ashes  out  of  their 
pipes,  one  by  one,  in  silent  admiration,  gazing 
and  staring  at  my  wondrous  learning,  attentive 
as  a  crowded  clod-hopping  jury-box  to  the  long- 
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spun  charge  of  a  new-made  judge.  But  the 
best  on't  is,  your  reverence,  I  ridded  the  house 
of  the  nuisance,  hunted  him  fairly  out  of  the 
field,  out  of  the  parish,  and  out  of  the  ward ; 
and  I  am  now  an  authority  on  every  learned 
question,  and  Crispin  Tucker  would  be  backed, 
right  or  wrong,  for  any  sum,  against  both  the 
Universities." 

^'  Thou  art  verily  the  merriest  rogue  1  have 
yet  encountered  in  all  my  peregrinations,  master 
Crispin,"  said  the  dean;  "and  I  have  tickled 
some  comical  trout  from  their  holes  in  my  time 
too.  When  I  am  sworn  lord  mayor,  you  shall 
be  dubbed  city  laureate ;  that's  certain,  master 
Crispin ;  for  a  butt  of  sack  would  be  better  be- 
stowed on  you,  than  on  that  ungodly*,  'scape- 
grace, ode-making  owl  in  the  West  Faith, 
man,  you  are  right ;  I  shotdd  like  to  change  my 
wig  for  a  conjuring  cap,  and  seat  myself  amidst 
these  wagering  gorn^agons ;  though  they  seem 


*  Cibber,  poet  laureate. 
<  <  Let  ******  Billingsgate,  my  daughter  dear, 
Support  his  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  rear.' 
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cold,  phlegmatic,  sour  wights,  what  I  have  seen 
of  them  in  their  shops  and  comiting-houses**' 
"  Yes,  your  reverence,  but  completely  metar 
morphosed  at  night;  gruff  and  grumpy,  with 
the  pen  stuck  in  the  ear ;  frank  and  free,  with  a 
napkin  tucked  under  the  chin.  That's  the  time 
for  a  needy  poet  to  beg  or  borrow.  Blessed  be 
God !  I  want  for  nothing;  but  if  I  did,  good  Lonf! 
I  might  take  a  lease  of  all  Paternoster  Row. 
Ah  !  I've  ofltimes  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
that  Apollo  and  the  Muses  never  got  a  footing 
within  the  walls ;  for  your  cits,  with  all  their 
tare,  tret,  and  clof!^  are  mighty  kind  to  the  poatm 
Jack  Laguerre  *,  who  is  a  clever,  merry  fellow, 
and  a  physiognomist,  says,  *  The  lines  of  bene- 
volence are  strongly  marked  on  many  of  their 
moon-faced  worships.' " 

<^  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  what !  Jack  is  a  friend  of 


*  John  Laguerre,  son  of  him  alluded  to  by  Pope 
— "  Where  spratvljhe  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre" 
Jack  Laguerre  was  a  high  fellow,  a  great  hun^ourist, 
wit,  singer,  player,  caricaturist,  mimic,  and  a  good 
scene  painter ;  and  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
merry  age,  known  to  every  body  worth  knowing. 
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your's,  too,  aye  ?  I  know  master  Laguerre ;  his 
fame  is  rung  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's 
Channel,  How  is  the  spark  ?*  "  Thank  your 
reverence,  he  may  answer  for  himself,  if  it  be 
your  pleasure,  for  he  is  overhead."  "  No,  no," 
replied  the  dean;  ^^you  are  upon  honour;  it 
must  not  be  known  that  I  have  crossed  your 
threshold ;  so,  &re  you  well,  master  Crispin ; 
silence  is  the  word,  (placing  his  finger  upon  his 
lip,)  and  perchance  we  may  meet  again." 


a  6 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SOME   MORE    VISITORS. 


The  Dean  had  no  sooner  taken  his  departure 
from  Crispm  Tucker^s,  than  the  delighted  book- 
seller opened  a  jib  door,  which  I  well  remember, 
that  went  from  the  side  of  the  shop  to  a  steep 
narrow  staircase,  and  called  to  Laguerre  — 
"  Jack,  come  down  if  you  have  any  grace,  and 
hear  the  news."  "  That  wiU  not  do,"  said  La- 
guerre, having  been  too  often  taken  in  by  the 
same  stratagem;  ^^  'twill  not  do,  my  old  sinner ; 
I've  seen  the  lions  washed  too  often."  "  'Tis 
your  loss,"  said  Crispin,  and  then  shut  the 
door. 

Laguerre  was  a  great  newsmonger;  and  it 
was  a  common  amusement  with  the  roguish 
Crispin,  when  he  wanted  to  seduce  him  from  his 
studies  to  join  in  a  gossip,  to  play  upon  his 
curiosity,  and  bait  his  hook  with  the  fabrieation 
of  some  extraordinary  report,  which  the  other 
swallowed  with  avidity. 
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Jack,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  wanted 
Crispin,  used  to  pretend  to  have  sketched  some- 
thing lively  m  caricature;  and  then  he  an- 
nounced it  by  a  certain  number  of  knocks  upon 
the  floor.  The  usual  signal  was  given,  and 
Crispin  sat  enjoying  his  impatience ;  saying  to 
himself  "Thumpaway,copper-scratcher."  La- 
guerre  knocked  louder  still. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  now  ?'  said  the 
bookseller,  again  opening  the  door,  and  listen- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  "  Come  up,  if 
you  have  any  Christian  charity;  if  not,  stay 
down  and  be  hanged,"  said  Jack.  "  Hang  me 
if  I  do,"  answered  Crispin ;  "  let  your  under- 
strappers carry  butter  to  cats ;  he  that's  courted 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  be  poet-laureate  to 
the  giants  in  Gruildhall,  is  no  longer  crony- 
monger  with  a  garretteer."  "  If  I  come  down, 
the  devil  may  bite  the  feast,"  said  Jack ;  "  and 
I  will  not  do  another  for  love  nor  money." 
"  Oh  !  Oh  !  say  you  so  ?  then  I  must  mount." 
So  up  Crispin  went,  muttering,  "  Now  if  this  is 
another  sham  cry  of  wolf,  the  devil  may  cry  war- 
mutton  for  me."  The  truth  is,  that  Laguerre 
had  drawn  a  humorous   design  of  a  tavern- 
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dinner,  to  which  Crispin  had  recently  been  in- 
vited, and  was  etching  a  private  plate  of  the 
group,  which  was  composed  from  the  booksel- 
ler's description  of  the  party,  who  had,  more- 
over, printed  an  account  of  the  worthies    to 
accompany  the  plate.    These  burlesques  were 
not  made  public,  and  copies  were  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  certain  number  of  Crispin's  pa- 
trons, for  their  private  port-folios.     My  great 
imcle  Zachary  was  one  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  bookseller  and  the  artist,  and  I  remember 
some  five  or  six  of  Laguerre's  comical  satires 
in    this   way.     That  very  humorous    one    in 
question,  J  am  enabled  to  describe  firom  a  pen- 
and-ink  copy,  made  many  years  ago  by  my  old 
friend  Julius  Rysbrac,  the  sculptor,  and  the  in- 
scription from   poor   Forest's  scrap-book,    by 
favour  of  a  relation  of  Langford,  the  auctioneer, 
who  sold  his  effects. 

Laguerre,  who  worked  only  by  fits  and  starts, 
when  he  was  sulky  with  society,  used  to  seclude 
himself  in  the  bookseller's  first  floor,  and  study 
in  a  bow-windowed  back-room  that  projected 
over  the  Thames,  and  trembled  at  every  half- 
ebb-tide.    Jack  executed  all  his  plates  off  hand. 
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This  chamber  of  arts  was  celebrated,  like  Friar 
Bacon's  study,  for  many  inventions  which  are 
now  buried  in  the  great  pit-hole  of  oblivion* 
Here  Hogarth,  in  early  life,  once  sojoomed, 
and  etched  and  engraved  for  old  John  Bowles, 
of  the  Black  Horse,  Comhill;  and  this  reminds 
me  of  a  rude  skietch  of  the  sanctum^  drawn 
with  a  pen  by  that  oddity  Liotard,  which  I  will 
presently  exhibit,  at  length. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Monsey  describe  this  curi- 
ous old  apartment,  as  like  one  of  the  alchemists' 
laboratories  from  the  pencil  of  the  elder 
Teniers  —  a  complete  smoke-stained  confusion- 
ary,  with  a  German-stove,  crucibles,  pipkins, 
nests  of  drawers,  with  rings  of  twine  to  pull 
them  out;  here  a  box  of  asphaltum,  there  glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  varnishes,  dabbers,  gravers, 
etching-tools,  walls  of  wax,  obsolete  copper- 
plates, many  engraved  on  both  sides,  caricfa- 
tures,  and  poetry  scribbled  over  the  walls,  a 
pallet  hung  up  as  an  heir-loom,  the  colours 
dry  upon  it,  hard  as  stone,  an  easel,  all  the 
multifarious  arcanaUa  for  engraving,  and,  last 
of  all,  a  prhiting-press. 
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This  was  a  press  for  copper-plate  printing, 
and  gave  occasion,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  the 
caricature.  Jack  Laguerre  was  holding  the 
blankets  over  a  newly-engraved  plate,  to  take  a 
proof,  whilst  Bowles  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
leverof  tlje  press,  and  Crispin  Tucker  kindling  the 
charcoal  fire,  with  his  lips  pouched  out,  Uke  those 
of  a  blackmoor  blowing  the  French-horn.  Old 
Bowles's  exclamation,  when  a  plate  was  in  hand, 
was,  bite  it  in  deep  ;  in  allusion  to  which  a  label 
from  his  mouth  is  inscribed,  ^'  Jack !  is  it 
black?"  To  which  the  artist  answers,  "  Black  as 
your  muzzle;  'twill  print  as  many  as  the  Mint." 
(Old  Bowles  was  nick-named  Black*  Jack;) 
Crispin,  at  the  same  time  he  is  blowing  the 
sparks  of  the  charcoal,  exclaims,  ^^  There  is  no 
more  warmth  in  the  coal,  than  in  the  Cornhill 
flint;"  a  fourth  head  is  introduced  in  shadow 
behind  a  door,  peeping  in,  from  which  also 
issues  a  label.  Inscribed — 

<'  Go  tramp  this  griping  city  round, 
<«  Go  take  the  Criers  bell, " 
**  Go  cry,  0-yez !  a  wight  is  found, 
"  Who  treats  the  artists  well  !1 
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*\Who  takes  a  Black'Horse  for  his  sigiii 
'<  He  being  a  driving  man ; 
**  A  rogue  in  the  print-selling  line ; 
*^  Show  me  his  match  who  can ! 

"  Whose  muzzle  black,  and  brazen  front, 
**  Will  never  change,  depend  upon't, 
"  Until  a  greater  Jew  be  found, 
"  To  buy  engraving  by  the  pound .'" 
So  says  GidielmuSy  the  copper "Scratcher. 

This  whimsical  satire,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bindley,  alluded  to  the  said  old  John 
Bowles,  of  the  Black  Horse,  in  Comhill,  hav- 
ing boasted  that  he  bought  some  of  the  early 
engravings  on  copper  of  the  inimitable  Hogarth 
at  so  much  per  pound.  And  here  it  may  be 
observed,  that  until  the  period  when  John  Boydell 
opened  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the  Unicom, 
corner  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  the  English 
engravers  worked  for  such  low  prices,  that  a 
journeyman  mechanic  could  procure  more  by 
his  labour  than  these  ingenious  artists.  Boy- 
dell, an  engraver  himself^  worthy  man !  was  the 
first  publisher  who  established  a  more  liberal 
system  for  the  encouragement  of  native  talent. 

It  was  then  in  this  literary  chamber,  up  one 
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pair  of  stairs,  that  Crispin  Tucker  and  Laguerre 
held  their  gossip  about  the  visit  from  the  Dean. 
"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  what  is  this  news  then?* 
**  O  Lord!  there  will  be  rare  doings  on  the 
bridge  to-night,"  answered  the  bookseller.  — 
"  What  ?  an  illumination  ;  hey,  Crispin  ?" 
**  Yes,  have  you  not  heard  the  guns  ?"  "  No 
—  what  !  a  general  illumination,  my  boy  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  Crispin,  laughing,  "  we  are 
going  to  set  the  Thames  on  ale  !" 

"  What's  to  come  next?'  said  Laguerre,  as 
he  stirred  the  air-bubbles  from  the  aqua-fortis 
upon  the  copper-plate  with  a  feather :  "  this  is 
an  emblem  of  your  calling,  you  lying  fright  of 
a  poet,  making  bubbles  with  a  goose  quilV^ 

"  But  this  is  no  bubble,"  said  Crispin  ;  "  I 
have  had  a  visitor,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  —  yes,  come  on  purpose  to  see  the  lions 
of  London  Bridge :  and  is  not  that  neim  P 
Now,  guess  a  month,  and  you'll  be  never  the 
wiser." 

"  The  great  men  of  the  city,  no  doubt,"  said 
Laguerre ;  "  and  you  are  to  be  dubbed  lord 
mayor's  fool."  "  Guess  again,  you  are  not  far 
from  the  mark,"   said  Crispin.     "  Giants  and 
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lord  mayors !  I  know  of  no  other  great  wooden 
worthies/'  said  Jack,  **  and  I  will  guess  no 
more/'  "  What  think  you  of  a  poet-laureate 
of  the  city  ?"  "  Why/'  said  Jack,  "  you  would 
not  be  the  first  *;  but  what  does  all  this  mighty 
mystery  portend?'  "  What  think  you  of  a 
great  don  from  Button's,  Jack,  hey  ?  The 
giant  Gulliver,  Jack  ?"  "  Why,  Swift  has  not 
been  poking  yo^Aut,  sure?"  "  But  he  has 
though,"  "  ThMfevil !"  said  Laguerre ;  "  has 
he  found  me  out  too?  Why,  what  card  are  you 
playing  now  !  what  new  prank,  hey  ?"  **  None, 
on  my  conscience.  Jack ;  he  came  bolt  into  the 
shop ;  we  had  a  comical  dialogue,  and  I  smoked 
him  at  once ;  said  I  to  myself,  if  you  are  not 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  I  am  not  the  son  of  old 
Giles  Tucker  of  Knock-FergusJ*  "  That's  like 
enough,"  said  Jack,  laughing.  "  No,  nor  the  son 
of  his  wife,"  said  Crispin :  "  will  that  do  ?" 
"  I'm  not  sure  that  your  mother  was  a  wife," 


*  There  was  one  poet-laureate  in  the  city,  Elkanah 
Setthy  who  died  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Gerard 
Conyers,  1724, 
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added  Jack.  "  Well  then,"  retorted  Crispin, 
*^  as  sure  as  he,  that  was  called  your  father, 
murdered  the  saints."  "  Then  that's  sure 
enough,"  answered  the  lively  Laguerre ;  "  and 
now  answer  me,  man,  what  hue  and  cry  sent 
him  hither  ?'  "  My  wit,  master  Jack ;  my 
learning ;  but  march  down  to  the  shop,  and  I'll 
let  you  into  the  secret" 

Jack  had  meanwhile  poiu|d  the  aquafortis 
from  the  plate,  and  down  flly  went,  joking  as 
usual  all  the  way,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
story,  Crispin  exclaimed,  "  The  devil !  here  he 
is  again — mum^  Jack  !  this  is  a  secret;  you  are 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  know  nothing!"  when 
in  bounced  the  great  man,  with  two  others  in 
his  train.  "  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  by  the 
Lord  !"  whispered  Laguerre  ;  "  rare  times,  my 
worthy  cobbler." 

"  Well,  old  acquaintance,  you  doubtless  did 
not  expect  to  see  me  again  so  soon.  I  have 
brought  you  a  gentleman  whom  you  do  know 
it  seems;"  (Arbuthnot  had  bought  prints  of 
him.)  "  Your  most  humble  servant,  sir,''  said 
Crispin,  bowing ;  "  I  have  that  honour."  "  And 
another  gentleman  whom  you  ought  to  know," 
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bringing  Pope  right  in  front  of  the  obsequious 
bookseller,  who,  somewhat  confused,  bowing 
lower  still,  stammered,  "This  —  this  —  is  an 
honour  I  am  not  worthy  of,  t^verend  sir." 
"  For  why?"  said  Swift,  briskly.  "  For  my 
presumption,"  answered  the  mealy-mouthed 
Crispin  Tucker.  Pope  smiled  graciously,  and 
shaking  his  head,  said,  "  Well,  well !  we  bring 
the  oUve-branch,  good  man ;  but  yet,  methinks, 
one  of  your  wi^^^ter  Tucker,  might  be  con- 
tent to  trade  with  the  *  Aises  on  his  own 
bottom." 

Swift  had  business  at  the  Bank,  and  going 
through  Stocks-market*,  met  Pope  and  Ar- 
buthnot  in  the  doctor's  chariot,  when  the  doctor 
desired  the  coachman  to  "  pull  up,"  and  asked, 
"  Why,  Mister  Dean,  what  brought  you  to  this 
part  of  the  world?"  "  Why,"  replied  the 
Dean,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  questioned, 
"what  brought  me  here?  why,  as  the  clowns 
have  it,  my  legs ,"  when  recollecting  himself,  for 


*  Stocks-market,  on  the  site  of  which  stands 
the  Mansion  House,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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his  imagination  was  prompt  at  a  frolic,  ^^  but  as 
they  refuse  to  oarry  me  to  London  Bridge,  where 
I  &in  would  go,  you,  and  that  other  idler,  may 
iQake  room,  and  set  me  down,  and  then  you  may 
record  one  beneficial  act  to  save  a  misspent  day," 
opening  the  door  to  let  down  the  step  for  him- 
selfi  "Stay  awhile — not  so  fast,'*  said  the 
doctor;  "you  have  only  your  own  consent, 
bold  man;  we  admit  you  here  but  on  one  con* 
dition,  namely,  that  y<>ur|^H  with  Pope  and 
I  to  Cork  Stroil  ana  tafe  your  mutton/' 
"  Well,  well,  come,  I  strike  the  bargain,  here 
in  open  market,"  sfdd  the  dean;  "'tis  of  no 
use  haggling  in  these  times,  for  many  words 
pile  not  the  measure:  is  not  that  a  true 
saying,  my  pretty  maid  ?"  addressing  himself  to 
a  plump  market  woman  close  by.  "  Yes,  your 
worship,"  said  the  laughing  jade ;  "  and  I  wish 
you'd  write  it  on  the  pump  there,"  poiiitingto 
the  base  of  King  Charles's  statue;  "  for  I 
warrant  you  it  would  be  doing  more  service 
among  our  wrangling  neighbours  than  all  your 
preaching  in  the  pulpit." 

When  he  had  got  into  the  carriage,  Swift 
cried,  clapping  his  hands,  "  Now  I  have  you. 
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boys ;  the  fates  you  kncm  mil  have  it  so ,  and 
you,"  turning  to  Pope,  "  shall  be  brought  fiwje 
to  face  with  your  rhyming  rival ;  for  I  have  paid 
the  rogue  a  visit,  and  he  is  the  veriest  original 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bell."  Pope  smiled ; 
*^  Doctor,  we  are  caught  in  one  of  his  snares 
again."  "Yes,"  said  Arbuthnot :  "but  if  Swift 
does  not  have  a  care,  for  all  his  wiles,  and  stra- 
tagems, his  clerical  caput  may  yet  get  reverence 
on  the  gate  an^Hk  the  other  rebels :  and  I  do 
think  I  should  'know  his  ♦ont  —  the  native 
bronze  would  glisten  in  the  sun !"  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied Pope,  "  The  dean's  head,  like  the  saints  of 
old,  will  shed  histre  post  mortuum!*  "  What 
think  you  of  that.  Swift?  there's  a  Twickenham 
grace;  hey!"  said  Arbuthnot.  "Think!" 
said  the  dean ;  "  why,  how  the  geese  gabble 
when  they  are  netted.  Faith  !  you  and  Pope, 
one  had  thought,  were  too  old  birds  to  be  caught 
with  chaff!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  you 
would  know  me  by  my  front,  forsooth  ! 

^<  Tarn  the  miller  is  dead, 

Tarn  the  miller  is  dead ; 

Set  up  in  the  tower 

For  stealing  of  flour, 
And  there  he  sits  nodding  his  head." 
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Thus  gaily  did  the  worthy  triumvirate  drive 

on  to  Crispin  Tucker*s. 

*  %  *  *  * 

"  But,  where  is  this  portfolio  of  Laguerre's  ? 
Jack  has  not  given  us  the  slip,  sure  ?''  said  the 
dean.  "  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  had," 
replied  Crispin  ;  "  he  is  grown  the  shyest  man 
alive ;"  when  going  to  the  passage,  he  added, 
"  yes,  your  reverence,  he  has  taken  himself  out 
at  the  side  door,  and  I  shall^^no  more  of  him 
to-day.  Jack  wiUtiever  exhimt  his  handy  works 
but  when  he  is  in  the  humour,  and  that  of  late  is 
not  often."  "  Poor  Laguerre,"  said  the  dean  ; 
**  I  know  him  of  old ;  Jack  was  not  bom  for  a 
misanthrope,  and  we  must  meet^gain." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  Cork  Street?" 
said  Arbuthnot,  looking  at  his  watch:  ^^so, 
Master  Tucker,  farewell,  and  many  thanks  for 
the  amusement  you  have  afforded."  "  But  we 
have  not  seen  this  etching  of  the  dinner-scene," 
said  the  dean ;  "  and  Mister  Pope  came  here  on 
purpose,  having  a  taste  for  caricature."  "  Not 
I,"  said  the  poet.  **  Well,  well,  for  roguish 
squibs  and  audacious  traits  of  character."  "  Not 
exactly  so  neither."     "  No,  nor  for  a  spirt  of 
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graphic  humour,  I  suppose;  no€tomach  for  wit 
and  drollery.  What  a.  sour  monk !  Well, 
Doctor,  you  and  I  are  under  no  spiritual  re- 
straint ;  we  dare  carry  dispensations  in  our  ^ 
pockets  to  laugh  when  we  list;  so  a  fig  for  the 
Vatican,  and  let  us  see  this  said  groupi  of  Jack 
Laguerre's." 

The  bookseller  laid  the  sketch  upon  the 
counter,  when  Jus  illustrious  visitors  were 
mightily  amusedl^vthe  oddity  of  the  charac- 
ters it  exhibited.  "  What  variety  of  genus  of 
the  same  species  /*'  said  Pope.  "  One  would 
have  thought  that  these  turtle-loving  gentry 
were  a  plump,  round,  blunt-visaged  fraternity, 
with  masks  squeezed  in  the  same  mould; 
whilst  here  is  choice  enough  to  pick  a  sign  for 
each  parish.  Faith,  I  never  saw  a  work  of 
greater  merit  in  its  way.  This  is  surely  a  new 
art,  Mister  Dean.  What  think  you.  Doctor  ?'* 
<*  Yes,"  replied  Arbuthnot;  "  I  have  thought  so 
some  time,  and  vasdy  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
burlesque  in  poetry ;  for  no  labour  of  the  brain 
can  depict  these  whimsical  contours,  nor  stamp 
on  the  mind  the  impression  of  such  non-die- 
scripts,  as  this  super-magical  art,  which  con- 
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jures  up  not  merely  the  spirit,  but  the  substoi^ 
tial,  wealthy,  broad-bottomed  cits,  to  the  veicy 
life.     Faith,  we  should  know  them  again,  i^i 
our  rambles  in  the  streets  and  public  highways.'' 
<<  Now,"  said  the  Dean,  ^^  your  imagination  is 
pvetty  strong, — you  had  doubtless  an  image  c^ 
your  mind  when  you  drew  your  city  ]might :  i^. 
there  any  one  of  these  that  squares  with  your 
notion  of  that  wealthy  hunks  ?     Come,  let  va^ 
hear.  Pope;  this  now   13  aMb^iquiry  worthy 
your  philosophers.**     **  Why,   ye^"   answei^ed 
the  poet;  ^^  here  i^  a  figure  that  is  just  the  maii^^ 
and  here  is  an  instfince  of  association,  palpaUjf^ 
marked,  for  i^e  see  onjy  his  baqk;  bul  it  is  ifa^^ 
wig^  the  buU^,  the  manner  of  sitting,  that  striken 
me ;  if  he  ti^Tied  round  I  should  be  &ce  to  fiic& 
to  Sir  Baalam.  himself !     Now,  who  is  this  raJEHt 
of  weight,   I  pray?**  addressing  the  bookseUcr* 
"  TTia^  isjustj  verily^  such  another"  said  Tuc)(-. 
er ;  '^  but  him   I  must  not  naoie ;  but  if  it  be 
worth  your  hearing  I  will  describe  the  group^ 
but  will  not  point  to  individuals ;  the  cap  nqiust 
be  fitted  on  by  the  spectator.     For  some  of  thejir 
designations  I  am  indebted,  to  Jack  JL^guerre, 
and  heue  ip  our  U$t»    I  need  Qot  repeat  to  yi^ 
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i^everence,"  addressing  himself  to  the  Dean, 
*^  that  this  was  a  wager-dinner."  •*  And  who 
might  be  thy  host,  if  it  be  not  treason  ?"  said 
Pope.  "  None,  Sir,"  answered  Crispin ;  "  none 
at  all ;  it  was  a  topping  sugar  refiner  of  Garlic 
Hythe.  Let  me  see,"  counting  on  his  fingers  ; 
^  first,  came  stumping  Robottom  Progers, 
comb-maker,  of  Morty  Magdaletu  Second, 
curly-wigged  Quu^ey  Rupert,  girdler,  oiMary^ 
cole  Church,  YdPpen^ive,  gentlemen,  I  give 
you  the  hall  and  parish,  properly  St.  Mary-cole 
Church ;  but  we  leave  out  the  saints  here  in 
the  city,"  looking  significantly  at  Pope.*  Pope, 
too  great  to  take  ofience,  smiled  at  his 
waggery.  "  Well,  gendemen,  next  and  thirdly, 
oh !  then  comes  that  wiseacre,  Simon  Keep- 
sake, apothecary,  of  Margaret  Pattens*  Fourth, 
close-fisted  Marmaduke  Tibbs,  goldsmith,  of 
Peter  le  Poor ;  he  is  sleeping  partner  in  a  bank 
too.  Fifth,  Luke  Winterbottom,  leather-seller, 
cUMary^ole  Churchy  the  fettest  man  in  the  ward. 
Sixth,   rosy-cheeked  Geofiry  Small,  (he  is    a 


♦  Mr.  Pope  was  of  the  Romish  church. 
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seventeen-stone  man,  too,)  embroiderer  di  Mary 
Mount  Ha*w.     Seventh,  silent  Nicholas  Merry, 
pewterer,  oiAUr-Hallaws  Barking.     Eighth,  gut- 
tling   Gregory   Exmew,   skinner,   of  Anthony 
Sheer  Hog.     Ninth,  good-humoured  Godfrey 
Fry,  fishmonger,  of  Andrew  Hubbard,     Tenth, 
prosing  Jabus  Kracegirdle,  saddler,  of  Mary-le^ 
Bow.     Eleventh,  long-faced  Richard  How,  bar- 
ber, of  Thomas  Apostle ;  and  the  twelfth,  and 
last,  is  sleepy  Collin   Sprat,ibirrier,  of  Mar- 
garet  Moses.  *    These  were  the  twelve  invited  by 
right  of  wager ;  the  others,  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, make-weights  at  the  feast,  your  Avoir-du- 
pois  men  and  men  of  Troy ;  your  Dry-measure 
men  from  Portsoken,  and  your  men  of  Liquid- 
measure  from  the  Vintry ;  and  here  you  behold, 
gentlemen,"  making  his  bow,  "Jack  has  touch- 
ed them  all  off  to  the  life  !'* 


♦  For  the  information  of  the  court  end  of  the 
town,  be  it  known,  that  Andrew  Hubbard,  Mnrgaret 
Moses,  and  all  the  above-named  parishes,  are  given 
verbatim.  A  lady  of  fashion  once  asked  a  lady 
mayoress  — "  Pray,  my  lady,  who  is  Alderman 
Bury  ?"  ^Aldermanburyy  in  the  ward  of  Crijyplc' 
gate.'] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CHRISTMAS-EVE    AT   AUSTIN   FRIARS.  

DR.    CHAUNCEY's    fire-side. 

^^  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  Dr.  Stukely  *,  as  he 
turned  over  the  Jeaves  of  a  folio  of  humorous 
drawings,  holding  one  of  Boitard'sf  nearly  obli- 
terated sketches  of  some  characters,  known  at 
the  Spiller's  Head  Club  J,  close  to  the  light, 


♦  Dr.  William  Stukely,  an  English  divine  and 
celebrated  antiquary  ;  a  gentleman  of  cheerful  dis- 
position and  playful  manners,  whose  agreeable  chit- 
chat upon  subjects  of  antiquity  made  many  prose- 
lytes to  that  interesting  study.  Like  Dr.  Chauncey, 
he  was  a  collector  of  burlesque  drawings  and  cari- 
catures. Dr.  Stukely  was  born  at  Holbeach,  in 
Lincolnshire,  1687,  and  died  in  1765. 

f  Boitard  was  one  of  the  humourists  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  occasionally  bur- 
lesqued the  eccentricities  so  prevalent  in  his  day. 

t  An  artists'  club  was  established  at  the  Bull's 
Head,  Clare  Market,  about  a  century  ago,  of  which 
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^  that  our  satirists,  of  olden  times,  many  of 
whom  we  know  could  scratch  out  the  human 
jSgure,  as  correctly  as  those  of  Liotard's*  at  any 

Hogarth,  Jack  Laguerre,  Colley  Gibber,  Boitard, 
George  Lambert,  and  others  in  succession,  were 
members.  Jemmy  Spiller  was  also  a  member.  A 
few  months  before  the  death  of  this  lively  come- 
dian, Laguerre  painted  his  portrait,  and  presented 
it  to  the  landlord.  Subsequently  the  BiUFs  Head 
was  superseded,  and  Spiller't^Head  became  the 
sign.  This  head  is  alluded  to  in  %>ille%''s  epitapll, 
written  by  one  of  the  wags  of  the  club,  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Poetic  Butcher  of  Clare 
Market. 

"  The  butchers*  wives  fall  in  hysteric  fits ; 
For  sure  as  they're  alive,  poor  Spiller's  dead ; 
But,  thanks  to  Jack  Laguerre,  we've  got  bis 

head. 
Down  with  your  ready  cole,  ye  jovial  tribe. 
And  for  a  mezzotinto  cut  subscribe  ; 
The  markets  traverse,  and  surround  the  mini; 

It  shall  go  hard,  but  he  shall  be  in  print. 

For 
He  ^as  an  inoffensive  merry  fellow ; 
When  sober  hipp'd,  blythe  as  a  bird  when 
mellow." 

*  Xiotard,  another  eccentric  painter,  who  wore 
^4iy^  Turkish  habit  and  a  long  beards 
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rate,  as  we  see  by  their  missals  *  and  what  not, 
men  who  have  ^own  so  lively  a  talent  for  bur- 
lesque too — is  it  not  strange,  I  say^  Doctor,  that 
they  have  left  us  no  one  single  scrap  of  drd^ving, 
however  roughly  sketched,  that  evinced  a  per- 
ception for  the  whimsical  art  of  caricature  ?* 

"  This  is  a  curious  coincidence,  upon  my 
life,"  said  Dr.  Chauncey,  tiurning  to  my  great- 
uncle  Zachary,  ^^  the  very  subject  we  were  upon 


It  may  be  well  to  observe,  for  the  reputation  of 
these  social  wortlHes,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Spiller's  Head  was  then  very  respectable.  Thehouses 
round  the  market  were  recently  erected  by  Lord 
*Clare ;  and  even  Drury  Lane  must  have  been  once 
of  good  repute ;  for  Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us,  in  hib 
Diary,  <*  That  he  went  to  his  niece's  marriage  with 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Attorney  Montague,  cele- 
brated at  Southampton  Chapel.*'  He  talks  of  mag" 
nificent  entertainment^  and  the  bride  being  bedded  at 
his  sisters  lodgings  in  Drury  Lane! 

*  Many  of  the  ancient  missals  and  MSS.  were 
Illustrated  with  drawings,  various  specimens  of 
which  miiy  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  ingenious  My. 
Strutt;  and  among  tytberstilowns,  posture-masters', 
%nd  tumblers,  exhibiting  feats  similar  to  those  that 
please  the  multitude  at  modem  fairs. 
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SO  late  last  night ;  and  you  lost  a  treat,  Stukely, 
.  which  served  you  right,  for  your  usual  breach 
of  punctuality.  We  went  ov^  to  the  old  church, 
and  by  the  same  token  poor  Sir  Simon  *  is  rat- 
ipg  and  swearing  on  his  couch,  and  wishing  you 
and  I  and  all  other  antiquaries  at  the  deviL" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?'  said  Stukely. 
"  Nothing;  only  that  his  clients  may  whistle  in 
Westminster  Hall,  for  their  amusement  for  the 
next  term,  for  the  gout,  which  he  says,  lay  lurk" 

ing  under  a  grave^stonej  caught  hold ^* 

"  Of  his  cloven-foot,  hey?"  interupted  Alder- 
man Winterbottom.  f  "  Just  so,"  replied 
Chauncey,  laughing.  "  What,  then,  he  has 
got  into  your  hands,  hey,  doctor?  Oh  !  then 
his  clients  may  well  go  whistle,  for  I'll  wager 
my  life  you'll  not  make  out  his  habeas  corpus  for 
a  month  at  least"     The  alderman  was  a  wit. 

'^  Bless  me !   I  feel  concerned  to  hear  this, 


*  Sir  Simon  Urlin,  sergeant  at  law,  a  gentleman 
of  easy  manners  and  sarcastic  humour.  Succeeded 
to  the  recordership  of  London,  1742. 

-{*  Alderman  Winterbottom,  lord  mayor;  died 
in  his  mayoralty,  1 752. 
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and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  not  attending 
you  to  the  church.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
was  there;  and  what  did  the* worthy  sergeant 
say  ?  was  he  pleased  with  the  curious  old  place  ? 
could  he  make  out  the  brass  inscription?"  in- 
quired Dr.  Stukely. 

"  Say. !  Nothing  more  than  it  was  *  vastly 
cold !  and  vastly  old !'  *  Yes,  one  other  ob- 
servation, namely,  *  How  finely  the  voice  rever- 
berates here,'  and  began  to  spout  with  mock 
solemnity,  *  These  lone  waUs  and  story^telling 
(storied)  arches  have  a  character  marking  the 


*  The  church  in  Austin  Friars  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Gothic  remains  in  the  city  of  London.  It 
belonged  to  a  priory  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  was  founded  for  the  Friar's  Eremites  of  the 
order  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  by  Humphry  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  Essex,  1253.  A  part  of  this  once 
spacious  building  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  a 
congregation  of  Germans,  and  other  strangers,  who 
fled  hither  from  religious  persecution,  and'  ordered 
it  to  be  called  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Several  successive  princes  have  confirmed  it  to  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  it  has  been  used  as  a  place  of 
worship. 
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ViSTUES  €f  the  times  deceased^  ^aMUt  echo — 
(here  he  paused,  and  the  old  Dotchman's  * 
gallery  req)onded  —  EIcho) — from  her  hclUam 
chamed  xxwUs^  speaks  to  the  listening  ear  cf 
ccfntempUdion  —  Contemplation  —  an  eewfid 
lesson  qflif^s  mortalitj/  —  Mortality — echoed 
the  church**'  **  Aye !  aye  !"  said  the  lively 
sergeant,  ^^  these  chamel  vaults,  Til  be  boond^ 
were  better  stored  with  vin  de  grave^  than  other 
graves,  to  warm  the  jolly  monks  in  their  devo- 
tions. Faith,  my  teeth  b^in  to  chatter. — 
Spirits  of  ye  sainted  &thers,  adieu  !*'  —  ^^ Adieu  P 


*  There  was,  When  all  the  doors  were  shut,  an 
echo  in  this  church,  possibly  from  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  raised  part  about  the  altar ;  but  on  this 
occasion  a  confederate  voice  was  employed,  to 
BEiake  up  a  tale  for  Dr.  Stukely's  credulity.  I  re- 
collect a  very  pleasing  echo  in  the  passage  of  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  which  was  lost  when  the 
alterations  were  made,  a  few  years  ago,  to  prepaid 
for  some  exhibition.  The  most  distinct  echo,  how« 
ever,  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  near  London, 
was  from  the  bank  of  the  ^ew  River,  turning  to 
the  right  a  few  yards  from  the  City  Road,  which 
distinctly  returned  five  or  six  syllables. 


iAied  the  €^h6.  ^^  That  was  very  like  ^  fautaiBti 
voice,"  said  the  sexton,  looking  aghast.  ^^  Yes, 
very  likfe^*'  said  Sif  Simon ;  "  and  so,  Miister 
Disniai  (giving  him  a  crown  piece)  let's  to  thB 
right-about;"  and  as  the  old  grey-headed  man  * 
tocked  the  door  of  the  Godiic  porch,  and  held 
the  lantetn  to  the  ground,  (whidi  was  covered 
f^di  snow,)  to  light  the  party  across  to  Dri 
Ghauncey^s  ste^,  the  man  ^nf  law  jgaify  ^^ 
fynHlH  the  ballad  of  the  Viciv  and  Moses, 

**  And  ril  walk  with  the  lantern  before  you,  , 

Tol  lol  de  dol^  tol  de  rol  toL*^ 

"  How  like — how  Very  like  the  man  I  Whd 
would  believe  him  the  same  being  in  the  wiff 
and  out  of  the  wig?"  said  Dr.  Stukely.  "  Y^s," 
answered  Dr.  ChaiUicey;  <^ahd  here  is  this 
bold  man,  (meaning  my  great-uncle  Zachary,) 


*  The  complete  eouttterpiart  of  this  old  nettoik 
f^  exhibited  in  a  beautiful  interior  df  a  chulriili, 
bV  De  Wit  i  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  CoUectioil 
&t  Old  Masters  at  the  British  Institution)  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  1821. 
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Toitared  to  take  him  to  task  for  his  profima- 
tbn.** 

"And  how  did  he  take  it?  —  These  are 
rongh  gentry  to  arguefy  with,''  said  Alderman 
WinterbottCHn. 

'^  (Ml  I  very  well ; — very  becomingly. — Hard- 
casdes's  admcMiition  was  so  mild. —  so  Christian- 
like— so  benignant,  as  it  always  is  by-the-bye, 
(looking  slyly  under  his  spectacles  at  my  uncle^ 
that  the  other  heard  him  with  great  complais- 
ance, and  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  dis- 
course, took  him  by  the  hand  and  said  —  Sir^ 
lawn  it  was  mrongr  My  uncle  Zachary  shook 
his  head  at  Chauncey  for  his  panegyric — smiled^ 
And  said  nothing. 

This  conversation  took  place  at  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey*s,  over  the  wine  on  a  Christmas  eve  *,  when 


*  (jarrrick  and  Fielding  were  among  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  Doctor's  on  one  of  these 
Christmas-eve  meetings,  and  went  over  to  see  the 
old  church.  Garrick,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
had  a  particular  affection  for  the  observance  of  this 
season  of  social  friendship.    His  verses  to  that  ad- 
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a  party  of  his  friends  had  met,  according  to  an 
old  custom,  to  hail  the  birth  of  Christmas, 
shake  hands,  and  retire,  just  after  twelve* 

"  How  does  it  happenj^"  said  Dr,  Chauncey, 


mirable  designer  of  burlesque,  his  friend,  Mr. 
Henry  Bunbury,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for  a 
present  of  some  Norfolk  game  and  a  humorous 

drawing,  proclaim  his  veneration  for  Christmas. 

*  *  *  «  • 

#  #  #  *  • 

*<  Few  presents  now  to  friends  are  sent. 
Few  hours  in  merry-making  spent ; 
Old  fashioned  folks  there  are  indeed, 
Whose  hogs  and  pigs  at  CHRISTMAS  bleed ; 
Whose  honest  hearts  no  modes  refine, 
They  send  their  puddings  and  their  chine. 
No  Norfolk  turkies  load  the  waggon, 
Which  once  the  horses  could  not  drag  on ; 
And,  to  increase  the  weight  with  these, 
Came  their  attendant  sausages. 
Can  you,  dear  sir,  a  man  of  taste, 
Revive  old  whimsies  gone  and  past  ? 
And  (fie  for  shame !)  without  reproach, 
StuflP  as  you  do  the  Bury  coach  ? 
With  strange  old  kindness,  send  me  presents 
Of  partridges  and  dainty  pheasants." 

&c«  &c*  &c* 


im  wiKfi  And  wikL^liii. 

**  that  your  h^vyers,  ineii  of  so  nitich  kiteUect 
of  elegant  manners  too,  meii  of  such  vast  dis^ 
course,  as  many  of  diem  are,  should  ialtaost  to 
a  man  be  so  barbarously  indifferent  to  the  arts  ? 
— men  who  can  set  you  to  rights  on  all  other 
matters,  yet  commonly  ignorant  as  posts  on 
these? 

«'  Why,"  said  Dr.  Stilkely,  « I  have  ofteaa 
thought  of  this,  but  never  could  resolve  th^ 
question.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mister  Hard- 
castle  ?" 

"  May  it  net  be — that  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, in  its  own  nature,  is  cold,  and  phlegm- 
atic," said  my  great^uncle,  "  and  consequently 
induces  this  indifference  for  tasteful  arts  ?  And 
yet  we  have  seen  men  of  genius  and  general 
taste  amoAg  your  barristers.  Btit^  i'faidi,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  few,  so  gifted,  have  remained 
at  the  bar.  They  have  somehow  contrived  to 
slip  off  the  gown,  when  they  went  a  courting  to 
the  muses." 

"You  kre  right,  said  Chauncey; — "you 
are  right,  Sir ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  any  one  of 
their  numerous  lovers  ever  seriously  popped  the 
^stirni  to  either  of  the  pretty  sisterhood  in  » 
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gown  and  •coif.  Egad^  'twould  be  no  bad  sub- 
ject for  Hogarth,  to  represent  some  love-strickeil 
special  pleader  %  urging  his  suit  in  the  quaint 
terms  of  law^   to  one  of  the  saucy  sisters  of 

Apollo. — What  say  you  of Miss  Thalia,  to 

wit  ?  who  should  be  laughing  in  his  face,  teaiv 
ing  offhis  gown  and  wig, — pointing  at  him,  and 
exclaiming — Now,  Mister  Lawyer,  you  art 
fairly  nonsuited  f* 

^^  Ha^  ha,  ba !  I  am  no  picture-buyer,"  said 
Alderman  Winterbottom,  <^  though  I  have  got 
all  Hogarth's  printed  works*  But  I  would  not 
mind  giving  the  fimny  rdgue  fifty  guineas,  to 
s^e  such  a  paintii^  toudied  off  as  he  could  do 


^  The  prolific  pencil  of  Rowlandson,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  produced  a  very  humorous  drawing  of 
k  beau  lawyer,  on  his  knees,  to  a  oouncing  hoi/den. 
He  is  saying  — 

<<  XiOvely  nymph,  assuage  my  anguish. 
At  your  feet  a  tender  swain.'* 

She  is  pulling  off  his  wig.  But  he  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  old  burly-faced  frights,  which  he  de. 
lights  to  draw  in  contrast  to  female  beauiy.  It  ift 
Ihiserib^a,  this  Spt(M  Pk^ddr. 
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it ;  I  dare  sware  it  would  be  a  capital  piece  of 
humour,  faith  I"   ' 

**  I  do  verily  wonder  with  yoii,  Dr.  Stukely," 
said  Chauncey,  "that  our  old  monks — none  of 
them  should  have  ever  tried  their  hands  at  this 
graphic  method  of  exciting  laughter ;  for  every 
age  from  the  Saxon  times,  aye,  and  even  be- 
fore, no  doubt,  had  its  wits  and  satirists  ;   and 
every  age,  one  may  be  safely  certain,  furnished 
its  due  quota  of  whimsical  characters ;  and,  as 
you  observe,  many  an  old  friar  could  draw  quite 
well  enough  to  mark  the  absurdities  that  con- 
stitute the  broad  burlesque  of  modem  caricatura. 
—  When,  Doctor, — for  you  are  conversant  in 
these  matters, — when,  I  say,  was  England  lack- 
ing oifat  FriarSy  preaching  abstinence  in  Lent : 
piom    Lady-Abbesses  mobbing  slippery   Nimsj 
like  fish-women :  old  Men  ynth  young  Mistressesl 
and  young  Men  with  old  ones :  joking  Tapsters 
and    merry    ALe-mves :    logger^headed  prosing 
Justices :   pompous^     illiterate    Jacks-in'-Offijce : 
know-nothing  School  Masters :  drivelling  Gccffers 
and  termagant  Gommers :  self-starving  Misers  ; 
selfwasting  booby    Heirs:    nincompoop    Fops : 
blustering    Comards:    douUe-chinned  Aldermen 
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(looking  roguishly  at  Winterbottom)  t  pragTna^ 
ticalj  half-mtted  Lam/ers:  drwiken  drivelling 
Clerks:  buxom  Widows,  BXkdi  prudish  Maids? 
—  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  halls  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  echoed  to  the  laughing,  satiri- 
cal monks,  gossiping  over  their  flagons,  yea 
by  cock^  and  nay  by  cock,  long — long  before  old 
Chaucer  sung  his  Canterbury  filgrims. — Yes ! 
I  do  wonder,  when  I  see  what  ludicrous  portraits 
can  be  struck  o£P  thus  easily  with  a  few  scratches 
of  the  pen,  that  none  of  our  mirth-loving  old 
sons  of  the  church  have  left  us  one  single  effort 
of  this  comical  faculty.-^— lam  the  more  puzzled 
to  account  for  this,"  resumed  the  Doctor, 
warmed  by  his  subject,  "  when  I  have  copied 
with  my  poor  scrawling  pencil  so  many  bur- 
lesque representations  carved  beneath  the  stalls 
in  our  ancient  choirs — obviously  satires  upon 
certain  licentious  ones  of  their  right  holy  fra- 
ternity. You  must  have  seen  those  in  King. 
Harry's*  chapel,  in  Westminster — doubtless. 
Doctor?" 


*  No  modern   burlesque  can  exceed  some  of 
these  subjects,   carved  beneath    the   monks'  and 
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^  In  tnAj  I  hatte^"  replied  Dr.  Stakdy; 
^  tnut  me  fer  that,  and  many  odiers  eqoalfy 
whimncaL  Yes,-  gei^eineii,  (addressing  tke 
company,)  ns  antiquaries  are  oft-4iraes  pointed 
at  as  stardied,  graven  bmn-dnnn  mortals,  by 
liiose  who  aever  dream  of  the  gems  of  wit  liiat 
4spsaMe  to  reward  oar  pains,  when  routing  and 
gnkbing  among  the  robhish  of  antiquity.  Oh  ! 
iUs  is  delectable  digging"  said  die  good-hu- 
«aured  doctor,  accompanymg  his  enthuiriasdc 
eixclamation  with  a  hearty  dap  up<m  Alderman 
Winterbottom's  shoulder:  —  "what  say  yon, 
«ny  worthy  sir?' 

"  Say !"  replied  the  Alderman,  roused  from  a 
sort  of  reverie  at  this  dry  gossip  about  the 
monks,  —  "  Say,  Doctor,  (rubbing  his  shoulder,) 
—  why  I  say  this,  you  may  delight  to  dig  in 
your  musty,  fusty,  old  dust-hills ;  but  I  never 
knew  a  parson  yet,  who  would  not  rather  dig 
his  way  into  a  smoking  rump  of  beef.     So,  what 


friars'  seats  in  our  ancient  chapels.  Some  indeed 
are  so  grossly  immoral  and  indecent,  as  to  justify 
the  aspersions  levelled  at  the  priesthood,  prior  to 
the  Reformation* 
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think  you  of  that,  Doctor — Jley  ?  That's  slap 
for  slap.  So  here's  my  hearty  service  to  you, 
and  let  us  hob  and  nob ;  and  hark'ee,  master 
parson,  when  you  next  go  out  upon  a  digging 
expedition,  should  you  /light  upon  a  butt  of 
Malmsey,  bricked  up  by  these  bald-pated  friars, 
there's  no  occasion  to  knock  the  head  in  to  peep 
for  your  Duke  Humphry's*:  take  my  word  for 
it,  your  churchmen  of  old  knew  better  than  spoil 
good  wine  to  pickle  dead  men's  bones.  Aye, 
aye,  master  doctor,  that  begets  your  right  sort 
oi  sparkling  wit ;  worth  a  man's  digging  for. 
Ha — ha — ha  ha,  ha  !  —  What  think  you  of 
that,  gentlemen  ? — Ha — ha !  advise  me  of  such 
a  find,  never  mind  price,  and  I'll  be  your  chap- 
man, master  doctor,  post  you  the  prompt,  and 
give  you  a  tythe  for  your  pains." 


*  Alluding  to  Duke  Humphry's  body  being  found 
in  his  coffin,  preserved  in  a  pickle,  at  St.  Alban's 
Abbey. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MICHA£LMAS*600S£. A    SNUG   DINNER-PARTT 

AT  LITTLE   CHELSEA. 

*'  There     goes    Maty  *    and     Old     Mou- 
sey f ,"  said  Grarrick,  as  he  stood  at  Dr.  Dii- 

*  Dr.  Matthew  Maty,  a  native  of  Holland^  who 
was  not  only  reputed  as  a  physician,  but  for  his 
literary  talents.  He  settled  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.;  became  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was,  for  many  years,  principal  librae 
rian  of  the  British  Museum. 

f  Dr.  Monsey  and  Garrick,  who  had  been  friends 
for  a  long  season,  at  this  period  were  not  invited  to 
the  same  table.  Garrick  had  played  upon  the  Doc- 
tor's credulity,  and  given  him  oiFence.  Among 
other  tricks,  he  persuaded  Monsey,  that  one  even- 
ing, being  anxious  to  see  a  new  actor  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  he  got  another  dressed  in  his  cha^ 
racter  to  walk  on  the  stage,  and  act  as  his  substi- 
tute, whilst  he  posted  off  to  gratify  his  curiosity ; 
and  that  he  hastened  back,  and  re-assumed  his 
part  without  discovery!  This  extravagant  story 
was  industriously  propagated  by  Monsey,  the  next 
day,  and  naturally  procured  him  the  railleryof  all 
the  wits. 
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card's  *  bow-window ;  "  I  suppose  they  have 
clubbed  together  for  a  chatter-box,  and  a  pretty 
piece  of  antiquity  it  is,  I'll  be  sworn  it's  as  old 
as  the  Doctor.'* 

"  That  you  may  with  safety,"  said  old  Squire 
Crawford,  of  Fox  Ordinary ;  "  for  I  can  remem- 
ber it  on  this  road  for  fifty  years  at  least,  and  it 
was  a  cripple  then.  Egad,  I  would  not  trust 
myself  in  such  a  leathern  convenience,  even 
across  your  bowling-green,  for  a  trifle;  for  it 
would  make  a  cripple  of  me.  To  be  sure,  the 
two  doctors  together  would  not  make  half  my 
weight;  for  one  is  skin-and-grief,  and  the 
other  grief-and-skin.  I'd  wager  a  dozen  of  wine 
they  are  going  to  eat  Michaelmas  Goose  and 
Mulligatawny,  with  Tiger  Clarke  f,  at  Parsons, 

*  Dr.  Ducarel,  the  antiquitary,  keeper  of  the 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  It  is  he  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Gale,  who  are  represented  measuring  the  floor 
in  the  curious  print  of  the  interior  of  the  Gothic 
chapel,  that  stood  upon  old  London  Bridge. 

f  Tiger  Clarke,  so  called  from  the  marvellous 
tales  which  he  used  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
of  that  terrific  animal ;  particularly  of  one  that  was 

killed  by  a  Hindoo  girl,  whose  skull  held  a  bushel 
of  rice. 
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Green.  Old  Monsey,  who  finds  fault  with  efery* 
tbing,  dined  there  this  day  two  years,  and  swore 
he  smelt  the  curry  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  and 
Maty  says  his  clothes  perfumed  the  British^ 
Museum  for  a  calendar  month.  Monsey,  raore-^ 
over  said,  ^  He  shall  not  catch  me  in  a  net,  baited 
with  goose  again;  though  one  thing  is  certainy 
that  I  shall  never  dread  meeting  with  another 
as  old  and  as  tough  as  he,  for  that  must  have 
been  the  parent  stocky  from  the  Armada-gander  * 
down  to  the  present  Michaelmas,  CNd  Stdl^. 
1775.'" 

"  Talking  of  that  chaise,"  said  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  *'  I  can  furniish  you  with  a  history  of 
it  which  I  picked  up  from  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor  f  ,  as  I  sat  gossipping  with  Mr.  Richard 

*  The  joyful  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  arrived  on  Michaelmas-day,  and  was  com- 
municated to  Queen  Elizabeth  whilst  at  dinner 
partaking  of  a  goose.  Hence  the  origin  of  eating 
that  savoury  dish  pn  Michaelroas-day. 

f  Miss  Beauclerk  who  occupied  the  apartments 
n(sxt  to  Mr.  Dalton's,  on  the  ground-floor  of  St* 
Jumes's  Palace,  looking  into  the  gardens,  —  those 
whjch  h^4  bi^en  tenanted  by  L«4y  Yarmouth,  of 
court  celebrity,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
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Dalton  *)  one  ey^iing  lately,  in  St  Jame&'sr 
Palace,  This  lady  got  the  information  from  his 
Majesty,  who  appears  to  know  more  of  the  do« 
mestic  history  of  the  ocHnntry  than  any  man  in  it* 
One  day  came  down  to  Windsor  a  markets 
gardener  and  his  family,  to  keep  the  daughter's 
wedding ;  the  young  folks  had  a  smart  chariot, 
and  their  friends  were  equally  well  accommb*-- 
dated:  but  the  father  and  mother^  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  vehicle,  joined  the  cavalcade  in  -^^ 
thi^  identical  chaise,  which  stands  at  the  White 
Horse  inn,  behind  Chelsea  church,  which  you 
n^jist  know,    Doctor,  —  the   Queen-Elizabeth- 


*  Richard  Dalton,  a  portrait-painter,  who  ob- 
tained the  notice  of  his  late  Majesty,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  soon  aftar  becoming  king,  eqfiployed. 
him  to  go  to  Venice ;  where,  in  company  with  the 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  he  purchased  the  fine 
Canalettis  which  adorn  the  hall  of  Buckingham 
House,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  choice  books 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  his  Majesty's 
valuable  library.  Mr.  t)alt;on  w^s  appointed  li- 
brarian, and  subsequeptly  keeper  of  his  Majesty's 
drawings  and  medals ;  and,  at  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Knapton,  had  the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  the 
pictures  in  the  voyal  palace& 
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looking  old  building,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane : 
—  there  Dalton,  who  is  curious  in  these  in- 
quiries, went  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact.  *  Do 
walk  with  me  into  the  town,'  said  his  Majesty 
t0  the  Queen :  ^  be  quick,  and  you  may  be  in 
time  to  see  a  trait  of  true  old  English  manners.' 
Her  ^Cajesty,  all  attention  to  the  humour  of  the 
King,  was  attired  in  an  instant,  when,  taking 
..^  the  arm  of  her  royal  spouse,  they  walked  briskly 
^  through  the  gate  of  the  lower  ward  across  to  the 
White  Hart,  just  in  time  to  see  the  party,  after 
their  lunch,  get  into  their  carriages  for  an  airing 
to  the  Forest  Little  did  the  happy  party  dream 
of  the  motive  that  brought  their  Majesties  there, 
when  the  King  received  the  bows  and  courtesies 
of  the  whole  family,  and  got  into  conversation 
with  the  old  people,  wished  them  joy  of  the 
happy  occasion  that  brought  them  to  Windsor, 
and  saw  the  cavalcade  proceed,  overwhelmed 
with  this  royal  and  gracious  condescension. 
,  *  There,  that  is  old  Culpepper,  a  relation  of 
Master  Culpepper,  author  of  the  Herbalist  — 
(a  book  which  all  ladies  should  read,'  said  the 
facetious  King,  laughhig,  — ) '  the  father  of  four- 
teen fine  sons  and  daughters,  —  who  I  remem- 
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ber  bringing  a  cucumber  six-and-twenty  inches 
long  to  my  grandfather  at  Kensington,  when  I 
was  not  four  years  old ;  and  the  hollow-backed 
chaise,  in  which  he  is  now  following  his  sons 
and  daughters,  was  old  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  made 
by  John  Aubrey,  Queen  Anne's  coach-maker, 
in  Long  Acre,  and  given  to  him  by  her  Majesty 
for  curing  her  of  a  fit  of  the  gout;  and  it  has 
been  an  heir-loom  to  the  White  Horse,  at 
Chelsea,  for  more  than  forty  years.  Sir  Hans 
gave  it  to  his  old  butler,  whom  he  set  up  in  the 
inn.'  " 

"  Hoity-toity  !  who  comes  here   in  such  a 
fury  ?".  said  Squire  Crawford.  *    "  Why —what 


*  Squire  Crawford,  who  changed  his  sirname 
from  *****  for  an  estate,  Squire  being  his  christian 
name.  This  retired  merchant  was  a  collector  of 
books  and  pictures,  who  made  his  purchases  with 
greater  liberality  than  judgment,  and .  was  often 
taken  in  by  the  stratagems  of  picture-dealers.  He 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  probity,  and  known  to 
some  of  the  first  wits,  for  whom  he  was  not  unfrc- 
quently  a  match,  as  he  had  a  fund  of  ready  con- 
trivance for  repaying  Garrick,  and  some  other  wags^ 
in  their  own  coin.    Fox's  Ordinary^  where  the  old 
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the  dickens  !  — is  that  your  neighbour,  the  old 
commissioner,  in  a  new  chariot?'  "  Wheugh, 
wh-e-u-gh,"  whistled  the  astonished  Citizen. 
^  Do  you  see  that.  Sir  Joshua  ?   Look,  Mister 

-  Davey  Garrick  !  see,  Doctor !  Ods-boddikins ! 
they  are  going  to  raise  old  Ashmole's  ghost ; 
for  look,  there's  long-legged  Baillie  *  and  fatly 
Grose,  f    Well  done,  old  exciseman ;  a  captain 

^^n  each  side,  planning  a  new  campaign  at  Lang- 
lord's  or  Christie's.  More  pictures,  more  books; 
gallop  away,  dons.  That's  right,  Jonathan ;  ne- 
ver mind  posts  and  pales;  drive  over  every  thing. 


Squire  had  a  counting-hause,  is  a  well-built  square 
court  on  the  west  side  of  Nicholas  Lane. 

*  Captain  Baillie,  who  served  under  the  Duke 

'  of  Cumberland,  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans.     A 

'  celebrated  connoisseur,  amateur  painter  and  en- 

' '  graver  in  imitation  of  Rembrandt :  of  whom  more 

'^reafler. 

f  Francis  Grose,  a  captain  in  the  Surrey  Militia, 
'  -author  of  Antiquities  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
'-  land ;  a  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour ;  a  Classical 
''  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue ;  Local  Proverbs; 
' '  and  a  very  ingenious  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cari- 
cature. A  remarkably  fat  man  ;  a  humourist,  and 
' -most  lively  companion. 


- 1  ...    .•  ; 
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for  my  lady  is  in  her  tantarums.  O  !  sir,  there's 
no  bearing  this  !  the  goose  is  done  to  rags  — 
and  the  fish  !  —  Oh  !  'tis  a  sin  and  a  shame." 

"  Why,  what  —  hey  —  what  does  all  this 
soliloquizing  mean,  Squire  ?  Are  you  crazy, 
man  ?"  said  Garrick. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  — purely  a  litde  &mily  a&ir ; 
Mr.  Commissioner  is  only  (looking  at  his  watch) 
forty-pfive  minutes  past  his  time.— Dawdling  at 
some  stupid  auction,  no  doubt,  says  my  lady  — 
some  trumpery  new  purchase.  —  Did  you  not 
see  a  shining  gold  frame  in  the  carriage.  Sir 
Joshua?" 

,  "  I  did^.sir,"  said  the  knight.     "  What,  then 
the  lady  is  very  punctual,  I  presume ;  and  I 
.  suspect  not  best  pleased  with  these  new  pur- 
chases of  the  good  man's." 

"  You  have  hit  it  -^you  have  knocked  the 
^  right  nail  on  the  head.  Sir  Joshua.     How  the 
deuce  do  you  old  bachelors  find  these  matters 
out?" 

"  I  have  witnessed  these  litde  aberrations  of 
domestic  felicity  now  and  then,"  said  Sir  Joshua, 
smiling;  ^^  and  I  do  not  envy  these  worthy 
captaim  their  reception." 

I  2 
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^  EkiYjr  them,  man !"  said  Garricky  briskly, 

—  •*  why,  they  will  be  yDomdy  received,  no 
doubt;  though  I  see  no  occasion  for  this 
mighty  speed;  for,  between  you  and  I,  Squire, 
they  will  be  in  sufficient  time  to  *  catch  goose  J  " 

**  Aye,  aye,  that  they  wiD,  sure  enoo^i,'' 
rq>Jied  the  laughing  Citizen,  ^^  with  no  lack  of 
sour  scttice,  I  warrant  me.  Mister  Davey  GarricL 
That's  right,  madam,  give  it  him;  rate'  the 
bmte ;  trim  him  well,  madam.     Pox  take  him! 

—  I  hate  your  commissioners  and  your  place- 
men—  I  hate  the  whole  tote  of  them." 

**  Why,  how  now  ?'  said  Garrick;  **  are  you 
becoming  one  of  your  thorough  haters,  too  ? 
Have  you  been  tearing  a  leaf  out  of  our  fiiend, 
Sam  Johnson's  Moral  Code;  hey,  Squire? 
What  have  you  been  smugglings  that  you  have 
such  a  horror  of  your  conunissioners  ?' 

*^  Not  I,  sir;  but  I  know  who  has.  Faith,  I 
wish  I  could  smuggle  a  little  from  these  cox- 
combs. Surely  those  powdered  placemen  must 
have  pretty  perquisites,  —  dainty  pickings,  as 
Johnny  Wilkes  says;  for  I  know  that  my 
library  has  cost  me  a  world  of  money,  but  it  is 
not  half  so  valuable  as  that  old  exciseman's. 
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who  is  just  now  sneaking  into  the  house,  I  take 
it,  with  the  picture  under  his  arm." 

"  Fire  away,  my  Squire,"  said  Caleb  White- 
ford  ',  as  he  fixed  his  seal  upon  a  letter  he  had 
been  writing  for  Woodfall's  paper,  whose  mes- 
senger was  waiting,  —  "  fire  away ;  I  have  heard 
all  this  slander,  thou  fat  Thersites,  though  I 
have  said  never  a  word:  why,  half  thy  ill- 
humour  would  fret  another  man's  flesh  to  fiddle- 
strings." 

"  Fire  !  —  Egad,  I  wish  I  could  shoot  some 
of  your  wit  at  them.  Master  Caleb,  I  would  blow 
them  up,  and  scatter  the  confederacy.  One 
never  can  set  foot  at  Langford's,  nor  Green- 
wood's, nor  Christie's,  nor  any  where  else,  but 
up  starts   some  new   up-start  to  oppose  you. 


*  Caleb  Whiteford,  inimitable  in  a  certain  cast 
of  wit>  and  one  of  those  so  happily  characterized 
in  Goldsmith's  poem  of  "  Retaliation/'  Whiteford, 
for  many  years  a  wine-merchant  in  Craven  Street, 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  lively  companion  of  all 
the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  was  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  ef 
the  Arts,  &c.  in  the  Adelphi. 
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tooth  and  naiL  They  come  in  upon  jon  in 
flights  as  thick  as  Scotchmen,  and,  like  these 
honest  gentry,  colleague  together,  ane  and  d*j 
as  Johnny  Wilkes  says.^ 

"A  fig  for  Johnny  Wilkes,"  replied  Caleb ; 
**  here's  a  tickler  for  him ;  if  that  other  good- 
for-nothing  rogue,  Woodlall,  will  have'  the 
grace  to  insert  it ;  but  I  doubt  it  much,  for  your 
patriots  are  ane  and  d  too.  So  no  more  of 
your  skits  at  my  right  noble  country,  if  yoo 
please.  Squire,  or  I  shall  take  you  in  hand  ;  and 
then  you  will  be  glad  to  tale  yere  avid  cloak 
aboot  ye^  and  gang  anoa  with  a  flea  in  your 
lug." 

"  I  care  nought  for  your  squibs,'*  said  the" 
doughty  Citizen ;  **  so  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
bearing  this  abomination :  you  cannot  bid  for  a 
lot,  but  your  placemen  run  you  up,  and  either 
make  you  come  down  with  double  its  worthy  or 
else  sack  it  themselves.  I  have  a  notion  these 
cunning  gentry  are  in  collusion  with  your  auc- 
tioneers, who  are  as  great  rogues  as  the  others. 
Whip  them  !  but  I  contrived  to  carry  off  my 
Dugdale  in  spite  of  then-  teethi  —  the  arrant 
cheats !" 
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"  Stop,  Stop  !  not  quite  so  fast,  my  Squire : 
two  heads  are  better  than  one ;  so  says  the  old 
adage.  Garrick,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  stick 
confederacy  —  hey,  man?  Here's  a  plain-, 
dealing  grumbling  squire,  rich  as  a  Jew,  who,, 
with  another  i*ogue,  Mister  Goldstick  in  Wait- 
ing, bustled  away  with  half 'the  lots  at  old 
Ames's  sale,  and  complains  of  being  bit  by  your 
virtuosi.  Deuce  take  me,  but  the  virtues  of  a ; 
rich  cit  are  a  match  for  your  man  of  virtu^  or 
there's  a  mighty  revolution  in  morals  ! — What 
s^y  you,  Davey  ?" 

^'  Say !"  answered  Garrick,  laughing  at  tbe. 
old  cit;  ^^why,  Master  Crawford,  thou  arti 
the  most  restless  rider  of  any  noisy  squire  that 
ever  straddled  a  hobby-^horse;  you  dash,  helt^- 
skelter,  into  the  chase,  and  when  you  have  woQ; 
the  brush,  murmur  at  losing  leather J^ 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha,  haugh!  that's  well  said.  I 
own  I  am  a  little  sore  upon  the  subject — 'tis  a 
tender  part.  Master  Garrick ;  but  one  thing  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  I  would  lose  leather,  or 
any  thing  else,  rather  than  lose  the  society  of 
such  friends  as  you  bring  together,  worthy  Doc- 
tor," turning  to.  Ducarel;  ^^  and.  when  do  you 
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put  the  dinner  on  table  —  hey,  my  worthy  host? 
—  Faith,  I  am  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

**  Why,  I  have  been  waiting  for  that  lazy 
Lawrence  *,"  said  Dr.  Ducarel ;  "  but  I  have 
given  him  half  an  hour's  law,  and  cook  says  the 
venison  will  get  no  good,  so  I  have  ordered  it 
up.  This  is  a  naughty  trick  of  Master  Sterne's ; 
he  is  always  in  a  bustle  —  and  always  too 
late?" 

**  Ah  !"  said  Squire  Crawford,  **  that  is  a 
sin  we  never  commit  on  the  east  of  Temple 
Bar;  no  wonder  Mr.  Sterne  is  such  a  spectre; 
one  would  swear  he  was  a  poet  by  his  looks  — 
it  makes  a  body  low-spirited  to  behold  him.  I 
would  willingly  spare  him  a  modicum  of  my 
corporation,  to  prepare  him  a  warmer  clothing 
for  the  coming  winter;  but  I  fear  what  he 
would  gain  in  the  flesh  he  would  lose  in  the 
i^irit ;  so,  God  mend  us,  Doctor !  —  things  are 
best  ordained  as  they  be." 

**  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Ducarel  t>  "  I  question  if 


*  Lawrence  Sterne. 

f  Dr.  Ducarel,  with  all  his  learning,  was  a  great 
i>ddity.     When  he  travelled,  Rupert,  his  servant^ 
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we  could  mend  them  much ;  and,  as  we  used  to 
write  in  our  school  copy-books,  *  a  contented 
mind  is  a  continual  feast,'  and  so,  gentlemen, 
here's  Rupert  come  to  announce  that — — " 

"  Dinner  is  on  table,  sir,"  said  the  old  ser- 
vant. 

"  Well,  Rupert,"  said  Garrick,  as  he  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room, — "well,  honest 
Rupert;  still  out  of  place,  I  see." — Rupert 
smiled,  and  made  his  bow. 

«  Out  of  place  1"  said  Whiteford?  <«  what?— 
I  dcMi't  understand  you  1" 

"  Ah  1  that's  a  secret  Then  you  don't 
know  that  Rupert  is  a  brother  actor  ?"  ssid  the 
lively  Garrick -7-"  yes,  sir;  and,  egad,  one  of 
the  best  of  all  the  strollers  that  I  have  ever 
seen !" 


passed  at  all  the  ixms  for  an  old  friend  of  his 
coachman's — a  servant  put  of  place ;  and  was  al- 
lowed to  wait  upon  the  Doctor  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Gale.  These  worthies  travelled  together  to  many 
parts  of  England,  when  the  Doctor,  after  dinner. 
Used  to  write  hin  tour  4>Ver  the  wine^  whilst  Mi^. 
Gale  enjoyed  his  pipe. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  BIDDING  CANE. 


*^  And  what  is  this  story  about  the  sticky  I 
pray  ?*  said  (jarrick;  ^<  it  is  fitting  I  should  know. 
Come,  tell  us,  worthy  Squire ;  so  let  us  take  a 
glass  of  wine  together,  and  then  out  with  it.** 

^^  Faith,  'tis  a  trick  worth  knowing,''  replied 
old  Crawford:  ^^  and  there  are  few  secrets  that 

^  '  r 

wine  will  not  conunand.  I  have  often  thou^t 
your  cork-screw  is  the  best  picklock  of  a  maa'^ 
private  concerns.  But,  hark'ee,  my  good 
firiend,  (putting  his  finger  on  his  lip,)  I  am  deep 
as  Garrick  /" 

^*  You  had  better  out  with  it,"  said  White- 
ford,  ^<  and  take  the  credit  6f  th6  strfttdgetti;  Ht 
1  wiH  impeach  ahd  make  it  my  own.** 
.  ^<  Tell  ^t^  man,  an^  welc9me;  make  it  your 
own,"  said  the  old  Cit,  ^<  whjtst  I  qtdeitly  fNn>- 
iteed  with  thesis  gobd  things.  I  Am  iio  Men^  16 
talking  and  eating  at  one  aiid  the  sainie  tiifi^': 
whilst  I  plough  let  others  drive.    There  is  good 
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sense  in  Imying  your  triunpeters  at  a  feast. 
Ha,  ha !  what  think  you  of  that,  Master, 
Caleb  ?  This  is  all  fair,  is  it  not,  with  us  Free 
Vintners? — hey.  Master  Caleb  ?" 

^' Quite  fair,"  replied  Whiteford;  "and  f 
am  content  to  jiay  the  trumpeter^  9nd  proclaim, 
your  rogueiy.  Know,  then,  gentlemen,  that 
this  murmurii^  money-making  merchant  and 
banker,  this  huge  collector,  who  censures  the 
crying  sin  (^  Scottish  confederacies,  is  him-» 
self  in  collusion  with  half  the  auctioneers  in 
town.     Is  not  this  gospel  ?"     said  Caleb. 

•*  Go  on,'*  answered  the  Citizen. 

"  Well  then.  Squire  Crawford  says,  *  As 
long  ds  I  hold  my  gold-headed  cane  under  rmf 
chin,  mark  —  that  is  a  bidding,  Mr.  Auctioneer ;. 
and  iphen  Iremooe  my  cane&am  under  my  ciit^^ 
mark  you  —  my  bi^di^igs  ckt^  at  £m  en4**  Is  ^ot; 
that  gospel,  too  ?" 

^^  These    sins    have    been    committed,    n^ 


«■*■ 


*  This  cunning  method  of  bidding  at  a  sale  was ' 
for  a  long  time  secretly  practised  by  that  eccen-< 
vAt  triumvriate>  tlie  two  I>octors  Chauncey  and 
•id  Dr.  Bnaggf ,  ^,.    , 
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doubt,"  replied  Squire  Cra>;rfbrd;  *^and  what 

then?" 

'    "What    then!"    said   Garrick,'  **why,    we 

must  vote  that  Caleb  Black-rod  do  take  Squire 

',     '  ... 

Gold-stick  into  custody,  and  bring  him  to^the 
bar  of  the  house,  to  answer  for  such  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours." 

•  "  More  work  for  Wilkes,"  said  the  jocose 
Citizen,  keeping  up  the  playful  spirit  of  raillery; 
**  more  nuts  for  Johnny  to  crack.  What !  bring  a 
man  to  the  bar  who  has  committed  no  breach  of 
privilege  !  Here's  Liberty  with  a  vengeance  !" 

"  This  is  no  bad  scheme  of  yours,  though," 
said  Dr.  Ducarel,  patting  Squire  Crawford  on 
the  shoulder, — "no  bad  scheme,  I  vow,  for* 
a  man  that  is  known  at  some  of  your  sale- 
rooms. My  long  amber-headed  dragon  would 
just  reach  my  chm  when  sitting." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Sir  Joshua ;  " and, 
the  scheme  would  be  useful  to  myiself,  Doctor, 
for  people  are  too  apt  to  bid,  right  or  v^rrong, 
for  every  scrap  of  an  old  master,,  on  a  painter's 
judirment«"  . 

^f  And    every  body  knows  , my.  phiizy; -good 
Lord!"  added  Garrick.     "I  haye.not  daiieii 
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in  my  own  person  to  buy  an  old  play,  nor  a 
song,  nor  a  scrap  of  black  letter,  for  many  a 
day ;  but,  egad  !  I  may  now  try  my  luck  again, 
for  shortly,  h/it^  Lauder's  inventions  *  will  be 
knocked  [^down  for  our  edification.  I  must  tell 
Dickey  Dalton  of  this,  for  he  has  been  prettily 
bamboozled  of  late." 

§ 

"  He  !  —  let  him  alone,  Davey,"  exclaimed 
Whiteford  ;  **  he  and  old  Knapton  have  the 
royal  purse  to  carry  on  the  war.  No,  no  !  pray 
let  us  keep  these  double-headed  shot  for  our 
own  battery." 

"That's  right,  keep  the  stick  in  your  owli 
hand;  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  as  yoii 
wisely  say.  Master  Caleb,"  retorted  the  old  Cil^ 
chuckling  at  the  dilemma  they  had  got  them-« 
selves  into.  "  Aye,  aye  !  two  heads  are  better 
than  one;  but  too  many  cooks  may  spoil  the 

*  William  Lauder,  who  purposely  fabricated 
works  to  impose  the  belief  that  Milton  was  a  pla- 
giarist—  a  scheme  of  wickedness  and  folly»  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  reputation  of  that  great  man, 
which  justly  ended  in  destroying  his  own.  Lauder 
signed  a  confession  of  his  forgeries,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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porridge^"      Then  laying  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  the  fat  Squii'e  of  Fox's  Ordinary  twitched 
his  flaxen  wig,  as  he  was  wont,-  and  exdaim^dn 
^  There,  again,  old  Samuel  Butler  was  in  the 
ngfat  *—  Aye>  aye ! 


'  With  Cantingy  Slight^  and  Cheat, 


*  'Twill  serve  their  turn  to  do  the  Feat ; 

*  Make  Fools  believe  in  their  fore-seeing 

*  Of  things  before  they  are  in  being ; 

*  To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  tliey're  catch'd^ 

^  And  count  their  chickens  ere  they're  hatch'd.'* 

So  you  happen  to  be  on  a  wrong  sc^it,  gei^ 
demen*  I  never  employed  Mister  Goldstick 
in  all  my  life  —  nor  never  wilL  Bnt  I  perceive 
(laughing  and  looking  aU  around)  there,  son 
those  who  are  ready  to  pick  acquaintance  with 
the  varlet ;  and  I  hope  when  they  do^  ihal^ 
iike  your  neighbour  conunissioner^  they  may 
come  in  for  a  swinging  rap  of  the  knuckles." 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

t 

BREAD   AND   CHEESE   AT   GARRICK'S. 

1  HAVE  heard  poor  Lawrence  Sterne  say,  that 
he  really  envied  Hogarth  and  Reynolds  more 
than  all  men,  for  the  unceasing  ha!ppiness  that 
flowed  to  them  through  the  channel  of  fheif 
profession;   and  further  remember   Mr.   Bun- 
bury,  that  happy  genius  at  caricature,  saying 
that  Sterne   once   observed,    spealdng   of   Sir 
Joshua,  (somewhat  with  too  much  levity  perhaps 
for  a  priest,)  that  he  had  had  a  foretaste   of 
tleaveii  in  the  undisturbed  bfiss  of  his  iDaintimi^- 
room  for  five-ahd-t^^^ify  years.    True  it  i^e 
was  devoted  to  his  study,  and  delighted  in  hi^ 
art;  but  his  was  a  steady  philosophic  cdiirsQ 
Whilst  that   of  his    confempdfary,    the    livdy 
Gainsborough,  was  a  skipping  and  gambolling 
backwards  and  forwards  &om  side  to  side  on 
the  same  road  to  faine.     Of  all  the  painters  I 
could  name,  — iaitdmaiiy  a  wag  and  Vrorihy  wight 
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among  the  long  list  that  Uncle  Zachary  and  I 
have  known,  come  rushing  on  my  memory  — 
worthies,  whose  happy  works  are  already 
**  mellcmed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time^*  none 
for  enthusiasm  and  viyacity  could  compare 
with  him. 

**  Why  in   the    name   of  wonder/*  Garrick 
used  to  say  to  these  his  mutual  friends,  <<  why 
are  not  Gainsborough  and  you,  Master  Joshua, 
oftener   seen  with  your  legs   under  the  same 
table  ?'  —  And  to  Gainsborough,  "  Why,  Tom 
o'  Bedlam,    do  you  not  go  and  learn  sobriety 
from  our  Sterling  Josh  ?"  True  it  is  Sir  Joshua 
would  have  been  none  the  worse,  and    Gains- 
borough  much  the  better,  by  a  more  frequent 
collision.    But  somehow,  though  most  delighted 
with  each  other's  converse,  and  each  held  high  in 
the  other's  esteem,  though  different  in  manner 
as  two  such  public  favourites  and  kind  contem- 
poraries  could  be,   which   made    them    more 
interesting  to    each    other ;    yet    they    rarely 
met 

Reynolds  was  wise  and  sagacious;  he 
thought  deeply,  and  never  committed  himself. 
Gainsborough  was  all  genius,  and  the  impetu- 
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osity  of  his  imagination  led  him  away*  He 
gave  utterance  to  all  he  thought.  Hence  the 
evening  ebullitions  of  his  fancy  sometimes 
awakened  morning  reflections  that  made  him 
frown  and  bite  his  lips.  "  Reynolds's  gravity 
savoured  of  stiflftiess  to  the  mind  of  Tom,  (said 
Garrick,)  but  he  loved  him  better  than  he 
thought."  And  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the 
last  interview  between  these  two  distinguished 
painters,  to  be  satisfied  that  Gainsborough 
thought  much  higher  of  Reynolds's  esteem  than 
he  had  chosen  to  acknowledge. 

Well  do  I  remember  passing  a  day  with 
these  two  fathers  of  the  English  school,  in 
company  with  Garrick  and  Sterne,  Caleb 
Whiteford,  and  Mr.  Harry  Bunbury,  at  the 
foot  of  Hampstead  Heath.  It  was  on  a  fourth 
of  June,  and  we  set  off  betimes  under  a  bright 
sky.  Aurora  never  opened  the  gates  of  heaven 
to  a  more  celestial  mom.  The  furze  and 
broom  were  in  full  blossom,  and  the  heath  ap- 
peared burnished  with  gold. 

The  party  had  supped  at  Garrick's  the 
evening  before,  when  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  muster  the  next  day  at  the  apartments 
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of  Mr.  Bunbury  in  St  James's  Street,  from 
his  windows  to  see  the  fine  ladies  go  to  court. 
"  What  say  you,  Reynolds,  hey  ?"  said  Garrick, 
patting  him  on  the  shoulder,,  knowing  his 
reluctance  to  sparing  a  day  from  his  easeL 
Reynolds  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

*^  Pox  take  it  \^  said  Garrick,  **  you  will  be 
rich  witli  a  vengeance  before  your  neighbours 
be  out  of  debt.  Do  you  not  know  that  he 
that  labours  himself  to  death,  by  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  or  Solon,  or  Sandio  Panza,  or  some 
other  great  legislator,  was  condemned  to  be 
buried  under  a  gibbet  ?  Now  give  us  a  day, 
thou  son  of  Nun — give  us  a  day  thou  JRoshna^ 
and  let  the  sun  of  thy  industry  stand  still,  and' 
leave  the  other  great  luminary  to  go  on  with 
the  work  of  creation/* 

"  Come,  Davey,  do  you  not  be  profene,**  said 
Sterne. 

**  Pot  and  ketde  !'*  replied  Garrick. 

"  Aye  !  smutty  kettle,"  said  Gainsborough. 
This  created  a  loud  laugh  at  poor  Sterne's  ex-i 
pense — Master  Lawrence  knew  why. 

*^  Do  slip  fi"om  the  collar,  and  cheat  Apollo 
out  of  one  morning's  drudgery,**  said  Garrick, 
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"  and   make  one  of  our  idle  party ;  and  then 
we  will  return  and  finish  the  day  on  the  terrace.- 
Come,  say  yes,  and  you  shall  choose  your  din- 
ner ;  and  that  is  a  privilege  I  would  not  grant' 
to  every  one  with   such   an    insatiable^   never- 
resting  palette  as  yours.     Remember,   Joshua,  ■ 
you  have  limned  one  generation  of  beauties,  so  * 
come  and  pick  and  choose  from  among  the  fair 
daughters  of  these  charmers.     You  have  made 
all  the  mothers  your  own,  and  now  you  must' 
canvas  the  daughters.** 

"  Ah  !'*  said  Sterne,  "  what  an  enviable- 
trade  is  this  said  old  bachelor  Reynolds's,  to 
be  closeted  for  ever  with  beauty  !  We  shall 
have  a  fine  show  of  new-blown  sylphs  to-mor- 
row, displaying  their  soft  lily-white  bosoms  to 
the  gaze  of  the  King.  .  I  wonder  how  ^ue^i'' 
Charlotte  feels  upon  these  occasions  ?'* 

"  Why,  if  the  King's  imagination  was  impure 
as  thine,  master  Shandy,"  said  Garrick,  *^  Queen 
Charlotte  might  smile  through  her  tears.  Or 
if  Reynolds  peered  at  nature  through  your- 
wanton  eyes,  many  a  husband  might  hang  his 
hat  upon  his  own  antlers.  What  a  wicked  dog 
of  a  pai*iton  thou  art,   Lawrence  !     Had  you 
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flourished  a  century  back,  King  Charles  would 
have  hunted  out  some  old  mitre  from  Oliver's 
lumber  room,  to  be  altered  for  thy  clerical 
sconce." 

.  **  King  Charles  was  a  wit,  and  knew  how  to 
patronize  merit ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  every  king,"  said  Sterne. 

"  And  King  George  knows  how  to  reward 
virtue,"  said  Grarrick ;  "  and  that  argues  no 
bad  taste — hey,  Master  Lawrence?' 

"  Granted,"  replied  Sterne,  with  a  satirical 
smile ;  "  his  Majesty  clapped  your  Othello  ! 
hey,  Master  Davey  ?" 

"  That  evinces  the  King's  charity^  at  any 
rate,"  said  Garrick,  with  great  good  humour. 

This,  by  the  way,  had  been  a  sore  subject 
with  Roscius,  who  played  that  character  too 
long,  even  against  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
Ridicule,  however,  which  can  sometimes  efiect 
more  than  sober  admonition,  showed  Garrick 
his  error ;  for  a  wag  *  in  the  pit  comparing  his 
appearance  to  Hogarth's  Blackey  with  the  tea- 


*  This  admirable  hit  originated  with  Quia. 
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ketde,  he  played  the  character  no  more.  Not 
long  after  he  had  left  the  stage,  his  good  sense 
fairly  opened  his  eyes  to  the  aptness  of  the  witty 
conceit,  for  on  turning  over  his  own  choice  folio 
of  Hogarth's  prints,  to  explain  some  obscurity 
in  a  political  caricature  to  young  Bunbury,  and 
coming  to  the  second  subject  in  the  Harlot's 
Progress,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
exclaimed,  as  he  pounced  upon  the  astounded 
little  Mungo,  "  Faith,  it  is  devilish  like!^ 

*^  Well !  say,  Reynolds,  once  more  I  ask, 
will  you  make  one  of  us  to-morrow,  and  take  a 
squinney  through  your  magical  chromatics  at  this 
new  summer  stock  of  carnations  ?  —  [the  old 
technical  phrase  for  flesh  colour.]  —  Sterne,  who 
cracks  himself  a  connoisseur,  roundly  swears, 
and  we  shall  see  if  his  dictum  be  orthodox  —  he 
swears  by  Jupiter,  that  the  mothers  in  their 
prime  were  tha  superior  deesses.  Tom  ofGainS" 
brd  too  fancies  himself,  limner-like,  a  consum- 
'  mate  judge  of  this  new  maiden  ware.  He  will 
be  hovering  about  the  old  Palace  Gate,  another 
Acteon." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Gainsborough.     "  Devil  take 
the  witches  — I'll  be  charmed  no  more  with  their 
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fiuscinations ;  'tis  like  gazing  at  the  sun,  and 
deranges  one's  optics  so,  that  one  is  blinded  for 
awhile.  Such  a  glittering  *  —  ten  mile  long — 
everlasting  chain  of  beauty  —  dragging  one's 
imagination  after  it  link  by  link,  is  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  can  bear.  It  makes  me  some- 
how so  melancholy,  I  could  go  hang  ntyself  all 
o'  one  side,  and  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara." 

*^  Faith,  such  romantic  chaps  had  better  stay 
at  home,"  said  Garrick,  accompanying  the  ob- 
servation with  a  slap  on  Grainsborough's  thigh, 
who  was  not  at  that  moment  in  his  usual  spirits. 
**  What !  if  I  had  been  made  of  such  moody 
melting  stuff,  I  had  been  wasted  to  the  socket^ 
years  ago." 

"  Yes,  by  the  Lord !  Davey,  I  have  often 
thought  when  I  have  beheld  so  many  bri^t 
eyes    concentrating   their   admiring  rays  upon 


*  It  was  a  most  gratifying  sight,  to  behold  the 
long  cavalcade  of  fine  horses,  splendid  new  car- 
riages, and  countless  sedans,  attended  with  retinues 
of  servants  in  full-dress  liveries,  in  one  incessant 
line  for  hours,  on  the  way  to  St*  James's,  on  the 
fourth  of  June. 
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your  marble  phiz,  if  you  had  not  been  a  perfect 
salamander,  you  had  verily  been  consumed,  and 
swept  away  with  the  orange  peel,  a  cinder,  from 
the  stage." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom  !  you  would  have  become 
a  salamander  too  had  you  been  drilled  into  an 
actor ;  it  is  all  nothing,  after  a  time." 

"  Never,  never,  Davey  !"  replied  Gains- 
borough, "  I  have  been  fifty  thousand  times 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  all  the  pretty 
women  that  I  ever  painted -r- absolutely  be- 
witched and  becrazed  out  of  my  senses  !" 

"  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been 
stage-struck  with  many  another  statute  vagabond 
like  myself?^  said  Garrick,  laughing. 

**  Done  !"  replied  Gainsborough. —  "  why, 
have  roared  out  like  the  Moor,  ^  Whip  me^  ye 
devils^  from  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sighf 
—-flown  off  the  stage  all  in  a  blaze,  upset  the 
prompter,  and  rushing  down  Dirty  Lanej  leaped 
headlong  off  the  wharf,  to  put  n^self,^out  in  jl;he 
Thames !" 

"  Hey !  my  worthy  Tom  o'  Bedlam !  .what, 
make  thy  exit  with  a  hiss  /" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


EXCURSION    TO    HAMPSTEAD. 


k 


Sir  Joshua  at  length  was  prevailed  upon  to 
make  an  idle  day ;  when  Gainsborough  observed 
-— "  No,  no;  Reynolds  has  already  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  me,,  that  the  next  tune 
he  played  the  truant,  it  should  be  to  take  a  trip 
to  Hampstead ;  so  let  him  look  to  his  bond.  No, 
no,  Reynolds;  you  see  young  faces  e&ougb-at 
home,  or  the  devil's  in't ;  'tis  no  new  sight  to 
you.  Let  us  go  and  pay  court  to  the  face  of 
old  dame  Nature,  unsophisticate  of  art.  The 
old  duchess  is  now  wrapped  in  her  robe  of  green, 
newly  dyed,  and  I  am  for  Hampstead ;  so  who 
holds  up  hands  for  old  dame  Nature,  against 
the  Court  ?" 

Whether  it  was  to  humour  the  enthusiast,  or 
whether  it  might  not  arise  from  the  same  feeling 
which    operated   on   my  choice,    namely,    the 
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desire  to  hear  the  remarks  of  two  such  rare 
geniuses,  in  a  ramble  amidst  the  wild  scenery 
of  the  heath,  the  show  of  hands  favoured  the 
country  excursion ;  and  having  arranged  our 
campaign,  we  parted  early,  that  we  might  rise 
with  the  lark.  But  man's  resolves  are  some- 
times **  weaker  than  a  womdris  tearJ^  I  went 
with  Gainsborough  to  his  door,  and  was  tempted 
to  go  in.  "  Only  for  five  minutes,"  said  the 
seducer;  but  as  poor  Fischer  used  to  say— - 
**  O I  mine  fader  Gainsbordy  'aU  his  chairs  have 
pitchy  True  it  is,  that  when  once  seated  under 
his  spell,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  rise  again : 
so  we  sat  and  gossiped  on  till  one  hour  past 
midnight,  and  had  to  awake  at  five. 

Gainsborough  never  went  to  his  dormitory, 
as  I  have  heard  his  good  lady  say,  until  he  had 
been  to  his  nursery  to  see  that  all  was  safe. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  his  painting-room,  so 
dubbed  by  the  said  humourist,  Master  Fischer; 
Mrs.  Fischer,  too,  has  often  smiled  at*  the  men- 
tal absence  of  her  husband,  and  papa.  Fischer, 
the  celebrated  performer  on  the  hoboe,  and 
&vouFite  of  the  king,  married  a  fiiir  daughter 
of  the  painter's ;  and  the  twoenthusiasts  jsome- 
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times  left  their  spouses,  mamma  and  daughter, 
each  to  sleep  away  more  than  half  the  night 
alone.  For  one  would  get  at  his  flageolet, 
which  he  played  delightfully,  and  the  other  'it 
bis  viol  de  gamba,  and  have  such  an  inveterate 
set-to,  that,  as  Mrs.  Gainsborough  said,  a  gang 
of  robbers  might  have  stripped  the  house,  and 
set  it  on  fire  to  boot,  and  the  gentlemen  been 
never  the  wiser.  "  In  truth,  I  never  met  wift 
fellows  that,  like  them,  lost  all  reckoning  of 
time,  when  timing  it  to  their  cat'gut  and  tootle^ 
too,'*  said  Caleb  Whiteford,  **  saving  and  ex- 
cepting an  old  turbaned  Tui^k,  who  used  to  sit 
in  the  mud,  poor  'devil,  and  tootle-too  on  a 
miserable  little  oigan,  once  'for  a  whole  after- 
noon 4aid  ni^ht,  which  would  have  agonized 
one  of  your  sentimentalists  to  have  heard,  it 
tOGtle^4oQed  9o  asihmaticaUy.'* 

The  story  was  this  —  (verily  I  remember  the 
;poaroId  :soiil  mj«elf)j-— ^Pancy  a  tall,  sparer 
venerable  Turk,  with  a  eountenanee  of  extreme 
benignity,  squatted  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
grincUnga.  little  organ  of  his  own  manufactur- 
ing. >It8  aitts  and  melodies,  yihich  were  past 
con^efatiism),  'reseaolbled  *a  x^ngregation  cf 
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euokoo-cIockcT  and  chSdreoa's  whistles,  aunipg  iii 
concert  to  febricate  a  tune,  impelled  by  the 
agency  of  some  bungler  magician,  who  was  do 
nmsician. 

«  This  artless  old  souV  said  Caleb,  "  got 
but  little  encouragement;  but  he  never  comr 
plained.  He  was  grateful,  however,  for  what 
he  did  get,  and  would  grind  you  a  fiill  jbour  &xt 
a  penny-piece.  He  never  shifted  his  position, 
winter  or  summer,  in  sunshine  or  in  raiui 
iWhen  once  he  had  squatted,  there  he  rem^ed^ 
like  Patience  in  a  puddle,  smiling  at  Fate,  until  he 
was  dismissec|,  .or  till  his  hour;  was  acoomplishedj» 

)f^  Think  then  wl^t  he  muat  haye  felt^  yoil 
that  have  hearts  ^to  feel,^'  siud  jCaleb,  ^^  when 
one  day  he  recedved  fromtthe  IMhr^uis.  del  Ctoipo 
-^aye,  think  what  he  must  have  felt,  whenibe 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  jExcellency^^he 
was  the  Spanish  .aoabassador]  A  shiiUog  goidsia 
guinea ! 

:^<  The  Marquis  resided  inGreat  Marlbprpi^h 
Street ;  at  the  back  of  his  ,bouse  wf^  ,a  mews ; 
thither  his  Excell^icy  went  at  nqon,  to  see 
some  newly-pmrchased  hoiflfiSy^-T-.wheD  Hthe  be- 
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held  the  old  Mahometan  playing  to  the  grooms. 
Struck  with  l^is  miserable  appearance,  he  gave 
him  a  guinea,  and  stdod  awhile  musing  at  his 
plight.     He  was  a  most  benevolent  noblenuuL 

"  His  Excellency  went  out,  appeared  at 
court,  and  at  a  round  of  routs  and  balls— re- 
turned home  the  next  morning  long  after  the 
break  of  day,  and  went  to  bed.  He  bore  to 
his  pillow  the  image  of  the  aged  Turk^  and 
fancied  he  still  heard  his  piteous  tootle^too. 
^  This  is  no  vision,'  said  he,  and  opened  his 
chamber-window,  which  looked  down  the  gar- 
den towards  the  mews.  He  rung  the  bell  for 
his .  valet,  sent  him  to  •  see,  and  sure  enou^ 
there  sat  the  Turk,  labouring  away,  first  with 
the  right  hand,  and  then  with  the  left,  grate- 
fully grinding  in  pious  constancy;  when  the 
Ambassador,  moved  by  compassion,  arose  fix>m 
his  bed,  and  with  another  guinea  dismissed  the 
old  man  himself. 

"  Fischer,  Gainsborough,  and  old  Tootle- 
too,"  said  the  merry  Caleb,  "were  the  three, 
veriest  Turks  at  an  everlasting  musical  setrto» 
that  stand  on  the  records  of  historical  fact.'* 
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But  what  detained  me  so  long  at  my  old  fUend 
Gainsborough's  was,  his  swearing  I  should  not 
depart  until  I  had  seen  a  new  subject  for  his 
&vourite  show-box;  the  most  amusing  collec- 
tion of  transparencies  that  mortal  ever  conceived. 
He  called  for  his  lamp;  and  Caleb  Whiteford, 
whom  I  found  there  entertaining  the  ladies  with 
his  lively  chat,  knowing  the  trim  and  contriv- 
ance of  the  ingenious  machine,  acted  as  deputy- 
showman.     Gainsborough^    possessed    with    a 
new  thought,  late  as  it  was,  (for  he  was  no  slave 
to  time,)  set  his  palette,  and  began  to  touch  up 
a  moonlight,  with  gipsies  over  a  blazing  fire, 
dashing  it  in  with  magical  effect.     I  was   de- 
puted candle-hcdder,  standing  like  King  Wil- 
liam   to    his   &vourite   red-hot  Schalken,  the 
night-painter,  with  the  wax  guttering  over  my 
hands,  and  the  waggish  painter  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.     Luckily,  in  his  in^etuosity  to  finish  the 
piece,  he  knocked  the  candle  out  of  my  hand ; 
and  whilst  he  went  to  call  for  another,  Caleb 
and  I  made  our  escape,  with  Gainisborough  at 
our  heels,  rating  us  as  two  sleepy  dogs,   who 
had  not  energy  sufiicient  to  hold  a  fexthing 
candle  to  illuminate  a  hew  .chaos. 
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We  assembled  at  Garrick's*,  acc^ording  to 
agreembit,  and  found  his  chariot  already  at  tlie 
door.  Gainsborough  had  invited  Caleb  Whit6- 
fot^  who  Wad  arrived.  .  Reyiiolds  drew  op  M 
8t  Paul'^  struck  six,  which  we  heard  from  the 
Thames ;  we  were  all  punctual  to  the  minute^ 
^cepting  Mr.  Bunbury,  who  was  A  ^arte^  df 
an  houi*  after  his  timej  ^^  which  must  he  e^tctised/ 
said  Sir  Joshuai^  With  his  accustomed  good  nl^ 
tare :  for  Garrick  b^an  to  fidget  and  pull  out 
his  watch  ten  times  in  a  minute,  as  he  keaf'd  his 
impatient  horses  paw  the  gromid.  ^*  Consider^ 
consider,  my  friend  Davy,"  said  Reynolds,  **  we 
are  waiting  for  a  young  man  of  fashion^  whose 
movements  are  neither  controlled  by  |Nmsh  ciedi 
Mr  prompter's  bell.^'  Bunbury  at  lei^gth  ap 
peared  fresh  jfrom  the  toilette.  His  elegant 
manners  graced  an  apology  for  being  beyond 
Us  time ;  tvhen  all  xods  right,  as  ike  post-boj^s 
say,  -  and  off  we  set,  one  of  the  gayest  cockney 
parties  that  ever  stole  a  march  beyond  the  i-each 
of  city  sm6ke;     The  man  of  fashioii  drove 


«  Grarrick  had  now  taken  possessioB  of  his  inrd 
house  on  the  AddpM  Terrace^ 
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phaeton,  so  that  together  our  cavalcade  macte  a 
figure  on  the  road. 

I  was  accommodated  in  Garrick's  vehicle^ 
with  the  mirth-inspiriDg  Caleb  'Whiteford^  who 
made  us  laugh  a  dozen  times  at  least  before  we 
reached  the  top  of  Southampton  Street  Sterne 
was  seal;ed  by  the'  side  of  Sir  Joshua,  and 
Gainsborough  mounted  tne  phaeton  with  Mr< 
Bunbury,  that  he  might,  to  use  his  own  wordsi 
heboid  the  butterflowers  and  the  daisies,  and  the 
summer-houses  and  hay-cocks. 

"Aye!"  said  Garrick,  "and  the  weather- 
cocks, and  all  the  other  cocks  and  hens." 

"  Not  forgetting  King  Jdimmi^s  Chechen 
Hoosej^  added  Caleb,  feigning  the  broad  Scot» 
tish  brogue,  "  where  majesty  hatched  so  many 
clavers  to  scare  the  good  people  of  Hampstead." 

And  that  is  gone  too,,  that  pretty  relique  of 
antiquity;  ios  lately  I  looked' foir  il  oa  my  fii^ 
vourite  hill,  and  found  but  a  remnant  left ;.  with 
its    picturesque  old  gable  *,  buttressed  up  by 

~— 

*  What  remains  of  this  ancient  building  is  shut 
out  from  view,  by  some  lately  erected  huts,  that 
are  a  discredit  to  the  town  of  Hampstead. 
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chimneys  that  had  once  smoked  to  furnish  fordi 
many  a  focial  feast  for  good  King  Jamie.  But 
more  of  this  anon  ;  for  I  am  determined,  gentle 
reader,  to  prose  awhile  of  Hampstead  and  its 
Heath. 

"  They  are  planning  some  noble  streets  and 
squares  out  yonder,"  said  Bunbury,  pulling?  up 
and  pointing  across  towards  Mary-le-bone  with 
his  whip,  as  we  passed  the  old  Adam  and  £ved 

^  Confound  them,"  said  Garrick,  who  hai 
once  been  nearly  drawn  into  a  desperate  build* 
ing  speculation;  ^^I  wonder  where  these  nmd 
fellows  intend  to  carry  the  town,  tempting 
strangers  here.  Why,  as  old  Child  said  an 
hundred  years  ago,  the  head  is  growing  too  big 
for  the  body.  What  would  he  say,  could  he 
see  it  now  ?" 

And  what  would  thy  gentle  spirit  say,  dear 
David,  could  it  behold  its  present  magnificence^ 
although  it  binna  Jinished  yet^  as  the  honest 
countryman  observed  in  a  late  visit  to  Lunnun  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


CALEB  WHITEFQRD  AND  THE  THBUH  MOP, 


^  Of  all  tke  wits  I  evier  knew,  the  most  impu- 
dent dog,  who  really  was  not  an  impudent  dog^ 
was  this  said  master  Caleb  Whiteford,''  ob» 
fiierved  one  of  his  oldest  cronies,  whom  I  lately 
met  taking  his  forenoon-rhobble,  as  he  termed 
It,  round  the  basin  at  Constitution  Hill;— *'tis 
but  a  step  from  his  house  in  Clarges  Street. 

<^  It  is  not  uncommon,  look  yon.  Mister 
Hardcasde,^  said  he,  ^^ta  meet  with  a  man  of 
a  certain  bulk,  who  caories  a  pordy  corporation^ 
who  wears  a  jocular,  round,  rosy  >&ce,  particur 
laily  if  he  have  a  light  brow,  and  white  lashes 
to  his  eye:  it  is  not  uncommon  with  such  aon^ 
to  say  all  what  he  thinks — and  to  be  tolerated 
for  all  *uohat  he  ^s — aye !  even  in  good  society 
—  and  by  the  very  ladies  too,  yea  even  by 

pretty  misses,  not  yet  come-  out.    Perhi^  the 
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highest)  the  most  finished  order  of  this  Momus* 
like  being,  was  my  honoured  fiiend  the  old 
Lord  Guildford. — Sir,  he  was  uniqiie — he  wai 
delectable.  But  — a  mght  thin  as  you  —  or  I, 
firiend  Ephrain^,  take  tne  world  as  it  wags, 
though  he  were  droll  as  Scarron^  easy  as  I/i 

r  I 

Fontdtne^  and  wittjr  as  CerbdHteSy  y^iAd  he  dare 
to  trespass  o*er  the  verge  of  decorum  by  innu- 
ebdo,  ihferfehe^  little  playftdness^  ior  irhd^  Ad^ 
^d  &scape?-i^N6,  Sir !  no  mbre  than  if  haopc^im^ 
{he  side^bdard  drUw^,  and  pocketed  tbd  sijir^ 
forks.  Nbj  Sit !  a  man  must  look  a  Fdstaff  I 
hate  a  doiible  chin  and  a  laughing  eye  I  }t  ifi 
tthly  oh  the  bntei*  cdVei'iilg  -^  the/khnj^ai^  thift 
good-breeding;  touching  such  Kbertiesf  conswtP 
to  hiihg  thd  badg^  of  license. 

^^  Y^t,  i^he  bf  this  necessity  fa:  Mk  la  w W 
iiztf^  ifii ;  Caleb,  no  fatter  than  a  hbtf^tarved 
'Hjotfd^  kad  idsifged  sharp  ad  a  ^  prick^ared  p/r 
^  Kelmdi  mid  as  He  thought^  and  did  whai  he 
"SiHd^di  the  jiierry  wag  made  others  ikt$  t}ie 
rogue,  ^th  laughter^  ahd  lat^h^  his  own  flesb 
i#Bjr.  Faith  I  remember  Lib'^  for  i^  we  d|Ah 
b^  him -^  we  were  at  school  together ;  yes  i  I 
m^taSi^  Lib  jDiaking  the  master  kugh  md 
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drop  the  strap;  and  once — O  what  a  joyou$ 
day  was  that !  —  so  little  things  of  early  days 
chase  present  thoughts,  big  with  events,  away  I 
Aye—  I  have  this  day^  odd  enough^  finished  nay 
eightieth  year, — and  laugh -^laugh — laughed^ 
lie,  he,  -^ha,  ha,  ha,  — ajt  a  frolje  of  his  thai; 
happened  before  Kong  George  was  king, — ha, 
ha, — he,  he,  he  V'  wiping  a  tear  of  mirth  from 
one  eye,  and  one  of  affection  from  the  cther*^ 
.which,  worthy  man,  was  almost  dark.  ^^  Yes ! 
ihe  audacious  dog--*- 1  think  I  see  him  now, 
with  his  livdiy  grey  eye  fixed  on  old  scaretruaxri; 
sUl  askance^  uttering  his  playfiil  grumblings,  till 
the  good  preceptor  laughed  ready  to  burst  bi3 
sides.  He,  he,  — *  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Did'st  never 
hear  me  tell  il^  Hardcasde  ?  'twa$  all.  about 
|t  new  iinm  mop^^^^*  and  then  the  did  gentlo^ 
man  mopped  his  eyes  again* 

Our  story  was  brokra  off  sudd^ilyy  for  it 
began  to  spit  with  rain,  m  sympatli^,  perhaps, 
with  us  two  garrulous  old  men;  'for  verily  I 
laughed  too  until  I  cried*  —  We  spread  our 
umbrellas,  gave  each  other  the  good  morrow, 
and  went  our  respective  ways*  Mercy !  how 
old  acquaintances  drc^  off:  he^  toid^  I  hear, 

K  6 
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has  smoe  knocked  at  that  dread  docnv  wludif 
once  entered,  is  closed  upon  you  for  ever  I  I 
had  heard  the  tale  before;  and,  odd  enough, 
by  way  of  coinddencei  for  though  losing  it  now 
from  the  1^  of  the  original  relator,  tfarDugli  a 
sprinkling  qfrainj  I  had  previously  got  it  second* 
hand  by  fitvour  of  a  ikunder-shawerj  and  diat 
many  years  ago,  under  the  shelter  of  Vanhi^en's 
shop,  &cing  the  north  gate  of  St.  Paul's. 

This  Vanhagen,  would  you  know,  was  flit 
fiunous  &t  pastry-cook,  who  a  long  while  Vqk 
the  confectioner's  on  that  spot,  where  perchaiide 
you,  courteous  reader,  have  taken  ice^  and  nu^ 
againy  if  ice  *  again  appears  !  He,  this  said  old 
Van,  was  a  great  joker  in  his  way ;  and  it  was 
only  last  week,  when  hunting  for  something 
^  very  remote  to  he^  that  I  found  the  caricature 
of  the  hero  of  the  rolling-pin,  under  the  title  of 
the  Soldier  tired  of  Wat^s  Jlarms  I  He  had  held 
a  commission  in  the  Ji-ain  Bands; — a  corps,  for 
why  I  cannot  bring  to  mind,  that  was  the  evei^ 


^  There  was  no  frost  in  the  winter  of  this  year. 
Bence  ice  was  imported  in  the  summer  of  182^ 
from  the  Paltic  I 
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Jas&ig  buit  whereat  for  wit  and  ridicule  to  aitd 
the  shaft. 

^^  '^Tlie  story  then  was  this — since  I  am  in  a 
story-telling  mood  —  grant  me  thy  patience, 
reader — then,  and  it  be  thy  pleasure,  we  will 
return  to  Hampstead,  and  have  a  further  cose 
at  tlie  Bull  and  Bush. 

/.Caleb's  schoolmaster  was  a  humourist,  and 
purchased  all  his  rods,  like  old  John  Dick  of 
£!bvent  Garden,  at  a  pickle-^kcp  hard  by,  and 
in  the  shape  and  make  of  new  birch  brooms. 
This  is  a  fact ;  and  so  have  I  heard  did  Thomas 
pilworth,  hight  of  Deptford,  the  schoolmaster 
so  far  famed !  From  these  infernal  brooms, 
worse  than  old  witches  crossed,  they  used  to 
cull  your  long  and  springy  birch,  of  which  they 
&bricated  such  rods  as  made  your  culprits 
tremble. 

Old  Dick  returned  his  sticks,  as  we  do  bottler 
when  we  recruit  our  stock  of  wine,  and  had  al- 
lowance. Dilworth,  Fm  told,  had  a  garden; 
thither  he  consigned  his  sticks  to  train  the 
scarlet-beans.  But  Caleb's  schoolmaster,  loyal 
soul !  reserved  his  broomsticks  for  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  gave  them,  all  fitstened  together 
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with  a  thong,  a  notable  bundle,  like  the  Roman 
lictors'  fesces,  to  help  to  burn,  in  ragged  miser, 
able  effigj,  old  Guy,  and  his  papa,  no  better 
clad,  the  Pope  of  Rome  ! 

There  was  a  custom,  horrible  to  tell !  in  Scot- 
land,  once,  when  blood  was  to  be  spilled,  to  bring 
to  the  festive  board  a  Ta*m  bulPB  head,  and  set  it 
in  a  dish '.before  the  wretched  victim  who  was 
dootned  to  die! 

Scarcely  less  sbared  was  he,  the  youth  at 
Caleb's  school,  who  having  truant-played  or 
orchard-robbed,  when  he  beheld  brought  in,  a 
bran-span-new  birch-broom ! 

When  things  went  very  wrong,  sometimes  ibiQ 
potent  monarch  of  the  school  would  send  the 
eulprits,  one  by  one,  to  the  dark  repository,  to 
fetch  each  a  broom,  from  which  he  was  coii»* 
manded  to  tear  out  the  knotty  sprigs,  and  bind 
|]|)  his  otm  instrument  of  punishment  ^^  Fetch 
ikie  that  thing,''  quoth  he,  (for  the  oldgendemaa 
at  these  awfiil  times  would  speak  in  parables,)  •'-a- 
<^  Fetch  me  that  foul  instrument,"  quoth  hc^ 
V  which  servants  use  to  sweep  and  clean  oonrup^ 
tion  quite  away  from  human  sight,  and  each  q{ 
you  shall  bind  a  rod,  an  preseoce  <if  our  nifjj^a^^ 


$iiob  as  jrour  cotiefciaice  sbaU  suit  unto  the 
measure  of  your  crimes." 

It  hap}5ened  that  the  stock  was  just  exhausted. 
To  make  the  matter  still  more  solemn,  he  caused 
each  culprit  to  send  a  written  order  to  the  pickl^ 
diop^  and  seal  it  with  black  wasc^  and  wait  widv- 
out  until  the  messenger  returned.  Then  each 
ifas  marshalled  by  loud  c(»nmand,  and  ordered 
to  <k)m6  forth^  bearing  the  ensign  of  disgrace. 
Eight  mlhappy  wights  crawled  in,  with  downcast 
looks,  each  with  a  brootn.  Caleb  brought  up 
Ae  rear^  shouldering  k  new  thrum-mop^  looking 
a6  bold  a£i  brass  s  he  was  the  youngest  of  the 
groups 

"  What's  this  I  do  behold  ?'  quoth  the  school^ 
taAa^tel",  staring  with  surprise:  ^^  is  it  thus  you 
dare  mock  me,  urchin  ?" 

^^  No,  Sir,"  said  Caleb,  standing  with  bis 
broom  lets  soldiers  were  wont  to  rest  a  pike,  the 
6ther  arm  resting  on  his  hip :  ^^  I  take  you  ^ 
jfonr  word)  and  choose  my  rod  from  tibi^  such  9B 
my  cimscience  measures  to  my  crimen"  quoting 
at  the  same  time,  without  altering  a  musde  pf 
his  roguish  i^e— ^^^  xiowi  your  mcyesty,  clean 
terruptibn  quite  away  fif<Hn  human  laghf^  and 
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**  Where  is  your  hesom^  sir?*  said  the  school- 
master,  struggling  to  keep  his  countenance. 

"  I  trucked  it  with  a  mich  for  this  thrum 
mop,"  patting  its  woolly  head ;  ^*  and  it  has  a^ 
charm  to  hold  us  harmless." 

It  was  a  magical  charm,  indeed !  for  the 
worthy  schoolmaster  laughed  so  heartily,  so  out 
of  all  decency,  in  fact,  that  the  ushers  polittcalb/ 
begged  a  half  holiday  for  the  whole  school,  to 
save  his  majesty's  reputation;  and  thus  ibey 
escaped  a  thrumming ! 

Caleb's  ready  wit,  which  began  thus  early, 
and  continued  so  late,  prompted  him  to  take 
due  advantage  of  his  master's  dramatic  humour ; 
and  instead  of  sending  for  a  birch  broom,  he 
wrote  an  order  for  a  best  tkrum-Tnopy  and  desired 
it,  at  a  venture,  to  be  put  down  to  the  separate 
account  of  mistress. 

"  I  verily  bellev^"  —  said  George  Steevens, 
who  told  me  this  in  Vanhagen's  shop,  and  we  all 
know  what  a  curious  nose  he  had  for  hunting 
put  derivations, — "  I  do  verily  believe  we  may 
here  trace  the*  origin  of  the  common  threap  ^ 
will  give  you  a  good  thrumming  !'* 
^  Yet  this  has  escaped  the  research  of  JkAmsto's 
daily  hunt,  and  even  the  inquisitive  noGtmnal 
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lamp,  otherwise  lucubrations^  of  the  learned  and 
right  worthy  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  lexicographing,  like  other 
mental  pursuits,  like  memory  to  wit,  routs  out 
things  remote,  when  things  present  staring  us 
in  the  face  cannot  be  laid  hold  of.  So  the 
butcher,  dreaming  of  love^  perhaps,  as  he  was 
skinning  a  lamb,  cried  out  for  a  light,  when^ 
mirabile  dzctu,  a  short  si:(^  was  blazing  and' 
guttering  in  the  front  of  his  hat  I 

So  much  for  Caleb's  tJiruwrmop.  But  this 
is  nothing  to  his  tale  of  hurlo-thrumbo, 
which  made  such  a  special  noise  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  which  I  would  relate  with  all 
my  heart,  only  that  at  this  rate  we  shall  never 
geti)ack  to  Hampstead, 

He  was  a  choice  fellow,  that  wight  who  told 
his  story  of  a  gun,'  —  who  though  he  had 
worked  it  as  hatters  o'er  a  trough  work  at  a 
felt;  namely,  up  to  a  point,  then  down  again 
into  a  hole,  then  roimd  about,  like  a  maze,  in 
and  out,  in  all  manner  of  shapes,  until  it  had 
"become  intolerable  and  of  no  shape  at  all,  and 
yet  contrived  to  tell  it  still, 
'  Qnoe,^  some  strangei:  was  bidden  to  this  story^ 
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ieller^s  board,  for  he  was  hospitable ;  when,  ere 
they  took  their  seats,  one  and  then  another  old 
crony  of  the  maker  of  the  feast,  whispered  in 
die  stranger's  ear  —  Do  not,  as  you  love  you^ 
life,  drop  a  word  of  racing — hunting —  fishing 
—  nor  of  shooting  above  all,  or  you  will  be 
bored  to  death  by  our  worthy  host,  with  a$Ufty 
of  a  guHy  'twill  last  all  night  !  **  Shoot  me  if  I 
do,"  replied  the  stranger ;  ^^  for  as  the  honest 
German  said  to  King  Grecurge  —  Long  storkfl^ 
and  bleaze  your  majesty,  is  my  cmtipathy  f* 

Guarded  the  stranger  was,  and  so  were  alL 
Long  went  the  bottle  round;  the  song,  the 
joke,  the  pun,  and  repartee ;  but  not  a  word  of 
horn  or  hound,  of  fishing-rod,  of  powder,  sho^ 
or  aught  that  led  to  poniard,  dagger,  sword,  or 
spear  —  or  gun. 

**  Wherever  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
60  says  the  old  adage.  —  ^^  Hark  !"  exclaimtd 
the  host  ^^  Hark  at  what  ?"  said  his  old  friends. 
^^  There  again  !  did  you  not  hear  a  gun  go  off?" 
'*  Pshaw !"  said  one.  "  Pho!  pho  T'  saidanother^ 
^  Nonsense  I"  cried  a  third,  and  the  mattar 
seemed  at  rest. 

<^  But  perhaps  ^yotf  mi^t  have  beard  it.  Sit  ?* 
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quoth  he  to  the  stranger,  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  beg  acquiescetiK^.  "  Not  I,  Sir  —  no^ 
Sir  —  upon  my  soul  I"  "  That's  strange  !"  r^ 
plied  the  worthy  host,  not  a  whit  discomfited  ji 
so  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  arm,  he  lighted 
toother  pipe  and  began  —  "But  since  we  are 
upon  the  subject  —  I  wijLl  tell  you  a  fixoRlf 

OF  A  GUN  l^ 

But  what  was  that  compared  to  hurlo** 

THRUMBO  ! 

In  Cariton  tlouse  there  is  a  {>icture,  I  thilik 
it  is  by  Greuse,  It  is  not  counted  a  first-rate^ 
touching  colour  and  effect —  but  for  expression, 
tod  that's  something,  it  is  verily  a  master- 
piece. 

A  mother  in  an  humble  cot  is  sitting  with  two 
children,  one  a  mere  baby  lying  in  her  lap,  the 
sw^et  rose  of  slumber  tinting  its  infant  cheek ; 
the  other  a  fine  chubby  boy,  with  rosy  health 
boldly  painted  on  his,  who,  spell  bound,  un- 
happy little  rogue,  listlessly  swings  on  the  back 
df  her  chair. 

Though  not  so  classic  in  design  as  Caraccfs 
famed  composition,  yet  it  is  pure  artless  nature, 
and  worthy  the  same  appropriate  title.  Silence  ! 
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She  is  holding  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and 
whispering  that  persecuting  word  to  her  rest- 
less romping  boy  —  hush  !  who  has  a  tempt- 
ing whistle  in  his  hand,  which  seeks  conjunction     i 
with  his  pouting  lips.  • 

Not  stronger  is  the  urchin's  wayward  will  to 
blow  his  penny-pipe,  than  mine  to  tell  the  tale 

of  HURLO-THRUMBO  !       Would    I   COuld    put  it 

to  die  vote — one  casting  voice  of  y^a  /  against 
minority  in  nay  !  and  as  the  gossips  say,  ^^  Then^ 
I  would  up  and  telV^  But,  no !  the  Fates  will 
have  it  so  !  that  men  shall  write  by  rule — no 
digressions,  beyond  the  little  gaps  that  herie  and 
there  upon  the  road  to  rhetoric  afford  a  peep  of 
what's-a-t'other  side  the  hedge.  *  So,  — 


« 


Here's  gang  up  the  hill  agen. 
To  ken  their  bonny  faces." 


*  This  picture  is  described  from  distant  recol- 
lection. I  now  remember  that  there  are  three 
children  in  the  piece  —  one  just  fallen  asleep  at  tlie 
breast^  another  sleeping  in  a  chair,  and  the  boy 
with  the  whistle. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

The  bull  and  bush. 

What  a  delightful  little  snuggery  is  this  said 
Bull  and  Bush,"  observed  Gainsborough,  as  he 
poured  the  new  milk  into  his  breakfast-cup. 
**  Faith  1  there  is  cream  upon%  b,  pcetJuerumoj^ 
we  cockneys  seldom  behold.'* 

**  That's  a  new  sort  of  Greek,"  said  Garrick 
—  "  what,  and  is  that  too  from  your  Fowler's 
Lexicon  ?" 

"  It  is,  my  Davy-boy." — Now  this  Fowler* 
was  an  honest  old  tailor,  whom  Grainsborough 


*  GaiDsborough  occasionally  made  sketches  from 
old  Fowler^  who  had  a  picturesque  countenance, 
and  silver-grey  locks.  On  the  chimney-piece  of 
his  painting-room,  among  other  curiosities,  was  a 
beautiful  preparation  of  an  infant  cranii^^it,  presented 
to  the  painter  by  his  old  friend  surgeon  Cruik- 
shsmks.  Fowler,  without  moving  his  position,  con- 
tinually peered  at  it  askance  with  inquisitive  eye. 
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patronised,  cme  of  the  oddest  fish  of  all  whom 
he  employed,  and  many  a  comical  wight  he  did 
employ,  for  if  a  shopkeeper,  mechanic,  or  handi- 
craft, had  any  eccentricity  or  singularity  aboal     I 
him,  and  was  honest  and  obliging  withal,  lie 
became  that  man's  patron.     In  that  he  resem- 
bled   Hogarth.     This    Fowler,  who '  lived  in 
Seven  Dials,  was  recommended  by  Garrick :  he 
had  been  employed  for  the  stage*wardrobe,  aind 
carried  about  with  him  a  vocabulary  o€  his  owflj 
80  perfectly  unique,   that  Gainsb(nx>i:^h,  whd 
was  the  greatest  madcap  of  his  day,   used  i0 
intersperse  his  conversation  with  old  *Fowler^s 
choicest  phrases.     Indeed,  such  were  die  occa- 


^r- 


<'  Ah !  master  Fowleir/'.said  the  painter ;  <<  that  is 
a  mighty  curiosity."  What  might  it  be,  Sir,  if  I 
might  be  so  bold?" — "  A  tvhale's  eye/'  replied 
(Gainsborough. 

<<  Oh !  not  so !  never  say  so,  muster  Gains* 
borough.    Laws !  Sir,  it  is  a  little  child's  skull'!'* 

«*  You  have  hit  upon  it,"  said  the  wag.  "  Wlqr, 
Fowler,  you  are  a  witch !  But,  what  will  you  think| 
when  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  skull  of  JaUus 
Casar  whea  he  was  a  little  boy  ?" 

**  Good  laws  I"  exclaimed  Fowler ;  <*  what  a 
pathanomon  /"  (phenomenon.) 
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sional  ebullitions  of  his  spirits  —  4iuch  his  abeiw 
rations  from  the  sober  decorum  of  conversation, 
that  strangers  not  unirequently  thought  him 
beside  his  wits.  ^^  Indeed  his  cranium  is  so 
cmiikimed  with  genius  of  every  kind,"  said 
Garrick,  "  that  it  is  in  danger  of  bursting  upon 
you,  like  a  steam*engine  overcharged,  which, 
were  it  duly  regulated,  its  powers  would  be  as 
great  :'*  adding,  *^  Poor  Tom  !  storm  or  gentle 
breeze,  he  never  takes  in  sail,  but  is  always  be* 
fore  the  wind  with  his  sky-scrapers." 

^^  And  what  a  table-cloth  I''  said  GainlH 
borough,  —  "  damask  —  Dutch  damask,  by  the 
Lord—  bri^t  as  the  geese  Aat  flap  their  white 
wings  diere  upon  the  heath.  What  a  nosegay  J 
washed  in  a  spring  and  dried  xm  e  gooseberry** 
bush — smell  it,  Davy — damme,  it  is  a  better  pro^ 
vocative  than  a  barrd  of  CokhesUr^natroes!  upon 
my  soul,  St^ne;"  —  "  More  expletives,*'  mA 
Laurenee  •**«'^^  why,  you  .i^probate^  jjricw.QgmiQt 
utter  ten  sentences  without  an  oath,'' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  putting  a  large  piece 
of  roll  in  his  mouth  —  "thank  ye.  Parson  Pure* 
—  Well,  then,  upon  .my  conscienoe  —  Inordt 
bow  mawkish  •— upon  my"  —  Sterne  put   his 
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hand  before  his  mouth  —  "Upon  — •  upon,*'  — 
pushing  his  arm  away —  "  out  it  must  come— 
upon  my  soul,  Davy,  you  are  a  man  of  feelii^; 
but  as  for  this  sentimental  impostor— -Davy,  isnot 
this  little  inn  an  ^itome  of  the  island  — every 
thing  fittings  every  thing  good,  every  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  —  a  pattern  for  every  re^on  of  this 
terryostical  globe  ?" 

"  Thou  art  a  terryostical  goose,**  said  Stame. 

—  "  By  and  by,  mark  me,  Reynolds,  some- 
thing will  go  wrong,  and  then  'twill  be  con/bimd 
this  said  England,'  and  all  that  appertaineth 
thereunto." 

"  Look  you  there  —  what  a  flock  of  them  — 
(opportunely  some  twenty  or  thirty  geese  had 
taken  their  flight  from  the  upper  Heath  to- 
wards a  pond  at  North  End) — ^^ mercy  on  us! 

—  what  a  fright  I  was  in  !**  —  "  Why  ?*  said 
Sterne.  —  **  I  verily  took  them  for  a  flight  of 
hungry  curates,  in  their  white  surplices^  come 
to  eat  us^up,"  said  Grainsborouglu 

«  Fye— fye !"  said  Caleb  Whiteford:  «  how 
long  is  it  since  you  were  at  church,  Tom,  not 
to  know  a  parson   from  a'  goose  ?*     Sterne 
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laughed  most  heartily — almost  to  suffocatioii, 
poor  soul !  he  was  so  asthmatic. 
.    <'  Waiter,  have  you  any  more  eggs  in  the 
A  .house?'  said  Gainsborough. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  the  cook  is  boiling  some." 

"  You  have  a  little  ferm  here,  I  see,"  said 
,    Whiteford,  —  "  Pray,  waiter,  are    these    eggs 
of  your   own   hatching  ?  —  I   like    a   new-laid 
egg." 

"  No,  Sir,"  answered  the  waiter,  rather  pertly, 
and  with  a  grin,  "  they  are  hatched  by  master^s 
Jiensr  This  was  a  standing  repartee,  ready 
cut  and  dried,  and  kept  in  store  for  cockneys. 
'  .  "  I  thought  they  might  be  yours,"  gravely 
f  .retorted  Caleb,  ^^  for  I  found  a  gosling  in  one 
of  them."  This  converted  him  into  a  civil 
obliging  waiter  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

'^  I  ask  pardon  for  my  rudeness,  Sir,"  said  the 
poor  fellow,  bowing  and  blushing  as  he  returned 
-with  the  eggs. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,"  replied  Caleb, 
laughing  very  good-naturedly ;  "  we  are  quits.'* 

^'  Do  tell  me,  you  Sir  Joshua,  and  you  other 
travelling  luminaries,  pray  have  they  any  such 
delectable,  healthy,  stomach-whetting  little  inns 
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abroad?  —  As  I  hope  to  be  saved^  I  ani 
hungry  as  a  winter  wolf.  By  the  powers^  I  am 
calculating  upon  dinner  in  the  midst  of  break- 
fast. Let  us  knock  up  a  bill  of  fare:  — Item; 
your  dainty  little  white  chicks,  with  gizzard 
tucked  under  one  arm  and  liver  under  toother 
— parsley  and  butter  —  did  you  see  that  double- 
headed  parsley  in  the  garden,  Reynolds  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,  it  escaped  me." 

"  No,  Sir  !  why,  where  were  your  chromatics? 
—trees  in  miniature  —  a  fairy  wood,  green  as  an 
emerald,  and  not  see  it !  Yes,  white-legged 
chicks  and  streaky  bacon. — Didst  see  the  pea% 
Reynolds,  twining  up  the  lilliputian  hop-poles  ?" 
—  "I  did.  Sir,"  answered  Reynolds,  smiling.— 
"  O  !  then  be  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  preserv- 
ing your  optics.  That's  a  blessing,  at  any  rate. 
What  are  you  ruminating  about,  hey,  friend 
Lawrence  ? — are  you  going  to  be  dull  because 
I  lampooned  the  parsons,  man?  —  come,  give 
me  thy  hand.  No,  Sterne,  Gkni  forbid  I  should 
'speak  disrespectfully  of  your  cloth.  I  loye  a 
parson  next  to  painting  —  that's  gospel.  I 
never  set  my  foot  in  a  p^sonage-house,  if  it  be 
tenanted  by  a  pious  man,  but  I  could  we^. 
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To  see  learning  and  science  sitting  beneath  its 
humble  porch,  in  the  sacred  person  of  a  parish 
priest,  raises  my  mind  to  holy  veneration. 
Blessed  be  the  ancient  hands,  when  parcelling^ 
out  this  land,  that  did  reserve  its  acres  for  the 
church." — "  Amen  !"  said  Sterne. 

^^  But  I  should  make  an  irreligious  king, 
perhaps,"  said  Gainsborough. 

"  Why  so,  Tom  ?"  said  Sterne. 

"  Why  so  !  why  I  should  make  too  many  of 
you  bishops."' 

"  But  your  l)ill  of  fare,"  said  Sterne ;  ^«  let's 
have  your  bill  of  fare,  Tom."  >    *    ^     - 

"  True/*  replied  the  lively  soul ;  "  we  must 
think  of  the  temporalities,  have  due  regard  for 
the  flesh — but.where's  the  fish?  That's  a 
pretty  business  -^  *  therms  the  rvb!  Wheugli 
(whistling) — Why,vDavy  !  did  you  .not  pro- 
mise to  provide. a  salmon?  Waiter— waitner- 
eiver" — elongating  the  sound,— "have  you 
any  idler  about,  any  otter^nosed  idleiy  that  yoU 
can  despatch  to  town  to  buy  a  bit  of  fish  ?'  ' 

"  A  cod's  head  and  shoulders^"  said<jrarrick| 
who  kirew  Tom's  aversion. 

"  O  no  1"  said  Oamsboronj^  ^  I  bate  tlial; 
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slimy  dish ;  besides  —  what,  Davy,  cod  in  June 
for  men  of  science^  men  of  at/,  Davy !  —  Why 
joui^eym^a  house-painters  at  a  bean-feast  virould 
j^iim  cod  in  June.  No;  lefs  have  a  turbdt, 
Davy — a  dainty  turbot,  and  lobsters  with 
springy  tails." 

.  "  Make  yourself  easy,  Tom,'*  said  Garrid^; 
"  I  wonder  you,  with  your  otter's  nose,  had  hot 
smelt  fish  in  the  boot.  Old  Dick  Toms,  true  to 
his  word,  packed  up  a  Thames^ihlfcm'* — 
Gainsborough  rubbed  his  handlf— ^<  and  a 
bicace  of  small  turbot" — Gainsborough  smacked 
his  lips — "  and  cock-tail  lobsters,  too,  Davy?* 
-«  Yes,  youcormonmt,"  saidGamdc  "  ' 
•.  "  JSravo,  Davy  L  — when  misers  '.  make  a 
feast,  it  is  ahvays  so..  What  say  you  to' a  green 
goosey  and  some  of  the  landlord's  peas — all 
fresh,  with  the  bloom  upon  them.  What'  a 
delectable  sight  to  see  pretty  maiden  fingers 
shelling  of  peas— it's  so  sumnier-ish  !  O  that 
I  were  a  pea,  a  marrow-fat,  between  the  dimpled 
fingers  of  mine  host-^his  wife  1^  -f*  mimicking 
Ganrick's  Romeo. 

"  O  that  I  were  a  cudgel  to  break  thy  silly 
pale,'-  said   Garrick. -*— <^  Do  cut  me  another 
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slice  of  ham,  Davy ;  —  deuce  take  it,  why  one 
would  take  you  for  an  Israelite^  you  cuddle 
that  swine's  flesh  so  carefully.  Come,  come, 
a  little  thicker.  See,  gentlemen,  what  a  niggard 
*tis  — a  mere  Jonathan  Tyers  —  a  Vauxhall-er, 
thin  as  leaf-gold.  Gods  !  one  would  think  you 
were  peeling  your  own  flesh  —  'twas  almost  out 
(whispering), — or  carving  ^o«^  (/am  ham  !" 

"  There,  will  that  do  —  Simon  Lock  ?"  said 
Garrick. 

"  And  who  was  he  ?' 

"  Why,  one  that  old  Sam  Johnson  knew,  who 
ate  his  wits  away  ;  a  fellow  who  fed  with  two 
spoons,  and  wept  because  he  could  not  swallow 
faster.*' 

"  If  every  age  improves,  what  a  Simon  that 
fellow  Master  Simons's  grandfather  must  have 
been,"  said  Gainsborough.  "  Though  there  be 
greater  fools  than  he.  Poor  Simon  knew  what 
lie  wept  for ;  some  fellows  weep  they  know  not 
for  what  But  I  hate  the  taste  of  the  knife ;  so 
one  more  delicate  slice,  Davy.  This  is  a  very 
delicious  ham. — What,  was  this  hog  of  your 
own  curing,  waiter  ?"  —  "  Yes,  Sir." 
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^^  Killed  first,  and  cured  afterwards,  hey?' 
— «  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Aye,  very  good — that  must  have  been  an 
Irish  invention." 

"  You  must  be  kiUedJirsty  by  tlie  Lord,  to  be 
cured  of  your  Tom-fooleries,"  said  Garrick. 

"  What  breed  are  your  hogs —  Chinese,  heji 
waiter?'  said  Garrick. — "  Yes,  Sir.'* 

<^  Faith  I'm  just  in  the  humour  now,"  con- 
tinued Tom,  "  to  kill  and  cm-e  one  of  your 
Chinese  well-fed  copper-coloured  Mandarins, 
or  a  fat  fair  she  Mandarin,  better  still — they 
have  such  pretty  little  peeping,  piggish^as  mudi 
as  to  say  Come^kiUr-me  eyes  !" 

^^  Well,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wild,  what 
next,  Tom-o'-Bedlam  !"  said  Garrick,  laughing 
most  boisterously — which  we  chorused. 

"  What  next !  why  (singing  right  humor« 
ously)  we'd  hang  him  up  o'  the  chinmey-tc^ 
and  smoke  him  into  bacon. —  Come,  boys,  cho- 
rus bacon  !  — We'd  hang  her  up  in  the  chimneys 
top,  and  smoke  her  too  into  bacon." 
.  "  What  pity  'tis  that  court  fools  are  out  of 
date,"  said  Garrick.     ^^  By  Jupiter,  Tom^  you 
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would  have  out -fooled  Will  Somers,  Archey, 
Muckle-John,  and  all  the  Patches  tfiat  ever 
wore  the  party-coloured  livery." 

"  An  I  were,  I'd  not  spare  the  rogues; 
(then  spouted)  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is 
a  fool ;  Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and  as  aforesaid^  Pa~ 
troclus  is  a  fool^  When  suddenly  turning 
grave,  he  added,  "  Yes,  Davy  !  /  am  even  the 
natwalfool  qffortune^  as  thy  master  Shakspeare 
says,  for  I  have  quitted  my  darling  profession, 
left  the  woods  and  groves,  to  stew  myself  in  an 
elegant  carpeted  damn'd  dungeon,  with  txo 
windows  shtd^  and  07^  halfopen^  to  -paAntfool^ 
heads  r 

Poor  Gainsborough  — he  was  constantly  re^* 
gretting  that  imperious  fate  had  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  the  study  of  landscape  for  portrait 
painting.  "  The  sight  of  the  green  fields,*'  as 
Garrick  ,  once  observed  with  great  e^iotion, 
**  always  awakened  Tom's  affection  for  his  first 
love  !" 

Yes,  poor  Gainsborough  !  * —  he  verily  died 
nn  enthusiast.—"  We  are  all  going  to  Heaven,** 
said  be,  "  and  Vandyqk  is  one  of  the  party^jf- 
[Vide  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Lectures.] . 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


A   PEEP   OUT  AT  WINDOW. 


(i 


**  Do  you  not  think  the  old  sarpent  some  day, 
in  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  invented  portrait-painting 
Reynolds?"  said  Gauisborough,  starting  from 
a  short  reverie. 

Why  so,  Sir  ?"  answered  Sir  Joshua. 
Why,  to  torment  and  tease  us  artists.  —       I 
Yes,  it  was  a  newly-invented  torment,  begotten 
in  spleen,  brooded   in    spite,  and  whelped  in 
fury !" 

<^  Come,  eat  your  toast  and  butter,"  said  Gar- 
rick,  "  and  be  thankful,  man." 

"  Why,  Tom,  surely  you  have  not  done  !*• 
said  Sterne. 

^^  I  have,**  replied  Gainsborough,  laying  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  folding  his  napkin,  and 
pushing  away  his  plate  —  "I  never  think  rf 
this  perplexing  devil-ment,  but  I  lose  my 
appetite." 
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;  Ting-ting-ting-ting-ting-^-rmg  —  «  O  YES, 
This  is  to  give  notice  **  The  beadle,  of 
Hendon  was  under  the  window,  crying  some 
strayed  Hampstead  hogs. 

"  There,    Tom  \  — hark  ?"    said  Garrick'; 
**  the  bellman  is  crying  your  lost  appetite." 

"  I  would  not  give  a  cherry-stone  to  redeem 
it,''  said  Gainsborough,  loUmg  back  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  with  his  hands  o'er  his  head,  the  fingers 
locked  in  each  other,  nicely  ^dave-tailedy  as  Gar- 
rick  used  to  say — it  was  a  favourite  position  rf 
the  painter's,  when  he  was  musing. 

"  What!"  said  Whiteford,  "lost  your  ap- 
petite, my  most  noble  !"  as  he ,  turned  round 
with  a  spy-glass  from  looking  out  -at  another 
window^  /^  Mercy  on  that .  colony  of  gipsie^ 
there .!  —  if  they  have ipicked  it  up,  .they  must 
send  their  brats  supperless  to  bed,  or  boil.va 
^bigger  pot."  - 

"Hey!  what,    Caleb  !    Gipsies— ►  where?** 

-Jumping  up,  and  seizing  the  telescope — ^*  ISify 

Heaven,  how  precious  !  I'll  be  among  you  !~ 

Yes  !    this  is  worth  a  daj's  mardi.     What  *  a 

delectable  group  !  —  Look,  Sir  Joshua,  look, 

"be  quick -T— you  can  feel  the  thing  !** 
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**  Delightful  group !"  said  Garrick — **  Phai^h  I 
a  nest  of  ragged  daemons-* and  look  at  the 
little  imps.  Egad !  they  have  been  changing 
garb  with  the  gibbeted  murderers  on  Finchl^ 
Common,  or  robbing  honest  men's  gardens  of 
scare-crows  —  those  who  are  not  stark-ndced. 
Why,  look  you  there,  Sterne  —  shame  up<m  it 
««- there's  a  girl,  surely  sixteen,  without  a  petth 
coat  to  cover  her  filthy  tawny  skin^" 

^i  That's  the  charm  on't,"  said  Gainsbdrongii, 
clapping  his  hands  in  ecstasy  —  ^^  that's  the 
charm,  Davy  — .that's  the  true  McruRJESgUEl'* 

^^  O  the  darling,  dainty  drabs  -— <.yolur  true 
*  ditch  delivered  by-  a  draby  diat  your  l%ak- 
iqieare  meant,"  said  Caleb  Whiteford.  ^  Do 
l^ay,  Mister- Garrick,  put  dowii  the  window -«:- 
Ihey  wHl  taint  the  air*  I  hare  a  horror  of  tfaeie, 
wvetxdies — they  are  not  human." 

*^  And  I  have  a  rooted  antipathy,  to  them/' 
laid  Garrick, ^^  ^<  even  irom  :. my  i childhood. 
JBot  I  do  believe  they  wereofaitber  niore,piiBteB» 
natural  in  those  days  than  now -r- what  say.^^ott) 
Tomr  .  : 

^^  Aiitipat;byJ"  said  Gainsborough,  <^1  would 
live  with  thjemt-^die  with  diemi    That  Bam- 
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fylde  Moore  Carew  was  a  man  of  taste — f,a 
gentleman  born,  too  — :  he  was  king  of  the  nut^ 
brown  maids/' 

^^  Live  among  the  stalrving  wretches !"  said 
Whiteford,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  raismg 
his  eyes — ^  Mark  you  ikii  —^Ldvel-^^foxa 
eggs,  all  new  laid  — a  pound  of  delicate  ham  at 
least  —  as  many  cups  of  tea,  strong  and  sweet 
-^  French  rolls,  quantum  sufficit  for  four  mode- 
raite  '  stomachs  -rr  two  wings  of  chicken,  and 
WAter-cresses : —  a  wfelcome  guest,  one  of  six  to 
a  roasted  hedgehog, .  and  that  dainty  dish  only 
on  high  days  and  holidays !"' 

.."Go  cm,"  said  Gainsborough,  laughing,  "  go 
on,  ^  Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite — Iqtf 
ly  all  nicety.^  Not,  Caleb, -that  you  are  over  nice 
in  your  .catering;  but  ^^FU  note  you  inn^  bdok 
c^  memory  J  •  to.scourge  you  fir  this  appn^enshm* 
So,  gentlemien,  adieu  .for-  awhii^  whilst.  I  .go 
and  sketch  the.^psies.  Bi^noldsyt^icail  yott 
lend  me  a  pencil?  Faith,  I  came  without  mine; 
This,  comes  of  portrait^ainting'-^colifoiihd'it ! 
Time  was,  ah !  *  thafsthesin^  tiind  was,  wKcA 
Fd  as  soon  have  rambled  forth  in  the  green 
fields  bare  breech'd,  as  without  a  penciL    No> 
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you  have  only  an  empty  case :  so,  Reynolds  I  I 
thou^t  as  much,  by  heaven !  Twenty  paintersj 
and  no  pencil  —  twenty  parsons^  and  no  pnafer* 
book.  — Waiter  —  waiter  —  do  go  and  ask  fin*  a 
kad  penciL  O I  here's  Mister  Landlord." 
i  ^^  What  time  would  you  please  to  dine,  gen- 
tlemen?" said  the  host.  <^We  have  a  fine 
green  goose,  ducks,  and  — *\ 
■  *^  Damn  your  ducks  and  geese !"  said  Gains- 
borough. ^^  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  black"* 
lead  pencil,  or  a  plummet?  or  a  red-hot  poker 
and  a  board  ?  —  any  thing." 

^^  No,  Sir,"  said  the  host,  laughing ;  for  he 
knew  what  an  eccentric  being  was  Grams- 
borough,  who  patronized  the  house. 
.  ^^  That's  improvidei^"  said  Gainsborough, 
softening  his  tone ;  ^'  that  is  improvident,  my 
worthy  host;  for,  look  you,  with,  that  I  could 
conjure  up  ducks  and  geese,  bucks  and  does, 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  more  than  would  fill  your 
larder."  .    . 

^*  But  I  ask  pardon,  Sir :  would  they  fill  die 
belly?"  said  the  landlord. 

**  Aye,  friend,  they  fill  my  belly;  and  have 
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often  filled  the  bellies  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
they  are  no  starvelings  V  . 

**  Why,  yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  and 
wUl  again,  I  hope.  I  ask  pardon  —  now  I  take 
you  —  I Ve  healed  your  drafts  (meaning  his  pio7 
tures)  are  changed  into  gold,  and  there's  no  fill- 
ing the  larder  without,  as  the  saying  is ;  but  I'll* 
send  a  man  and  horse,  a  swift  one,  up  to  town 
for  a  pencil,  and  you  shall  have  one  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  Up  to  town  and  back  in  a  few  minutes !" 
said  Bunbury,  prickirtg  his  ears.  "  Why,  it  is 
four  miles,  man  !  Do  let  me  see  the  horse. 
Mister  Landlord."  Bunbury  was  an  early  con- 
noisseur in  horse-flesh — his^  Jg^  Gambado,  to 
wit. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  bowing  and  smiling, 
^*  we  calls  Hampstead  up  tonsm^ 

**  Why,  what  a  cockney  thou  art,  Bunbury," 
said  Garrick.  "  You  a  man  of  the  turf!  why, 
our  host  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bunbury,  laugh- 
ing heartily 'at  his  own  mistake;  ^^let  him,  and 
FU  laugh  in  turn;  for  I'll  send  him  down  a 
caricature  of  himself,  and  he  may  laugh  at  that" 
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And  Bunbury  kept  his  wotd.  The  godd-hu* 
moured  host  enjoyed  the  joke,  framed  it,  and 
hung  it  in  the  bar,  where  it  ranained  for  years. 
Bunbury,  who  was  of  an  amiable  sprightly  tem- 
per, often  visited  the  house*;  and  his  salutati(Ni 
on  seeing  the  landlord  was  always,  ^^  Well^  mine 
host,  how  goes  the  swift  one?^ 

*  This  rural,  comifortable  little  tavern  is  still  in 
being,  and  tenanted  by  a  very  obliging  host.  -It  is 
situated  at  North-end,  at  the  bottom  of  a  Jiill,  five 
minutes*  walk  from  the  four-mile-stone  upon  the 
heath. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  kiiow  th^  history  of 
Hampstead,  may  find  ample  gratification,  -^on^  a 
perusal  of  Mr..  Park's  elegaAt  volume^  descdptfare 
of  this  delightful  village. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  RAMBLE    ON   THE   HEATH. 

It  could  not  fell  to  be  o,  ^^  day  of  day^^vfixk. 
such  a  J^arty.  ^  Caleb,  as  aforesaid;  was  never 
lacking- — it  was  with  him  one  continued  sceitie 
of  gaiety.  Friank  as  an  Hibernian,  social  as  to 
Englishman,  lively  as  a  Frenchman,  and  trusty 
as  a  Scot  —  no  gdod'  but  he  ^joyed  in  fidl,  and 
no  little  evil  or  cross  that  he  did  not  turn  to 
good  account^:  ^^  O !  rare !  it  smoothens  the 
rough  edge  of  disappointment  to  be  merry,^ 
said  he,  -^^  and  draws  the  venom  ttGBi  the  stkig^ 
of  ill-will :  it  is  only  yout  gr€^  Callunities  diat 
cannot  be  subdued  by  laughter,  'an<l  they  must 
be  battled  by  philosophy,"  throwiiig  faisv^anus 
about  — •  he  was  aU  gesture;^  ^^  I  hate  your  que- 
ndous  .spor^j,  that  fly  here  ahd  there  4x)  ignite 
every  little  dormant  evil  into  a  blaze;  therefore^ 
oiy  boys^  let's  ^be^»cnyitmd'WM5^.'*        -j     •     ' 
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**  It  was  this  inveterate  spirit  of  gaiety  tbit 
got  us  first  acquainted,"  said  Grarrick,  who  was 
many  years  his  senior.  "  The  youDg  Scot  wag-  I 
gishly  said  he  would  catch  me,  and,  ^ad !  he 
did."  Garrick,  indeed,  was  much  indebted  to 
his  pen  for  various  admirable  squibs  in  his 
defence,  when  certain  wits  of  the  town  were 
running  the  veteran  actor  too  hard.  Caldb's 
playful  invention  turned  the  tables  upon  ii 
opponents  with  such  admirable  tact,  that  those 
who  had  united  against  their  Roscius,  they 
knew  not  why,  began  to  think  how  much  th^ 
owed  him  on  the  old  score  of  delightful  ent^ 
tainment;  and  again  righteously  became  his 
warmest  admirers  and  steadiest  friends.  It  was 
by  this  generous  exercise  of  his  pen,  whjbt  yet 
but  a  young  man  among  the  wits,  that  many 
jarring  interests,  now  forgotten,  were  sei  to 
rights  s  and  many,  who  had  fimcied  themsdvtes 
neglected  by  each  other,  lived  as  before  in  ridUt 
goodfeUamhvp. 

These  good,  sound,  old-fashioned  qualitifis, 
added  to  his  origitial  license  for  mRlring  fVU^A 
gave  him  tenyears'  advantage  over  his  compeers, 
enlarged  his  ciide;  and  Caleb  was  thus  eariv 
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admitted  to  the  best  tables,  and  seated  abaoe  the 
salt. 

Master  Caleb  then  was  a  choice  spirit; 
Gainsborough  perfectly  unique;  Reynolds,  (I 
would  always  write  Sir  Joshua  firom  respect,)  — 
Reynolds  interesting  to  the  very  letter  of  polite 
converse;  Garrick  a  mirror  of  all  that  should 
delight;  Sterne's  gossip  —  was  it  not  above  all 
price  ?  and  young  Bunbury,  a  promising  disci- 
pie  of  that  eld  school,  the  memory  of  which 
might  well  eke  out  another  tear. 

Yes  !  I  have  lately  stood  and  mused  on  that 
stiil  spot  —  upon  that  hill  that  feces  the  back 
window  of  our  little  inn,  where,  on  a  space  that 
might  be  <x)vered  with  our  old  club-carpet,  once 
istood  these  worthies,  snifting  the  piu'e  air,  and 
talking  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Yes  1  there 
I  stood,  and  musing,  said,  **  Their  eyes  then 
sparklmg  with  the  joy  of  friendly  chat  —  now 
dimj  —  their  bodies,  now  unoooscious  as  the 
sand  on  which  I  tread,  then  watching  as  they 
did  yon  same  eternal  sun,  setting  resplendent, 
that  to-morrow  and  to-morrow,  alike  mighty  in 
resplendence,  shall  rise  and  set  again.'' 

The  meadows  were  as  green  to  them,  and 
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glittering  with  golden  butter-^p3;    but  not  a 
blade  of  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  bush,  perhapsy  I 
existing  now,  of  all  the  spreading  scene,  tbeir 
living  eyes  behdld  1 

Old  trees  are  gope,  and  young  grown  but  of 
knowledge.  The  grazing  kine  that  anioiate  the 
vale,  by  many  generations  new,  yet  lowing  as  of 
old.  The  blackbird  at  the  same  evening  soi^; 
and,  hark  !  the  cuckoo,  not  less  regarded  for  its 
homely  strain;  and  on  the  nearest  spray,  aye! 
scarcely  out  of  reach,  the  fearless  little  stranger 
robin,  whistling  familiar,  like  many  an  old  ac- 
quaintance redbreast  of  the  spot.  These  struck 
their  senses  then  —  tiow  they  are  not  I 

"  There,  Reynolds  !"  said  Grainsborough  (I 
think  I  hear  him  now,  the  enthusiast!)-*- 
^^  there!  look  along  this  dell!  how  richty 
wooded !"  It  was  one  of  those  painter-like 
evenings,  when  the  declining  isun  threw  its 
lengthened  rays  between  vast  islands  of  grey 
clouds  seated  in  the  mid  heaven,  tinging  their 
shores  as  'twere  with  aethereal  hues,  and  lighting 
the  earthly  landscape  beneath  with  enchanting 
variety. 

<^  I  am  no  friend  to  enclosures,^  said  he; 
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•  '     '     \  r  t  *  '  .  m 

*'  yet  this  picture  composes  well  — yes  !  beauti- 
fully !  intersected  as  it  is !  But  the  eiiclosares 
9Xe  small,  and  the  trees  group  well  together,  — 
better  tlian  one  usually  sees  from  a  rising  ground. 
None  but  an  ass  would  build  upon  a  hill  — un^ 
less 'there  be  hills  above — unless,  indeed,  one 
could  have  the  picture  lighted  up  in  this  glori- 
ous painter-like  style.  Thirteen  degrees  of  dis- 
tance have  I  counted — all  distinct.  Look,  Sir 
Joshua  !  how  that  sweep,  betwixt  Hendon  and 
Mill  HiU,  reposes  in  dusky  shade !  What 
aerial  perspective !  how  prismatic  !  'tis  like 
viewing  nature  through  the  medium  of  a  lens. 
Sterne,  you  fabricator  of  feeling !  —  you — you 
— manufacturer  of  fiction  !  is  there  any  feeling 
or  fiction  that  comes  up  to  this  ?  What !  are 
you  dumb.  Uncle  Toby  ?  Does  not  this  scene 
raise  your  notions  of  the  Creator  ?  What  holy 
work  !  — to  paint  with  hand  divine  so  gloriously 
for  the  delight  of  man  !  Man  — -  creation's  dar- 
ling—  all — all  for  him  —  the  creature  aloije  of 
intellect !  —  Yet,  poor  little  creeping  df iveller, 
he  would  play  the  Creator  too  !  Yes !  it  is 
{MToiane  to  hope  to  paint  Uke  this." 
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"  Goon,"  said  Sterne;  "proceed,  enthusiast, 
—for  now  thou  art  inspired !" 

"  Yes,  Reynolds  !  Man  is  a  little  Creator  too 
>> — let  us  do  the  reptile  justice !  Is  he  not  made 
in  the  Image  Divine  ?  I  hate  to  hear  you  church- 
men prate  of  crawling  reptiles  —  worms — and 
stu£P.  You,  Lawrence  Sterne !  —  Claude  was  a 
little  Creator.  Have  you  not  seen  some  of  his  I 
works  ? — almost — all  but  divine  !  Only  a  step 
short  of  the  miraculous  !  Now  is  that  hyper- 
bolical, I  ask  you,  Reynolds  ?" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  looked  on  some  of  his  com- 
positions with  astonishment,"  replied  Sir  Jo- 
shua; ^^  wonderfully  near  to  nature  are  his 
effects !" 

**  Absolute  creation  !  —  Ah  !  you  may  raise 
your  eyes,  my  dear  Lawrence,  and  think  me 
profane, — call  it  by  any  other  name,  and  you 
profane  his  genius ;  —  and  what !  is  it  not  to  the 
glory  of  the  mighty  Creator,  to  create  a  being 
with  faculties  to  do  such  deeds  ?  Now,  by  that 
same  sun — behold  it,  Sterne, — no,  I  forgot, 
you  are  not  an  eagle.  Well,  then,  by  that 
same  sun  that  you  have  not  grace  enough  to 
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face  —  by  heaven,  Lawrence,  how  finely  your 
face  is  lighted  up  at  this  moment, — do  not  «tirl 

—  Look,  Reynolds  !  —  Nay,  turn  not  away ; 
shut  your  eyes,  Yorick;  what  a  glowing  tint  I 
Lawrence,  when  you  sit  to  me,  mark,  I'll  paint 
you  thus.  Why,  your  thin  visage  looks  like 
one  of  the  glowing  heads  of  Titian.  Whip  me, 
boy,  but  I  never  saw  thy  genius  blaze  forth  like 
this  before.  Reynolds !  Garrick !  is  it  not 
mighty  fine?  Til  be  sworn,  the  Venetians 
painted  their  portraits  in  blazing  sunshine^ 
There's  the  glorious  secret  of  Lionardi's  Rich- 
ness, too !  What  a  Saint  Jerome  would  he 
make  !  Deo  volente,  I'll  make  a  saint  of  you, 
and  shame  the  bishops." 

"  Well,  and  look  at  our  fi'iend  Roscius,  too, 

—  how  finely  his  visage  glows  !    There's  a  sub- 
ject for  you.  Sir  Joshua,"  said  Sterne. 

"  Phoo !"  replied  Gainsborough :  "  round  as 
a  dumplin,  and  no  more  expression  than  a  bar^ 
ber's  block." 

"  Thank  you,  for  the  compliment,"  said  Gar- 
rick, smiling,  and  taking  off  his  hat. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  enthusiast,  rapidly, 
^-  "  not  at  all ;  you  can  put  on  expression  at 
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will,  all  Le  Bmn  in  your  dressing-glass  — 
not  old  mother  Comeille  keeps  a  better  stock  of 
masks;  but  as  for  Lawrence — look  upon  his 
fine  anatomical  phiz !" 

"  Hold !  now  it  comes  again/'  **  'Pon  my 
life,  thou  holy  friar,  now  that  the  light  of 
heaven  shines  once  more  upon  you — you  look 
as  you  ought — the  very  picture  of  a  saint.  So 
Tltian-esque,  so  Guido-like  a  subject  for  an 
aUar-piece.  Ha — ha  —  ha  —  ha  —  ha  !  Do 
but  fancy  our  delectable  Mister  Shandy  stuck  in 
an  ebony  frame,  worshipped  day  and  night  by 
a  galaxy  of  sighing — pale-faced — love-stricken 
—  coral-lipped  nuns  !  yes  !  my  dear  Yorick! 
fee  Pythagoras  to  transmogrify  thee  to  an  altar- 
piece,  then  for  the  Promethean  torch,  and 
there's  a  heaven  for  Sterne  !" 

"What  are  those  old  fograms  about  thfere?* 
said  Gainsborough  —  **  Herbarizing,'  good 
Lord  !  —  Peeping  at  nature  through  the  nether 
end  of  the  glass !  Well,  every  one  t<j  his 
humour.  So,  Reynolds,  whilst  we  are  massing 
together  nature  by  wholesale,  these  microscopic 
Geiitoos  are  larding  it  out  retail — ^^  disciples  of  old 
Lettwenhoek,  making  a  map  of  the  world  on  a 
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silver  penny -^some  F*  R.  S.  or  A.  S.  S.,  Til  be 


sworn." 


^^  Yes,  we  be  a  little  in  the  landscape  way, 
sure  enough,"  said  Samuel  Foote,  who  at  that 
moment  popped  his  head  from  beneath  a  sand-» 
bank. 

*^  What,  my  Sammy-boy,  is  it  you  ?"  said 
Gainsborough ;  —  "  why  who  would  have 
dreamt  of  meeting  Aristophanes  in  this  wild 
region  ?" 

"  Hey,  whut  hei'balizing  —  botanizing!" 
said  Garrick. 

*^  Herbarizing  P'  replied  Foote,  "  yes,  by 
the  Lord,  (taking  out  his  watch,)  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  have  I  been  winding  among  the 
fiirzen  bushes,  like  a  coster-mong$r,  after  that 
learned  A.S.  S.yldi-assy  an  aiiti-queer-i-an  there^ 
(pointing  at  Dr.  Ducarel) — the  cat's  eyed  owl 
with  his  mi/osiirus  minimus*,  making  me  skip 
about,  devil  take  him,  with  his  polygonum  bis" 
torlafj  wheii  out  whipped  a  viper,  which  made 
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Little  mouse-tail.  -  >  f  Snakerweed. 
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me  wish  to  Heaven  both  *  my  legs  had  been 
made  of  bottle-steppers.  Next  time  they  catdi 
me  here  snake-catching,  ^twill  be  in  fisheimtfo's 
boots.  Hilloa  1  are  you  commg,  my  worthj 
Doctor."  Then  laughing,  as  Grarrick  oflS^ 
his  cane  to  assist  him  up  the  bank — <<  I  wish 
their  breeches  were  stuffed  with  some  of  their 
curious  polypodium  actdeatum  f ,  and  be  hanged 
to  them,  that  we  might  find  our  way  to  a  boid 
of  punch." 

<^  Look !  here's  a  rare  specimen  of  the 
sorbos  domestica  r  X  said  the  Doctor  to  Foote, 
not  regarding  the  other  gentlemen.  —  **  Very 
pretty,  no  doubt,  Doctor,"  said  he,  quite  oat 
of  breath;  ^^  but  I  must  take  off  my  scutiUaria 
minoTy^  taking  off  his  wig  and  wiping  his  cni- 
nium.     "  I  am  verily  in  search   of  a  better 


*  Foote  had  a  cork  leg,  which  he  facetioudy 
used  to  call  by  a  hundred  comical  names,  as  the 
humour  served. 

\  Prickly  polypody. 

X  The  true  service-tree.  All  these  and  many 
more  curious  plants  growing  on  the  heath* 
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specimen  of  your  sorbus  domestica,  in  the 
shape  of  the  old  Bull  and  Busk  J* 

"  How  do  you  do,  Doctor?"  said  Sterne. 
**  Why,  that's  Burlington  Harry*,  (Henry 
Ilitcroft)  sure,  trudging  up  the  path ;  what,  is 
he  going  to  turn  virtuoso,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Why,  Doctor,  you  are  not  going  to  make 
him  a  member  of  your  learned  body,  sure,  for 
building  that  brick  church,  and  you  a  learned 
priest !"  said  Garrick. 

"  There  was  a  time,*'  said  Foote,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  party  at  once  — "  there 
was  a  time  when  Old  Scrafckf  used  to  carry 
stones  up  high  hills  to  build  chapels.     Now,  if 


*  So  nick-named  at  the  Board  of  Works.  He  had 
been  a  carpenter ;  but  from  an  accident  in  falling 
from  a  scaffold  at  the  celebrated  Lord  Burlington's, 
he  obtained  the  notice  of  that 'nobleman,  by  whose 
patronage,  and  his  own  merits,  he  became  an  ar- 
chitect of  great  celebrity,  and  acquired  wealth. 

"I*  This  idle  superstition  relates  to  many  churches 
built  upon  heights,  which  the  Old  Enemy  was  said 
to  have  placed  there,  to  fatigue  the  pious  in  their 
approach  to  the  house  of  worQhip, 

VOL.  II,  ^ 
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he  is  out  of  employment,  I  wish  he  would  busy 
himself  in  carrying  them  down  agauu'' 

^  Come,  come,  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  my 
worthy  friend,"  said  Dr.  Dncarel ;  **  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  business  —  it  was  a  subscriptioD 
affair,  raised  entirely  by  the  piety  of  the  parish^ 
and  out  of  a  very  limited  fund.  *Tis  a  notable 
monument  of  a  cockney  church  *,  I  own ;  but 
Time,  which  improves  pictures  with  its  sober 
hues,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Gainsborough,  will 
cover  it  in  due  season  with  hoary  age." 

"  No,"  said  Gainsborough,  *<  your  true 
Rhenish  improves  with  age ;  but  a  bad  pictuie 
will  never  become  a  good  (me,  ihougfa  Hme 
work  at  it  double  tides.  And  if  Hampstead 
church  should  stand  on  Hampstead  Hill,  'till 


*  On  the  site  of  this  onpicturesque  building 
stood  a  little  rural  church,  which,  being  in  a  ruin- 
ous state,  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  174s5 
when  the  present  church  was  erected  by  Henry 
FHtcroft,  then  surveyor-general,  or  holding  some 
superior  appointment  in  the  Board  of  Wbrks. 
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all  the  colours  fede  in  the  rainbow  —  it  will 
never  become  picturesque." 

*^  How  d'ye  do,  gentlemen?"  siaid  the  ar- 
chitect, as  he  came  up  to  the  group  —  be  wp^ 
a  formal,  good  kind  of  man.  —  "  How  d'ye  do, 
Mister  Garrick  !  —  O,  and  the  reverend  Mister 
Sterne,  too  !  —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant. —  How  do  you  do, 
Mister  Gainsborough  ?"  —  bowing  to  the  others, 
whom  he  did  not  know.  "  What,  gentlemen, 
viewing  our  fine  scenery  this  fine  evening  ?  — »• 
Aye,  Mister  Gainsborough,  this  must  be  just 
to  your  satisfaction, '—  I  —  I  envy  you  gentl^nen 
your  powers  of  the  painting-brush.  —  Yes^  inr 
deed  !  you  must  enjoy  this  scenery  superior  t» 
us,  who  know  nothing  of  these  matters.  A 
very  pretty  picture  this,  indeed  —  very  pretty. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  church,  Mia^ 
Gainsborough,  as  viewed  in  perspective  fipom 
Primrose  Hill?  I'm  assujred  it  makes  a  notable 
object  from  that  point  of  view." 

^'  Gainsborough  thinks  it  a  better  object  a 
great  way  off,  King  Harry,"  said  Foote,  always 
enjoying  a  little  mischief. 

"  The^i  where  would    you  view   it   fircffa^ 
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Mister.  Gainsborough  ?"  said  the  architect,  not 
at  all  seeing  the  joke. 

"  Why  from  Shooter's  Hill,"  said  Garrick, 
laughing. 

"  Shooter's  Hill !"  exclaimed  Flitcroft.  — 
**  Why  then.  Sir,  Mister  Gainsborough  must 
look  at  it  through  a  spying-glass," 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Gainsborough,  who  would 
not  willingly  give  offence  —  "  these  wags  make 
me  say  more  than  I  ever  thought."  - —  Gains- 
borough wished  them  all  at  Nova  Scotia,  and 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  question ;  but  the 
architect  would  drive  on  the  discourse. — *«  How 
would  you  wish  to  see  it,  then.  Mister  Grains- 
borough? —  Pray  favour  me  with  your  ob- 
servations ?" 

."  Why,    by   twilight,   or   moonlight,"    said 
Gainsborough. 
'    "  And  why  so,  Sir,  may  I  beg  to  know  ?" 

"  Because  then  I  should  see  the  structure  all 
in  one  mass." 

"  Aye,  I  thought  so,"  replied  Flitcroft; 
**  you  gentlemen  have  always  great  notions  of 
art.  Yes,  I'm  told  it  makes  a  good  fine  mass, 
sure  enough  !  —  Dear  me !  I  shoidd  like  to  see 
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a  picture  of  it  from  your  notable  genius,  Mister 
Gainsborough  —  it  would  be  very  rural  —  very 
picturesque !" 

This  was  pushing  the  matter  rather  too  far. 
—  "Picturesque!"  echoed  the  painter,  losing 
his  patience  — "  What  the  devil  have  you 
builders  to  do  with  the  picturesque !"  * 

"  But  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am 
not  a  builder,  Mr.  Gainsborough ;  I  am  an  ar- 


*  It  should  be  recorded  in  justice  to  the  good 
taste  of  Gainsboroughi  that  no  painter  held  the 
architectural  science  in  greater  admiration  than 
himself.  He,  and  his  illustrious  friend  Sir  Joshua, 
were  constantly  lamenting,  that  the  genius  of  their 
countrymen  for  that  sublime  art,  which  was  so  well 
understood  in  England,  should  be  so.  rarely  called 
forth;  and  deprecated  that  interference,  on  the 
part  of  the  patron,  which  so  commonly  altered 
the  plans  of  the  man  of  science,  and  exposed  him 
to  unmerited  censure. 

Gainsborough  used  to  declare,  with  his  wonted 
enthusiasm,  *'  that  if  the  nation  would  raise  a 
sufficient  subscription,  to  erect  a  Palace  becoming 
the  dignity  of  a  British  sovereign,  we  had  archi- 
tects, who  would  design  a  structure,  that  should 
shame  Rome  itself!"  . 
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chitect,  and  have  studied  in  the  Burlinglxxi 
school,"  returned  Fiitcroft,  piqued  at  the  ob- 
servation. 

"  Be  it  so,"  retorted  Gainsborough.  **  Then, 
Mr.  Architect,  who  art  no  buildier^  why  not 
conjure  up  a  Gothic  building?  By  the  powers^ 
were  1  king  of  England,  and  pot^it  as  Hany 
the  Eighth,  I  would  proclaim,  that  he  who 
built  a  church,  should  erect  it  in  the  old 
English  architecture,  and  fail  not,  or  lose  his 
ears.  Why  did  you  not  make  a  Gothic  church 
—  and  why  did  you  not  build  it  of  stone  ?** 

"  For  two  good  reasons.  Mister  Gains^ 
borough  —  first,  because  we  had  not  money 
enough  —  and,  secondly.  Mister  Gainsborough, 
because — because — because  I  have  no  opinion 
of  Gothic/' 

"  Ha— ha— ha— ha  !  Well,"  said  Gains- 
borough,  "  that  is  a  fiat !  Ha — ha — ha  —  ha! 
No  —  my  Lord  Burlington  had  a  contempt  (or 
Gothic;  ej^Oy  the  Burlington  school  have  a 
tontempt  for  Gothic," 

"  And  ergo,^'^  added  Fiitcroft,  "  I  suppose 
Mr.  Gainsborough  has  a  contempt  &>r  the 
whole  tote  of  them." 
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"  You  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  saying 
so,  by  Jupiter  !"  said  Gainsborough  —  "  Ha  — »- 
ha— ha  — hat" 

Flitcroft  was  nettled,  but  not  to  be  laughed 
from  the  field.—"  Weil,  Mister  Gainsborough," 
said  he,  **were  you  a  sovereign,  you  would 
have  other  despotic  laws  to  punish  every  good 
former  that  filled  up  deep  cart-ruts,  or  new 
thatched  a  crazy  barn,  or  put  up  a  new  paling 
to  keep  out  the  swine  —  of  course." 

"  Yes,  by  the  Lord,  you  are  right !  —  I  hate 
your  rich  farmers,  as  I  hate  the  Burlingtomans, 
(laughing  all  the  while)  —  the  landscape-i^oil- 
ihg  rogues !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Foote,  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  his  old  friend  Flitcroft  —  "  and  Mr.  Gains* 
borough  would  command  every  sheep-shearer 
to  be  clean  sheared  of  his  ears,  for  shearing  llie 
fleece  —  they  look  so  picturesque  with  their 
shaggy  coats." 

''  Certainly,"  added  Garrick,  to  give  the 
worthy  old  builder  a  lift  —  "  Gainsborough  had 
rather  go  without  a  coat  than  rob  the  innocents 
of  their  wool." 
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"  That  I  would,  by  Jupiter  I"  said  Gains- 
borough. 

"  Mercy  on  a  landscape-painter's  tenants,^ 
said  Sterne,  (for  all  entered  into  the  humour  of 
the  dialogue,  and  all  generously  took  part  with 
Flitcroft) — "  Aye,  mercy  on  them  —  their  farms 
must  be  stocked  with  Pharaoh's  lean  kine, 
broken-down  carts,  ragged  harness,  lame  wheel- 
barrows, creaking  gates,  rag-stuffed  casements, 
broken  tiles,  broken-kneed  horses  — ** 

**  And  broken  .bankrupt  tenantry,  or  the 
devil's  in't,"  added  Foote,  "with  such  Gains- 
borough-like tattered  and  torn  homesteads." 

"  That's  the  farming  for  the  phUanthropic 
Tom,"  said  Garrick ;  —  "  and  he  were  rich, 
they  would  be  happy  —  for  whip  me  if  I  do  not 
think  he  would  pay  his  tenants  for  doing  of 
nothing  —  save  and  except  keeping  every  thing 
carefully  out  of  repair  /" 

"  A  pretty  picture  this,"  said  Sir  Joshua, 
"  of  our  worthy  friend  Gainsborough's  rural 

ECONOMY." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  all  parties  being  in 
high  good  humour,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  of 
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Mr,  Henry  Flitcroft^s  hospitality,  and  away  we 
went  to  the  Grove*,  to  sup  at  his  delightfiil 
villa. 


*  Mr.  Flitcroft  built  himself  a  handsome  villa  at 
the  end  of  the  Grove  on  the  top  of  Holly  Bush 
Hill,  where  he  died  in  1769.  This  place,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds,  (called  Montagu  Grove)  is  now 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  White,  the  much  . 
respected  incumbent  of  Hampstead. 


*       ■  I 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SUPPER  AT  Mortimer's,* 

Scarcely  were  we  seated  at  the  suppor- 
table," said  die  Captain  f,  ^^  whesi^  who  ishould 
ntake  his  appeefi*aikie  bat  Harry  Woodwsoift.  % 


■  i>n  a. 


*  John  Hamilton  Mortimer  the  painter,  a  genius 
of  great  promise,  and  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
his  day.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Joseph  Wright  of 
Derby,  and  Mortimer,  were  all  pupils  of  the  same 
master,  Mr.  Hudson  the  portrait-painter. 

Mortimer,  the  delight  of  his  numerous  friends, 
and  beloved  by  all,  too  careless  of  his  constitution, 
died  at  his  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  under  forty, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1779. 

No  modern  instance  is  known  of  one  artist  having 
three  such  distinguished  pupils.  Mortimer,  with 
half  of  Reynold's  perseverance,  would  have  become 
the  greatest  historical  painter  of  his  time.  Wright 
was  celebrated  for  scenes  that  represented  the 
effects  of  fire-subjects,  which  he  painted  with  more 
truth  to  nature  than  even  Schalketi,  so  far  famed. 

f  Captain  Bailie,  the  connoisseur. 

j:  Henry  Woodward,  an  excellent  comedian, 
and  very  liv^y  companion,  died  1777. 
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'  Better  late  than  never/  said  our  frank  host. 
*  What,  Harry,  the  play  is  ovei:,  and  you  are 
come  here  to  take  a  part  in  the  entertainmenL 
i  know  you  have  a  delicate  nose  —  so  now  tel 
me  what  is  under  this  cover,'  tapping  the  sfain^ 
ing  block-tin  with  the  carving-knife/ 

"  *  Well,  a  man  may  guess  that,  without 
being  hanged  for  a  wizard.' 

**  '  I'll  bet  a  shilling  you  do  not  guess,'  ss&S 
Mortimer.  'Done!'  *  What  is  it,  *dient;  £b&, 
!fiesh,  or  fowl?* 

"**  ^  Neither  one  nor  t*  other,'  said  Wood*- 
ward,  very  dryly;  ^tt^is  a  nightmare!  so  tip 
me  the  shilling.' 

**  *  Look  ye,  there  now,'  said  Barry*,  ^  heed 
you  that,  Miister' Gibbon  f?  That  is  a  gift,  Sir. 
Talk  ctf  study  as  opposed  to  genius^! — here 
comes  an  original  —  a  man  of  nartive  wit,  Siar. 


*  James  Barry,  R.  A.  of  eccentric  aaemory,  pr#- 
fessor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  land  ce- 
lebrated for  Uie  series  of  classic  paiDtings  which 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  great  room,  at  ^e  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi. 

f  Mr.  Gibbob,  tbe'UsMisB  of  Rome. 
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Semper  paratus,  he  is  always  ready.  Had  I 
blundered  in  when  you  were  all  seated,  my  na- 
tive modesty  would  have  flown  in  my  fisu^e,  and 
I  had  stood  all  confusion,  perplexity,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  else  that  is  contemptible ;  be- 
side interrupting  the  good  lady  of  the  houses 
and  wishing  myself  all  the  way  to  Hades  j  wbilst 
Mr,  Harry  Woodward,  like  his  predecessorf 
Mister  Yorick,  at  once  sets  the  table  in  a  roar. 
Had  I  not  felt  myself  gifted  with  an  inherent 
propensity  for  painting,  I  had  been  a  blockhead 
and  a  coxcomb  to  have  puzzled  my  brains  about 
the  polite  arts  —  I  had  made  nothing  on  it,  an4 
my  father  had  done  well  to  have  articled  me.  to 
himself —  else  had  he  fa^en  an  impediment  to  a 
shining  pot-boy.  Harry  Woodward,  I  thank 
you  for  this;  you  have  established  a  philosopfal^ 
cal  fact  in  my  mind,  Sir.  It  is  all  a  bag  of 
moonshine  without  this.  There  must  be  a  na- 
tive bent,  Mister  Gibbon.  Sic  itur  ad  aslra* 
Thus  men  dscend  to  the  skies !' 

"  *  Upon  my  word,  a  delicate  little  hen  tur- 
key,' said  Wale.  ^  What,  a  Christmas  present 
already,  HamUton,  hey  ?  —  What,  and  sausages 
too?    You    may  remember,    Mister  Gibbon, 
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what  the  Captain  whispered  as  we  came  along 
- —  Your  painters  lite  in  clover* 

"  *  This  turkey  is  from  my  old  fellow  'pren* 
tice,  Joe  Wright,'  said  Mortimer,  *  who  never 
forgets  us  at  Christmas.  Poor  Joe,  the  valetu-^ 
dinarian  !  I'd  be  sworn  he  procured  one  of  the 
least  in  all  Derby,  out  of  sheer  compassion  to 
'  our  evil  habits.  He  knows  we  always  dress  his 
Christmas  turkey  for  supper;  and  he  has  gene- 
rally a  hint  by  way  of  postscript  to  his  letters, 
touching  the  prevalence  of  apoplexy.  Now, 
Master  Joe  was  one  of  your  water-gruel  disci- 
ples when  we  were  youngs,ters  together  at  Hud-  , 
son's;  and  I  would  wager  ten  pounds  to  a 
crown-piece  he  is  just  now  sitting,  Peter  Griev- 
ous, over  that  wishy-washy,  tasteless,  hum-drum, 
drivelling  dish,  and  calling  to  old  Nan  Watkins 
• —  "  Nanny,  have  you  any  nice  live  coals  ?  — 
Do,  pray,  let  me  have  my  bed  warmed."— Ar^ 
you  a  supper-eater,  Mister  Gibbon?* 

**  ^  No,  Mister  Mortimer;  I  am  a  single  man, 
and  a  bit  of  a  valetudinarian  like  your  friend. 
Mister  Wright.' 

"  *  And  a  water-gruel  eater,  I  presume  ? 
3aid  Mortimer. 
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^^  ^  Yes,  indeed,'  ^aid  Qibbon  stnUiog^ 
^  though,  in  truth,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at 
all  the  better  'iEbr  these  scrupulosities  in  Het/ 

"  '  Devil  a  bit,  my  learned  Sir,  rely  upon  it^' 
said  Mortimer.     ^  Your  water-gruelists  ha've  no 
nerve,  ^no  stamina  like  your  true  English  siqp- 
per-men.     I  am  no  egotist,  so  I'll  say  little  of 
myself.   But  here's  Reynolds. — Oods,  Sir,  he 
will  see  out  half  a  score  such  careful  wi^ts  as 
any  old  friend  Joe.     Sir,  Pve  rknown  Jbshy  for  a 
fi^eek  or  ten  days  in  successiori,  up,  aye,  faouis 
past  midnight,     lliere  he  and  that  other  mo- 
ralizing  tyke.    Doctor  Sam  Johnson,  have  in 
lames  past  sat  soberly  at  it  —  two  bottles  eadi 
sifter    supper,    and    this,    Monday,    Xuesdnjz^ 
Wednesday.     As  for  old  Sammy-boy,  be  was  a 
sponge — a  >yery  spcmge!    Me  would  thscnb 
you  a  'tun  of  wine  in  six  months,  and  yet  go  to 
%ed  sober  «6  a  jadge.     And  as  for  Reynolds, 
damme,  I  could  never  gauge  him  — >two,  thnee^ 
four — aye,  'five  o'clock,  and  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone  at  ten  as  usual.     The  devil  a  twitch 
of  the  nerves — no   morning  .aneagi?hns^*— ^no 
nausea  —  no    sick  head-ache.     Come,    Mii^ter 
Gibbon,  take  a  glass  of  wine  widi  iiiy>tnatteK, 
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(Mrs.  Mortwner).  -—  Come  and  live  with  us;,  Sir, 
and  keep  up  Christmas ;  and  if  by  Twelfth-daj 
you  would  not  brave  stormi^  and, go  to  sea  in  a 
Washing-tub,  then  am  1  the  veriesKcold  water- 
drinker  in  Christendom.' 

"  *  Well,  Sir,  how  d'ye  feel  yourself?'  said 
Mortimer,  laying  his  hand  on  Mister  Gibbon's 
arm,  when  the  cloth  was  removed.  '  None  the 
worse  for  a  modicum  of  turkey,  hey.  Sir? 
Come,  Harry  Weodwaixjj  you  are  ithe  besft 
{mnclwmakdr,  — there,  boy^  ai^e  all  the  materials 
on  the  buffette.  Now  let  jus  have  a  supernacu- 
lum apeqimen  of  your  skilL  You  shall  taste 
Woodward's  punch.  Mister  Gibbon.  Wood- 
tfard's  against  all  the  world.  As  for  Ashlej^s, 
Sir,  it  is  wdl  enough  for  your  general  run. 
Were  you  ev&c  at  .Ashley's,  'Sir  *— old  pro 
BONO  PUBLICO,  on  Ludgatc  Hill?' 

**  *  There  I  have  been  more  thto'^Rce,  ^MS»* 
for  Mortimer,  dn  company  with  my  friend  Jeiin 
'Wilkes.  I  shall  never  forgdt  'the  quantity  c£ 
£bat  Tery  pleasant,  but  I  should  thinis:  pernicious,  * 
li(}uoi^  which  poor  Chtirchill  draiik  atNone  sit- 
ting at  that  tavern.  Indeed  I  took  enough  to 
my  own  share,  and  so  did  John  Wilkes.     Sir, 
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we  had  no  alternative  but  to  drink,  or  be  thrown 
out  at  window.  Sir,  half  the  people  of  England 
were  mad  at  that  time.  There  was  so  great  a  1 
rage  for  liberty,  that  I  was  compelled  to  drink 
with  all  the  sots  that  we  met,  and  it  had  nearly 
cost  me  my  life.' 

**  *  I  remember  seeing  you  at  that  time.  Mister 
Gibbon,'  said  Woodward.  *  I  think  you  were 
not  at  the  Gun  at  Billingsgate  on  the  day  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  have  dined  with  the  Iish- 
mongers.  Poor  Churchill  got  sadly  cudgelled 
that  day  by  the  Dutch  skipper.  What  a  scene 
did  that  market-place  exhibit  on  that  day  !' 

"  *  I  should  much  like  to  know  the  particulars 
of  what  passed  at  the  old  fish-salesman's,'  said 
Gibbon ;  *  as  I  frequently  heard  the  Member  for 
Aylesbury  laughing  about  it;  and  I  dare  say 
some  of  your  lively  firiends  were  present  —  were 
eye  witnesses.' 

"  *  Sam  Foote  is  your  man  for  that,'  said 
Woodward,  laughing.  —  *  Sam  is  very  enters 
taining  on  the  subject.  He  used  to  talk  of 
dramatizing  the  scenes  of  that  day,  which  would 
have  electrified  the  public.     But  Sam  is  grown 
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a  dull  dog  —  all  his  wits  are  gone  a  wool^ 
gathering. 

"  *  I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  old 
salesman ;  but  Foote  says,  that  on  the  day  for 
celebrating  Wilkes's  liberation,  he  asked^^>r2[y- 
Jive  male  and  female  friends  to  dine  at  the  Gun, 
Every  thing  that  bcwre  upon  that  number  gave 
the  possessor  a  local  importaiM^e — the  devil  was 
in  the  number  Forty-^ve. 

"  '  Sam  went  first  to  the  Shades  under  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  and  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  King  Cole  —  that  was  the  old  salesman's 
nickname,  I  recollect.  I  have  seen  the  man 
myself,  who  was  very  bulky,  spoke  ^a^  in  the 
throaty  as  we  actors  have  it,  and  very  rapidly. 
You  know  it  is  Foote's  way  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  his  prototypes,  to  study  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  then  to  give  you  the  caricature; 
though  very  little  exaggeration  was  wanting  to 
render  old  King  Cole  a  trump  in  the  dramatic 
pack,'" 

"  Now,''  observed  Bailie,  who  revived  this 
story  so  many  years  after  the  event,  "  I  remem*- 
ber  old  King  Cole  myself,  sitting  at  his  second- 
floor  casement  in  bis  white  cap,  a  large  Bible 
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before  him,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  at  nearly  an 
hundred  years  old.  He  was  a  complete  origi- 
nal, to  be  sure,  and  used,  till  within  a  week 
of  his  death,  to  go  regularly  to  the  l%ades  in 
the  morning  to  get  a  gill  of  wine,  and  a  shaye  <m 
the  road  of  a  patriotic  barber  who  plied  at  the 
Old  Swan,  and  I  remember  used  to  rebuke  the 
fish-women  for  their  foul  language  as  he  went 
along;  and  in  the  evening  to  read  WoodfalPs 
Morning  Advertiser,  and  smoke  a  pipe,  at  the 
Gun/* 

"  Well,  Sir,"  proceeded  the  Captain ;  **  so 
says  Woodward,  *  This  noted  old  fishman,  who 
was  a  warm  one,  invited  Jlve-and-^fori^  stauncb 
Wilkes-ites,  male  and  female  together  —  for 
there  were  plenty  of  dames  who  wore  the  breeches 
in  Billingsgate  ward  in  Wilkes's  time,  and  all  for 
Wiikes  and  liberty. 

"  *  First  of  the  prog,'  said  Woodward,  *  there 
was  a  gigantic  plum-pudding,  with  forty-five 
pounds  of  flour,  and  forty-five  of  fruit,  vrhidi 
was  boiled  the  same  number  of  hours,  and 
paraded  fi'om  Wapping,  with  flags,  and  forty- 
five  butchers  with  marrow-bones  and  cleavers ; 
forty-five  pigeoBS  in  pies,  end  ferty*fire  applf 
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dumplings.  Each  bowl  of  punch,*  said  the 
player,  as  he  smacked  his  lips,  tasting  that 
which  he  was  making  for  Moitimer's  table— ^ 
*  each  had  forty-five  Seville  oranges  and  lemons 
in  due  proportions.  There  Churchill  got  mor- 
tally drunk,  and  at  night  there  was  a  well- 
regulated  riot.  The  watchmen  and  police  in- 
terfered, and  after  a. general  fight,  a  posse  were 
marched  off,  and  brought  before  the  constable  of 
the  night,  who  being  on.  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  a  great  wag,  committed  forty-five 
of  the  noisy  politicians  to  the  Poultry  Counter. 

"  ^  The  commencement  of  this  Billingsgate 
riot  arose  from  forty-five  sailors,  each  with  a 
wooden  leg,  bearing  about  an  old  besotted  cap- 
tain, who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  forty-five 
times,  who  chose  to  quarrel  with  another  drunken 
ass,  a  bankrupt  stock-broker,  who  went  roaring 
about  (such  was  the  g&neral  infatuation)  —  "I 
don't  care  who  l^ows  it,  but  I'm  the  maan  who 
stopped  for ^ve-and-^orty  thousand  pounds  /" 

*^  *  Every  thing  was  regulated  by  this  won- 
drous cipher,  save  and  excepting  the  fancy  of 
the  comely  widow,  fat,  fair^  and  forty-five,  of  th« 
eld  hottse  of  eall  nt  Datk-house  Lane.   She  had 
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a  well-feathered  nest,  and  half-a^score  traders  in 
the  ward  made  their  suit,  all  being  ready  to 
prove,  by  certificates  of  birth,  of  being  bora 
exactly  forty-five  years  before,  according  to  die 
terms  of  her  advertisement.  But,  alas  !  such  is 
the  fi^ailty  of  the  sex,  even  party  politics,  WiOces 
and  Liberty^  must  surrender  to  the  fickle  fancy 
of  the  feir.  My  comely  landlady  jilted  all  die 
forty-fioers^  and  trotted  ofi^,  as  the  wags  had  it^ 
with  a  man  of  half  that  age,  in  a  coax^h  and  four 
—  which  was  true  enough,  for  she  espoused 
young  Leveridge,  a  Woolwich  coach-master, 
grandson  of  the  famous  singer  of  that  name, 
and  a  good  voice  himself —  scarcely  Inferior  to 
his  worthy  progenitor's/ 

"  Poor  old  King  Cole  !"  said  the  Captain. 
**  Wilkes  told  me  one  day,  when  we  were 
talking  of  the  times  past,  that  he  lost  a  son  soon 
after — a  very  honest  man,  and  a  great  &vourite 
at  Billingsgate,  whom  he  used  to  call  the  sta£f 
of  his  old  age.  *  But,'  said  Wilkes,  (who  by  the 
way  used  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  zealotry 
of  his  followers,)  ^  the  old  citizen  and  fish- 
monger consoled  himself  in  the  mystical  num- 
ber*    Sir,  he  invited  forty-five  fishmongers  tq 
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attend  the  funeral — had  him  interred  at  Queen- 
borough  (smelling  strong  of  fish,)  being  forty- 
five  miles  fi^om  town — paid  two  pounds  five 
shillings,  by  stipulation,  to  the  sexton,  which 
was  the  best  days  work  he  ever  had,  for  forty- 
five  tolls  of  the  tenor  bell,  at  one  shilling  per 
toll  —  and  to  eke  out  the  last  consolation  from 
the  memorable  XLV.  *,  they  mourned  ninety 
days,  namely,  in  deep  mourning  five-and-forty, 
and  in  half-mourning  forty-and-five  !' " 

-   ,  ■  ■       III 

*  No.  XLV.  of  a  periodical  political  pamphlet, 
The  North  Briton,  written  by  Mr.Wilkes  and  his 
friends.  This  obnoxious  paper,  No.  XLV.,  was  or- 
dered by  law  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
the  cause  of  much  popular  clamour  for  a  long  sea- 
son. John  Wilkes,  Esq.  was  elected  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1775. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AN   EVENING  GOSSIP   AT  MY  OWN   FIREHSIDE, 

That  Harry  Woodward  was  a  most  amusing 
companion :  I  remember  bim  welly"  said  the 
counsellor,  to  my  old  friend  the  doctor,  who 
lately  made  a  visit  to  London  to  see  the  sights* 
"  Yes,  Ephraim,  I  remember  him  well.  When 
he  and  Garrick,   and   Ned  SSmter  *,  and  old 


*  Ned  Shuter,  the  comediaD,  another  admirable 
mimic*  This  g^y  spark,  when  a  l|td  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  was  a  livery-servant  to  Lampe, 
composer  for  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  **  Shuter 
was  a  special  Picklcy^  says  Dr.  Bumey,  ^^  who  took 
off  all  the  performers." 

At  this  time  Lampe  was  with  a  provincial  com- 
pany of  players  at  Chester,  among  whom  was 
Jemmy  Worsdale,  the  painter,  celebrated  for 
being  the  go-between,  in  the  affair  of  Pope  and 
Curl.  Worsdale  was  also  an  actor,  who  was  famed 
for  singing  Harry  Carey's  song  of  "  Young  Roger 
came  tapping  at  Dollys  mndoto.**     Master  Ned 
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Parsons  *,  as  we  have  since  called  him,  met  at 
the  same  table,  there  was  more  hilarity,  more 
quaint  and  comical  development  of  character^ 
than  ever  was  seen  exhibited  on  the  stage. 
Barry  f  was  another  who  told  a  story  well ; 
though  Garrick  used  to  say,  *  At  an  Irish  story 
I  will  yield  the  palm  to  Spranger ;  but  I'll  beat 
him  any  day  in  every  other  walk.'  «  *  Garrick,' 
as  Woodward  was  wont  to  say,  who  was  a  com- 
plete devotee  on  the  subject  of  his  friend's  ex- 
traordinary powers  — '  Garrick  beats  us  all  at 
story-telling,  because  he  is  so  learned  in  the  old 
masters.^ 

'^  When  he  was  a  young  man,  as  I  have  heard 
my  great-uncle  Zachary  relate,  he  had  some- 


took  the  liberty  of  mimicking  his  master  in  this,  and 
hit  Um  off  so  much  to  the  admiratioa  of  the  wits, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  broken  honea. 

♦  Old  Parsonsy  the  inimitable  Sir  Fretful  Pk^ 
ary,  another  ingenious  wight,  who  had  a  turp  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  used  to  draw  very  prettily  in 
water  colours. 

f  Spranger  Barry,  the  celebrated  rival  of  Garrick, 
in  some  of  the  finest  characters  of  Shakspeare. 
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how  jnd^  up  the  manner  of  all  his  pre^cessois 
—  that  isy  of  theinunediate  generatum  of  actxHS 
before  his  time.  Coll^  Gibber*  was  chairmfli 
of  the  Spiller's  Head  Club,  and  Garrick,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  joyous  firat^ruty,  courted 
the  veteran  player,  who  had  giyen  him  Bxm 
time  to  time  specimens  of  all  their  styles.  Even 
to  the  last  you  could  not  but  admire  the  capa- 
cities of  Davy's  voice ;  no  wonder  then  that  be 
was  so  powerM  in  mimickry,  and  so  entertain- 
ing withal  when  a  younger  man,  studying  these 
matters  for  tame,  and  consequently  less  reserved 
than  when  he  grew  rich,  and  fed  with  the  great 
^^  Woodward,  when  the  company  were  wdl 
assorted^  would  urge  Davy  to  give  specimens  of 
this  fiiculty,  and  artfully  lead  the  conversation 
to  points  that  Davy  would  unwittingly  seize,  f 

*  CoUey  Gibber  commenced  a  close  imitator  of 
his  predecessors.  He  once  went  through  a  part 
of  Dogget's,  and  was  taken  for  that  original  actor. 
He,  however,  became  an  original  in  his  turn. 

f  Garrick  would  indulge  some  few  friends  — 
but  it  was  very  rare  —  with  what  he  used  to  call 
his  rounds.   This  he  did  by  standing  behind  a  chaifi 
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•  No,  Harry/  said  he,  when  Woodward  would 
attempt  to  mimic  some  of  the  old  school  of  clever 
fellows  —  *  No,  Harry,  you  are  out  of  scale  — 
Come,  ril  show  you  the  man.'  —  *  By  the 
powers,'  Bailie  used,  to  say  in  the  connoisseur 
cant  of  Langford  and  Christie's,  *  these  Pastic'- 
cios  of  Mister  Garrick's  are  finer,  I'll  be  sworn, 
than  the  Masters  themselves.'  " 

"  I  could  abnost  be  sworn  with  the  old  cap- 


and  conveying  into  his  face  every  possible  kind  of 
passion,  blending  one  into  the  other,  and  as  it 
were  shadowing  them  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
gradations.  At  one  moment  you  laughed,  at  an- 
other you  cried :  now  he  terrified  you,  and  pre- 
sently you  conceived  yourself  something  horrible, 
he  seemed  so  terrified  at  you.  Afterwards  he 
drew  his  features  into  the  appearance  of  such  dig- 
nified wisdom,  that  Minerva  might  have  been 
proud  of  the  portrait ;  and  then  —  degrading  yet 
admirable  transition  —  he  became  a  driveller.  In 
short,  his  face  was  what  he  obliged  you  to  fancy  it ; 
age,  youth,  plenty,  poverty,  every  thing  it  as- 
sumed.* 

*  lliis  on  the  authority  of  Charles  Dibdin,  an  old  croniA  of 
Garrick's. 
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tain  in  that,"  said  the  counsellor.  *  **  I  shall 
never  forget  his  imitation  of  Christopher  Bul- 
lock f,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  that  whimsical 
dialogue  between  Kit  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
His  authority  for  that,  by  the  way,  so  I  have 
been  told,  was  Jem  Spiller,  who  was  another 
extraordinary  mimic,  and  from  whose  choice 
collection  Master  Davy  picked  out  that  highly- 
coloured  sketch  of  George  Lillo  and  the  Parson 
of  Moorgate's  wife's  garnet  necklace.  Tom 
Davies  had  a  manuscript  collection  of  these 
whimsical  club-stories  —  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
should  have  been  lost 

"  Now  you  are  upon  that  subject,  pray,  Doo- 
thor,  did  you  ever  hear  Garrick's  account  of  the 
Devil  Tavern  at  the  time  of  Hogarth's  attack 
upon  Pope  ?  ITiat,  perhaps,  was  his  master* 
piece.  George  Lillo  was  a  good  subject,  no  doubt 
—  he  was  a  character ; —  and  then  his  dialogue 


*  The  counsellor,  an  old  friend,  who  studied  for 
the  bar  sixty  years  ago,  but  who  never  practiced. 

f  George  Lillo,  that  worthy  wight  who  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  Gedrge  Barnwell.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  jeweller. 
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With  that  impostor,  the  countryman  of  Cottnt 
Ugly  —  what's  his  name  — ^  the  King's  surgeon. 
Now  I  have  it : —  that  impudent  Swiss,  old  St 
Andre  —  Yes,  that  is  the  man.  O  how  Davy 
could  raise  their  ghosts  !  I  do  verily  think  that 
his  burlesque  of  old  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Heidegger, 
and  St  Andre's  private  examination  of  Mother 
Tofts  the  rabbit-breeder  at  the  Grecian  Coffee- 
house, was  one  of  the  choicest  efforts  of  dramatic 
talent  that  wit  ever  put  together,  or  mortal  ever 
heard.  The  suppressed  credulity  of  Sir  Hans, 
the  sheer  good-nature  of  Heidegger,  and  the 
daring  effrontery  of  that  arrant  quack  St  Andre, 
as  described  by  our  Hoscius,  composed  a  scene 
worthy  of  Aristophanes  himself.  So  it  was,  sis 
our  intelligent  old  King  once  said  to  Zoffany. 
In  these  past  days,  Sir,  a  man  of  observation 
had  need  only  to  walk  from  coffee-house  to 
tavern,  and  from  tavern  to  coffee-house,  within 
the  pale  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  return 
home  sober  himself,  and  sit  down  and  write  a 
farce. 

"  Pray,  Docthor,  do  you  recoDect  the  pen- 
and-ink  scrap  of  John  Dennis  the  critic,  which 
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Samuel  Ireland  had  ?     If  I  am  correct,  it  was  a 
head  portrait,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth/' 

"  It  was.  Sir;  and  I  have  heard  Horatio 
Walpole  say  it  was  the  very  image  of  the  man. 
Hogarth  told  his  Lordship  that  he  sketched  it 
one  night  at  the  Greican,  soon  after  the  managers 
had  rejected  his  play  and  stolen  his  thunder  and 
lightning.  ^  But/  said  the  little  painter,  *  I  made 
the  sketch  with  a  pencil  on  my  thumb-nail  —  I 
did  not  dare  have  a  scrap  of  paper  before  me  in 
his  presence,  or  he  would  perchance  have 
broken  my  bones.  His  malicious  eye  was  every 
now  and  then  glancing  towards  me,  but  he  did 
not  find  me  out.  I  went  from  thence,  holding 
my  glove  loosely  to  guard  the  pencil  sketch  on 
my  nail,  directly  to  the  Rainbow,  and  showing 
it  to  Colley  Cibber,  bid  him  guess.  "  By  all 
that's  sacred,"  said  he,  "  if  that's  not  GriflSn 
Dennis  !  —  For  God's  sake  do  not  rub  it  oflP' 
—  and  taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  from  the  miscreant  Curl^)  tore 
off  the  blank,  and  added,  "  My  dear  boy,  trans- 
fer it  to  this,  and  I  will  get  Curl  to  send  it  to 
Dennis,  who  will  go  immediately,  and  raise  a 
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mob  round  lib  doors.*' '  Pope,  I  have  some- 
wliere  heard,  procured  a  sight  of  this  sketch,  and 
traced  it  with  a  pencil  against  the  glass ;  and 
from  his  own  recollection  of  the  man,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  little  touching-up  of  Charles 
Jervas,  whom  he  studied  under,  contrived  there- 
from  to  scumble  out  a  good  likeness.  It  was 
done  in  asphaltum,  heightened  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  the  small  heads  of  the  painters  —  those 
done  con  amore  by  Vandyke  for  the  engraved 
work." 

"  How  mercilessly  Pope  must  have  bedevil'd 
the  literary  Mohawk  in  having  his  phiz  thus 
under  his  brush,"  said  the  counsellor — "  some- 
what like  the  witches  roasting  the  waxen  effigy 
of  an  enemy  and  persecutor  stuck  with  corking- 
pins." 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear  counsellor,"  said  the 
Doctor  —  "  Pope,  in  this  instance,  showed  him 
self  towards  Dennis  in  a  superior  light.  He 
really  felt  for  the  miserable  man,  whose  vile  tem- 
per he  considered  as  a  sufficient  curse.  To  be 
sure,  he  showed  him  up,  to  borrow  the  modern 
phrase,  in  his  immortal  satire;  but  he  has  spared 
him,  compared  with  others,  who  really  had  com- 
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mitted  no  sin  inimical  tx)  the  infallibility  of  this 
soigbty  Pope.  Dennis  certainly  commenced  the 
war,  and  Pope  was  provoked  to  retaliation,  for 
which  the  sour  critic  never  forgave  him.  So  on 
the  first  appearance  of  Hogarth's  &mous  etching 
the  satire  upon  Pope's  Essay  on  Taste,  wherein 
the  poet  is  seen  white-washing  the  gate  of  Bur» 
liqgton  House,  and  bespattering  the  Duke  of 
Chandos's  coach  and  all  the  passengers  beneath^ 
Griffin  Dennis  got  a  copy  from  Jack  Laguerrey 
and  ran  all  lover  the  town  to  exhibit  it  in  tri? 
iimph."  —  Garrick  played  off  this  high  scene  of 
Griffin  Dennis  and  others,  as  they  assembled 
one  morning  at  the  Devil  Tavern;  and  you  may 
see  it  re-represented,  and  it  be  your  pleasure^ 
gentle  reader,  in  a  sort  of  humble  Pastiana  la 
the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE   DEVIL   TAVERN. 


**  How  chu  do,  Madame  Peelzebubs  r*"  said 
Heidegger,  stepping  up  tx)  the  bar  —  "  How  l^ 
Mastare  Peelzebubs,  your  spouse?  Vat  my 
pretty  little  imps  —  mine  devilkins^^  patting  her 
children  on  the  face  —  "  run,  run  to  mine  coach- 
man, he  has  got  some  sweetsmeetes  for  you.'^ 
f—  "  To  be  sure,"  said  my  great-uncle  Zachary, 
^*  the  Count  was  the  best-tempered  creature  in 
the  world,  and  uncommonly  fond  of  children. 
It  mattered  not  whether  they  were  the  isons  and 
daughters  of  the  singers,  dancers,  musiciaj;is, 
the  tavern-keepers  whose  houses  he  visited,  or 
of  the  poor  people,  hangers-on  of  the  Opera- 
house  in  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  about  — ! 
all  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  kindnc^ss.  It  wa« 
his  custom  on  the  day  succeeding  a  masquerade, 
when  there  was  always  a  profusion  of  nice  things 
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left  untouched  from  the  supper  tables^  to  buy 
the  dainty  kickshaws,  which  were  the  perqui- 


*  Heidegger's  masquerade  suppers  were  most 
splendid^  such  Indeed  as  have  not  been  witnessed 
since.  Many  poor  families  in  the  neighboorfaood 
were  occasionally  fed  by  the  profuse  remains.  "Jb 
is  an  ill  vinds,vat  shaU hUno  no goodes  to  nobody" 
said  he,  when  he  used  to  distribute  his  boon^  in 
this  way.  ''Vat,  (vich  is  a  lie)  if  I  corrupt  se  pub- 
lic taste  —  Do  I  not  fill  se  poor  peop's  bellie  ?*' 

**  It  is  a  facdt,"  said  Handel,  one  day  at  Loid 
Burlington's  table,  ^'  it  is  a  facdt,  Misder  Bope,  for 
all  your  blayful,  witty  gat-o-nine-tails,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ogely  gount,  which  I  am  ready  to 
broTe  on  the  Holy  Bipel,  dat  he  subborts  and  gives 
away,  and  brovides  more  gomforts  to  the  needy  and 
the  disdressed,  than  any  one  of  mine  lord  bi^obs, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respecdt?' 

Heidegger  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  He  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1708,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  a  mere  adven* 
turer.  This  extraordinary  man,  without  any  other 
means  than  his  sprightly  manners  and  engaging 
address,  worked  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  and  ultimately  became  the  arbi^ 
ter  elegantiarum  —  the  leader  and  controller  of 
fashion  himself. 

''  His  JoibUi*  said  a  contemporary,   <<  if  they 
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sites  of  the  attendants^  and  to  take  them  in  his 
chariot  from  house  to  house,  to  distribute  them 


deserve  so  harsh  a  name^  ivere  completely  covered  hy 
his  charity y  tvhich  ivas  boundless*  Such  another  was 
the  celebrated  Beau  Nash** 

.  *^  You  know  objects  of  distress  better  than  I 
do/'  he  would  observe  to  Mr^  Way  —  *^he  so  kind 
to  distribute  this  money  for  me.''  After  a  success- 
ful masquerade,  he  has  been  known  to  giwe  away 
several  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  So  says  the 
worthy  John  Nicols. 

His  masquerades  were  justly  censured  by  the 
satitfsts,  although  the  fault  was  with  the  great  Dons 
who  supported  them.  Pope  trimmed  him  in  the 
Dunciad ;  Fielding  whipped  him  in  the  Masquerade^ 
a  Poem ;  and  nogarth  made  an  incomparable  etchr 
ing,  replete  with  sarcastic  wit,  which  was  sensibly 
levelled  at  the  exalted  patrons,  as  well  as  the  foreign , 
projector  of  those  scenes  of  dissipation.  Thia 
scarce  print  —  bearing  certain  references  that  must 
not  be  named  to  delicate  ears  —  was,  to  use  the 
satirist's  own  words  **  Invented  for, the  use  of  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen^hj  tlie ingenious  Mr.  H'^d — g — r." 

Among  the  rest,  the  author  of  the  Scandalizade 
has  roguishly  made  his  worthy  coadjutor,  Handel, 
(who  was  only  partner  in  the  Operas,)  give  him  a. 
friendly  flogging  — 
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to  the  little  folks^  who  delighted  to  see  fais  ugly 
face. 

"  He  was  the  most  comical  dog  too/*  added  my 
great-uncle,  "  and  had  so  many  little  ready  pranks 
^practical  pranks,  to  play  off,  as  retorts  to  the 
rudeness  with  which  he  was  so  frequently  as- 
jsailed.  It  was  he,  long  before  John  Wilkes  * 
knew  the  house,  who  dubbed  old  Cawtey-John- 
son  f,  the  landlord  of  the  tavern,  Mistare,  and  the 


'*  Thou  perfection,  as  far  as  e'er  Nature  could  run, 
Of  the  ugly,  (quoth  H— d— 1,)  iW  ugliest  baboon ; 
Human-nature's,  and  even  thy  Maker's  disgrace, 
So  frightful  thy  looks,  so  grotesque  is  thy  dee  ! 
With  a  hundred  deep  wrinkles  impressed  in  Aib 

front,  * 
Like  a  map  with  a  great  many  rivers  upon*t ; 
Thy  Lascivious  Kidottos,  Obscene  Masquerades, 
Have  un-matcf^c/ whole  jcores  ev'ry  season  of  maid/** 

Vanloo  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Count  (as  he  was 
called)  from  which  there  is  a  mezzotinto  engraving 
by  J.  Faber,  dated  1742. 

*  John  Wilkes  belonged  to  a  society  of  profli- 
gates, who  held  their  midnight  orgies  at  this  tavern 
under  the  appalling  title  of  the  Hell-FIre  Club. 

f  Cofwley  Johnson,  whose  father  kept  an  inn  in 
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landlady  Madame  Peelzebub,  for  over-devilling 
a  gizzard  at  the  instance  of  Dubois,  a  celebrated 
Irish  fencing-master,  who  played  off  a  trick  upon 
a  namesake  of  the  same  profession,  when  he  and 
Heidegger  were  in  their  cups  one  night  at  the 
Devil,  and  burnt  the  French  fencing-master 
Dubois's  ^  mouth  most  terribly  -r-  a  fatal  joke, 
which  begot  ill-blood  between  these  rivals,  and 
ultimatdy  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  the 
Frenchmau  was  run  through  the  body  by  fais 


the  city,  w^s  a  loyalist^  i^nd  served  King  Qi^le^.  I* 
Cowley,  the  poet,  stood  godfather  to  his  son,  whfi 
became  landlord  of  this  once  celebrated  tavern ; 
bence  his  ehrisdan  naine. 

*  Dubois  i$  the  person  who^e  portrait  is  intro- 
duced ,hy  Hogarth  Ia  the  9^^cpnd  plate  of  the  ]M:/^ 
PrQgcess,  with  a  fencing  foil-  "  The  keen  eye  an^ 
elasticity  of  the  fencing  master,**  is  noticed,  as  admi- 
rably depicted,  by  Gilpin,^  in  hk  essay  on  this  series 
of  plates.  The  duel  was  fought  in  Maryle^one- 
fields,  and  the  vanquished  Frenchman,  nJjthougll 
run  through  the  body,  walked  a  considerable  way 
from  the  scene  of  action ;  when  a  surgeon  was 
procured,  who  had  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  re- 
ceived the  wound  on  the  11th  May,  17d4<,4nd  lived 
in  agony  until  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 
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unhappy  imrnftake.  Maiktr  Jokmsam  persisted 
in  it  that  Dubois  devilled  it  himself  ;  but  Hodeg- 
ger  maintained  he  xxis  ao^  so  tamt  trxmk  as  not 
to  know  who  tid  the  tdeiilish  teeds ;  and  erer 
after  dubbed  the  host  and  hostess  Bedzebob. 

^  This  Jcdmson  had  a  beantifid  daug^iter  — 
she  was  to  be  sore  most  beaodfbl  —  who  used  to 
ferre  at  the  bar,  and  was  a  fiiTonrite  toast  with 
the  young  templars ;  and  an  hundred  copies  of 
Terses  were  penned  bjr  thejM>  aflmiTing  smuiptifTg 
in  celdbration  of  her  charms.  CHd  Jcrfin  Dennis, 
after  the  affair  of  the  gizzard,  added  to  their  de-^ 
signations:  'J<^mson  is  the  Devil,'  said  he^ 
^his  wifis^  Death,  and  Miss  Beelzebob  is  Sn/ 
And  when  Hogarth  had  pamted  the  AwKicylj 
(who^  bjr  the  way,  was  a  ooquetish,  pert  jroimg 
1r<Hnan),  andsomeone  had  written  complimentary 
verses  on  the  occasion.  Griffin  Jack,  (Dennis,)  in 
the  true  spirit  of  his  caustic  humour,  swore  diat 
the  painter  copied  his  rascally  picture  of  Milton's 
&n  *  firom  Miss  Winny  Johnson*     ^  She  is  bar- 


*  Hogarth  executed  a  design  of  Sin,   Death, 
and  the  Devi],  from  Milton,  which,  like  most  of 
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maid  to  Death,  and  the  fabricator  of  Beelzebub's 

punch  infernal;  yea,  a  congregate  of  d d 

bad  spirits/  laughing  at  the  monstrous  conceit, 
which  unwittingly  engendered  what  he  abomi- 
nated— B.pun.  *  *  Yes,  infernal^  repeated  the 
cynic,  with  his  gruff  voice,  looking  towards  the 
bar,  *  which  Miss,  with  her  demure  face,  stirs 
xi^  to  let  loose  more  mischiefs  to  gripe  mankind, 
(writhing  with  the  colic,)  than  that  brimstone, 
pot-house,   punch-making  Bessy  Cox  f  —  the 


his  attempts  at  the  sublime,  was  so  execrable  as  to 
justify  the  sour  critic's  expression  of  contempt  for 
the  picture. 

,  *  It  is  well  known  that  Dennis  execrated  a  pun* 
—  '^  He  that  would  make  a  pun  (said  the  pedant) 
would  not  scruple  to  pick  a  pocket." 

f  Bessy  Cox :  a  woman  that  was  much  talked 
of  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Of  whom  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  writes  to  Mr.  Watkins  — "  Prior  has  had 
a  narrow  escape  by  dying ;  for,  if  he  had  lived,  he 
had  married  a  brimstone  bitch,  one  Bessy  Cox,  that 
keeps  an  alehouse  in  Long  Acre.  Her  husband 
died  about  a  month  ago;  and  Prior  has  lefl  his 
estate  between  his  servant,  Jonathan  Drifts  and 
Beszy  Cox,  Lewis  got  drunk  with  punch  with  Bess 
night  before  last.    Do  not  say  where  you  had  this 
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s 1 !  who  made  a  puppy,  a  fool,  and  an  ass 

of  Mat  Prior -^  or  tluut  other  oglbg  sbe-devil, 
Pandora !' 

"  *  Arn't  you  ashamed  to  sit  there  and  utter 
such  wickedness,  Mister  Dennis?  said  Mjrs. 
J(^nson — *  at  your  time  of  life  too  !  What*$ 
Bessy  Cox  to  do  with  us  ? — the  good-for-notbing 
minx !  Do  you  dare,  sir,  with  all  your  learor 
^ig,  to  compare  my  dau^ter  with  such  a$  she? 
Bessy  Cox  indeed  !  — Humph !  It  would  be  as 
well  for  you  to  settle  your  bill,  Mister  Dennis^^ 
God  knows,  it's  long  enough — before  you  come 
here  to  falsify  the  reputation  .of  honest  people^ 
and  a  virtuous  young  woman,  though  I  say  it,  a$ 
good  as  yourself — aye,  and  better  too  for  aught 
I  know,'  said  the  angry  landlady,  shutting  down 

news  of  Prior.    I  hope  all  my  mistress's  ministers 
(Queen  Anne)  will  not  behave  themselves  so.** 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  talking  of  Prior's  wiH  — 
"  We  are  to  have  a  bowl  of  punch  at  Bessy  Cox's. 
She  would  fain  have  put  it  upon  Lewis  that  she  was 
his  (Prior's)  Emma,  she  owned  Flanders  Jane  was  his 
Chloe.  I  know  of  no  security  against  this  dotage  in 
bachelors,  but  to  repent  of  their  mis-spent  time, 
and  marry  with  speed." 
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the  sash  window  of  the  bar  with  a  vengeance,  then 
opening  it  again — *  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a  charity 
for  some  one  or  another  to  send  you  to  Bedlam/ 
Down  went  the  window  again. 

•*  *  Bravo  !  —  Encora  P  said  Dennis. 
^*  *  Yes,  sir,  bravo  indeed  V  —  the  window 
up  again  in  an  instant — *  Encore  indeed  !  — 
Marry  come  up  !  you  shall  have  no  more  of  your 
ancoras  here  till  you  have  paid  your  bill,  take 
»y  word  for  it,  Mister  Dennis  /'—Down  went 
the  sash. 

**  Dennis  clapped  his  hands  -^  *  Encora  I 
Encora !' 

^^  Up  went  the  sash  again.  ^  Yes,  sir,  yov 
may  clap  and  clap,  but  that  does  not  enab]e 
honest  people  to  pay  their  rent  and  tax^es,  and  the 
exciseman,  fi;>rsooth !  Gientlemen  may  well  clap 
when  they  can  find  «asy  good-natured  lolks  like 
Johnson  to  let  sudi**-*— But  I  shall  not  demean 
myself  to  go  in  a  heait  any  more  &r  you^  fiir !' 
—  So  down  went  the  sash. 

"  •!  wish  there  was  a  ducking-stool  in  every 
parish,  by  G — !,'  exclaimed  the  critic. 

"  Up  went  the  window.  *  Yes,  and  I  wish 
there  were  stocks  in  every  parish  too — I  know 


whose  legs  dier'd  St,  or  Fm  nmcii  mistaken.  I 
onderstaDd  roar  immdoes,  sir,' — Dovn  vent 
the  wiodoir — iq>itwent  again — *  Yes,  twent]r- 
tiro  pounds  for  guttliiig  and  pondiy  tipyid^?  m 
<dd  score  of  more  dian  diat,  wfaidi  mr  foci  of 
a  hnsbaiid,  God  fofrpre  vae,  out  of  diaritr 
scratcbed  out  of  die  books.' 

Qiaritj !'  exclaimed  Demns. 
<  Yes,  charity^  repeated  die  angry  ladhr, 
*  Yes,  charity,  sir !'  echoed  Miss  Winny  John- 
son,  '  what  then  ?  —  Charity  again,    yon  im- 
pertinent <dd  sot  V 

^  *  Lugete  Veneris  Cupidinnque.^  *  roared  oat 
the  angry  cynic,  with  a  sarcastic  grin  —  Ha! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!' 

^  '  Do,  do  pray  shut  down  die  sash,  my 
dear,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson  — '  I  daire  say  that  is 
some  outlandish  impudence  of  the  old  Turk's, 
not  fit  for  modest  ears ;'  and  down  went  the  sash 
for  the  last  time,  with  a  bounce  that  made  the 
bowls  and  glasses  ring  again. 


•  "  Lugete  Veneris  Cupidinesque  T   "  Weep,  all 
ye  Venuses  and  Cupids." 
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"  Alas,  poor  old  man  !  he  had  latterly  sunk 
into  the  habit  of  besotting  himself  of  nights  with 
tobacco  and  punch  *,  which  increased  his  natural 
irascibility  almost  to  madness.  When  in  his 
paroxysms,  he  spared  nor  friend  nor  foe,  nor 
age  nor  sex ;  so  that  CoUey  Gibber  humorously 
observed,  he  could  tell  of  a  morning  how  much 
liquid  fire  the  old  Griffin  had  swallowed  over 
night  to  half  a  ladlefal,  by  the  expressive  mur- 
murings  of  his  bowels  and  the  emphatic  length 
of  his  oaths.  In  these  fits  he  had  been  heard 
to  call  Milton  a  beast,  and  Shakspeare  a  rascaL 
The  saucy  Miss  Winny,  who  had  aforetime 
been  a  mighty  favourite,  whom  he  had  dandled 
on  his  knee,  wb&  scratched  out  of  his  good  books, 
having  given  irreparable  offence  to  the  old  gentle- 


*  The  only  known  portrait  of  the  critic  is  en- 
graved from  a  sketch  by  Hogarth,  who  has  repre- 
sented him,  with  a  most  surly  expression,  with  a 
tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  an  incorrigible 
smoker,  and  fumed  away  when  in  anger ;  which 
induced  the  lively  old  Tom  D'Urfey  to  say  — 
"  Run  !  fetch  the  engines,  John  Dennis's  chimney^s 
on  fire." 
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man  by  too  loudly  observing,  (Winny  was  a  wit 
too,)  that  these  inward  commotions  of  hi$  were 
specimens  of  Mister  Dennis's  patent  thunder  * 
—  a  green-room  joke  which  she  had  picked  up 
from  the  conversation  of  the  players  who  fre- 
quented the  tavern, 

**  But  to  return.  *  WeU,  mine  deere  Miss 
Winny/  said  Heid^ger  —  *  you,  mine  deere 
charmante  Miss  Winny,  look  for  all  the  warlde 
like  the  beautiful  Misse  at  Saint  James/ 

"  *  Come,  come,  Count  Heidegger,'  said 
Mistress  Johnson,  *  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
come  here  to  flatter  my  daughter.  St.  James% 
indeed  !  —  God  forbid  my  daughter  should  ever 
become  a  Saint  James's  Miss.' 

"  *  Vot,  not  a  Saint  James'  Misse  —  Vot,  not 
a  Miss  maids  of  honour  !  O,  Madame  Jonsons. 
you  vould  be  note  no  litde  prouds  to  see  Miss 
Wynny  ride  niddlestee-noddlestee  in  the  sedan. 
Rattare  !  —  Vy,  Mistress  Jonsons,  your  littel 


*  The  well-known  jest  of  his  rising  in  the  Pit 
and  exclaiming,  *<  By  G — ,  they  have  stolen  my 
tliunder." 
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babbees  here,  shall  he  not  Mastares  and  Misse 
Jonsons  flattare  ?  Now  you  shall  see.  Come, 
my  prittee  misse,  how  old  are  you  ?  —  *  I  am 
eight,  sir,'  (curtsying.)  <  Dat  is  prittee  spoken, 
mine  littel  loave.  Dare,  dare  is  some  sweets- 
meetes  for  you,  and  some  pour  your  brodare*' 

—  *  Thank  you,  sir,*  —  *  And  halP^-crown  for 
you  to  give  to  littel  brodare  Cowleys,  to  puy 
him  the  traps-balls.  Dare  now,  mine  deere, 
am  not  I  the  good  gentlemans?  —  *  Yes,  sir.* 

—  *  And  am  I  not  the  pretty  gentlemans  T  — • 
*  Yes,  sir,*  (curtsying)  ^  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  V 
clapping  his  hands  —  *  Look  you  now  dare,* 
said  the  comical  Count  —  *  See  —  behold, 
Madame  Jonsons,  how  dese  littel  divils  have 
alreeaty  learn  to  flattare  !' 

"  The  Count  now  wheeled  round  on  his  heel, 
and  taking  up  Fogg's  Journal  *,  began  reading ; 
when  coming  to  something  he  did  not  rightly 
understand,  he  marched  up  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  where  were  seated  Quin  and  Lacy 


*  Fogg's  Journal,  a  celebrated  fFAt^  Newspaper. 
Mist's  Journal,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor, )  a  cotemporary  Tory  paper. 
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JRyan  *  in  the  same  box,  lunching  off  a  pork- 
chop  and  devilled  kidney;  and  Fleetwood  f  and 
CoUey  CibberX  playing  at  chess  upon  a  table  by 
the  fire-side;  with  Ingham  Forster  and  Ben 
Read  §  at  the  spare  end  of  the  same,  writing 
notes  to  a  copy  of  Hogarth's  caricature  upon 
Pope,  with  a  candle  and  wax  ready  to  seal  it  in 
an  enclosure,  for  the  poet  at  Twickenham. 
*  Mum  !'  whispered  Ingham  Forster,  *  or  we 


*  James  Quin,  and  Lacy  Ryan,  another  favourite 
actor,  were  sworn  friends,  who  frequently  lunched 
at  the  Devil  Tavern,  which  was  famous  for  a  broil, 
or  a  devilled  kidney.  Quia  taught  Ryan,  who 
was  a  general  favourite,  to  become  a  votary  to 
Apicius. 

f  Fleetwood,  the  gay,  thoughtless,  engaging 
patentee  of  Old  Drury  Lane,  before  the  pro- 
perty became  the  joint  possession  of  Lacy  and 
Garrick. 

J  Colley  Gibber,  acting  manager  of  the  Old 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  subsequently  the  great 
hero  of  the  Dunciad. 

§  Ingham  Forster  and  Ben  Read,  opulent  traders, 
friends  and  patrons  of  Hogarth,  well  known  to  the 
players,  and  members  of  the  Spiller's  Head,  and 
other  joyous  clubs. 
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are  blown.'  — '  Yes,'  said  old  Ben  Read ;  *  if 

that  French  monkey  son  of  a gets  scent  of 

the  matter,  he'll  out  with  it  to  Prince  Frederick 
— he'll  tell  it  to  his  wife,  she'll  set  it  a  going  at 
Leicester  House,  and  all  the  fat  will  be  in  the 
fire.' 

"  *  What,  a  new  print  I  see,'  said  Heideg- 
ger— ■*  hey,  Mistare  Income  Fourstars?  What 
is  it  all  apoud  vot  I  reads  in  Fogg  ?  Dam  dis 
Vig  and  Tories  !  By  Gar,  I  can  tell  of  mine  own 
memories  all  the  sign  from  Chariugs  Cross,  all 
the  way  since  Saint  Poll's,  on  two  sides  of  the 
street,   forward  and  backward,   for  a  wager  I 
vas  obtain  vif  my  worthee   coadjutor  Mistare 
George  Frederick  Handels ;  and  yet  I  will  be 
curst  if  I  can  remembare  of  my  friends  vich  is 
the  Vig  and  vich  is  the  Tories.     I  say  to  his 
Majestic  King  George,  of  a  scoundrel — I  pre- 
sume, Sare,  he  is  a  Vig.     I  say  to  her  Majestic 
the  good  Queens  Caroline,  of  a  rascale — I  pre- 
sume, Madame,  he  is  a  Torie.     By  Gar,   all 
se  varld  in  England  shall  hate  each  other,  even 
in  the  church  of  Gode,   for  Vigs  and  Tone. 
Mine  Gotes  !    all  se  Englise  is  always  in    se 
politiques.     If  se  barbare  come,  he  talk  the 


pcditi^pie  so  moadi,  be  cot  mj  died:  jikBOrt  to  9e 
bene.  If  se  shoemalEaie,  be  pmck  wtj  com  ^ 
MMKtto  deadi — an  fcr  tslkiiig^  of  se  paBdqm, 
ae  popies.  Conibiiiid  yoo,  3Bstare  JBmriare, 
saj  I — I  am  not  se  F^y  far  tj  then  joq  dnnr 
miiie  Uood  ?  To  se  Aofinafcare^  I  am  not  se 
Torie,  far  tj  then  yoa  tmrtore  mine  com  ?  Se 
lascal  iarbare  mod  se  rascal  sioematare,  be  ttSl 
mine  Talet,  ^  Toar  mastare  is  not  bo  ^ngs,  jov 
mastare  is  not  no  Tories.  Tour  mastam  aaanr 
be  tam'd,  (snappii^  bis  fingaies  in  se  fine  of 
mine  valet} — I  vil  not  no  more  Tork  far 


C€     C 


Tbafs  bearty/  said  dd  Ben  Bead^ 
^  tbafs  your  tme  Briti^  independence.  Fd  go 
ten  miles  to  be  sbared  by  sadi  a  barber — a 
man  after  my  own  beart !' 

^  *  All  se  vay  in  se  shoemakar^s  ti^it  shoe— 
bey,  Mistare  Reads  ?  Mine  Gote  !  Tat  sbaD 
become  to  yoor  patriotic  corns  !' 

^  ^  D n  tbe  corns,'  said  old  Ben  Read| 

^  wben  tbe  coontry's  in  danger.' 

^  Poor  Heid^ger  sbmgged  bis  simddevs,  as 
mncb  as  to  say,  QueUe  betisef 
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Heidegger  proceeds. 

"  *  Where  is  mine  honest  old  friends,  Mis- 
tare  John  t)enni  ?  1  have  been  to  se  Bedford 
— I  have  been  to  se  Rose  —  I  have  been  to  se 
Shakespeare's  —  I  have  been  to  se  neighbour 
Dickes  —  to  se  neighbour  Nandos — to  se  neigh- 
bour t'othare  la  Greque  (the  Grecian) — also  to 
se  Rainbow.  Vot !  is  mine  friend  John  Denni 
mort  —  gone  deads  to  se  grave  ?  Mon  Dieu  ! 
I  vill  give  twenty  guinea  to  fines  mine  friend 
John  Denni,  all  for  to  show  dis  caracature,' 
(unrolling  a  paper  which  was  tucked  into  his 
muff.)  *  Poor  Mastare  Denni,  it  shall  add  teli 
— twenty  year  to  his  lifes. 

"  *  Here,  Mistilre  Colley  Cibbai^s,  look— 
regardez.  Vat,  see  you  that  little  vasp  of  Tweek 
—  Tweek  —  vat  you  call  Tweekeensam  —  the 
poet  Mistare  Popes  ?  He  has  at  last  meet  vif 
his  match.  Now  you  shall  see.  By  Gar,  I  will 
loave,  honore,  and  regard,  vif  all  mine  hearts, 
that  clever  ginius  Mistare  Hogart  so  long  as  I 
live  to  my  deaths.  Look  ye,  Mistare  Colley 
Cibbares,  I  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  all 
se  little  monkey  Mistare  Pope's  scribble  contte 
mot.     Mais,  I  have  un  grande  respect  for  somp 
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vat  the  malicieux  spitful  rascale  spit  the  spleen 
of  his  galls  at.  Doctare  Bentley  is  a  clevare 
gentlemans — Mistare  Tebbaldts  is  clevare  gen- 
tlemans  —  Sir  Richard  Blackeymores  is  vary 
good  doctare — mine  friend  Mistare  John  Denni 
is  the  great  scholare.  Then  there  is  mine  worthy 
friend  present,  to  whom  the  town  is  var  moch 
obliged  for  the  elegant  entertainment  he  provide 
pour  la  publique,'  accompanying  the  compli- 
ment with  a  bow  to  Colley  Gibber. 

"  ^  For  which,  and  be  d d  to  you,*  said 

old  Ben  Read,  *  he  stands  infinitely  obliged  to 
you  and  that  gormandizing  German  co-partner 
of  yours.  Yes,  Shakspeare,  like  Freedom,  is 
become  a  dead  letter.  I  am  oaly  sorry  Pope 
did  not  shove  old  Blow-bellows  into  the  Dnn- 
ciad,  with  his  roritorios  and  squalling  outlandish 
operas.     There's   Harry   Purcell  *,    our  own 


*  Harry  Purcell.  The  John  Bulls  of  the  Old 
School  were  always  battling  against  the  sinking  re- 
putation of  our  own  celebrated  composer  Hour 
Purcell,  whose  name,  great  as  was  his  genius,  is 
scarcely  known  to  the  present  generation  of  mosi- 
cal  amateurs. 
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countryman,  with  more  music  in  his  little  finger 
than  that  Mister  Blow-bellows  in  his  whole 
carcass/ 

**  *  Mistare  Pope  !  Mistare  Pope !  — he  pote 
mine  illustrious  friend  into  se  Dunciad  !  That 
he  will  not  do  navarre.  Mistare  Pope*  has 
about  as  moche  taste  pour  se  harmonies^  as  moch 
a  chudge  of  se  musique,  as  Mistare  Ben  Reads. 
Ah  !  vot !  Vy  did  he  not  pote  Mistare  Handel 
in  the  Dunciades?  I  vill  tell  you  a  secret, 
Mistare  Ben  Reads,  (in  a  loud  whisper,  with 


*  <<I  look  upon  this  ungrateful  contempt  of  music, 
in  authors  and  managers,  to  have  arisen  from  their 
entire  want  of  taste  for  it,  and  their  total  inability 
to  describe  it,"  says  Dibdin. 

An  amateur,  some  years  since,  was  deploring 
that  operas  were  sunk  to  nothing,  when  during  some 
very  fine  music ,  all  the  fashionables  were  talking 
and  laughing.  •*  Shameful — abominable — to  slight 
such  exquisite  harmony !"  "  My  dear  friend," 
said  a  gentleman,  '*  the  rage  for  music  is  gone 
by.  The  only  chance  for  the  managers  now,  is  to 
lengthen  the  dances,  and  shorten  the  petticoats  of 
the  dancers." 
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his  finger  on  his  nose)  —  Vy  not  ?  Vy,  becose 
mine  Lord  the  Earl  of  Burlington  voudt  not 
let  him  —  and  becose  Doctare  Arbussnots  voudt 
not  let  him  —  and  becose,  moreover  and  above 
all  sis,  all  se  varld  shall  laugh  and  grin  at  Mis- 
tare  Popes,  if  he  dare  to  show  his  teeth  at 
Mistare  Handel.  And  so  that  is  tn/  tiot,  Mistare 
Ben  Reads/ 

"  *  Ha — ha — ha — haugh  !  Well,  you  came 
in  for  your  aUowance,'  said  old  double-chin 
Ben  Read  — '  over  the  face  and  eyes,  as  the  cat 
paid  the  owl — Ha — ha — ha — ha  !  But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  County  for  I  do  believe  you  are  a 
good  hearted  man  at  bottom,  upon  my  souL 
But  how  did  it  happen,  hey,  ?  —  how  —  what  the 
devil  made  the  poet  clapper-claw  you  so  un- 
mercifully ?  —  Ha  —  ha  —  ha  —  haugh  P 

"  *  I  cannot  say  —  I  do  not  know,'  replied  the 
Count,  again  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
raising  his  hands  and  eyes,  with  a  most  preter- 
natural grin.  '  N'import  —  it  vounds  not  me. 
I  am  nobody  mine-self,  God  knows,  only  an  ad- 
venturare,  Mistare  Ben  Reads  — sl  mere  papilUm 
—  a  gaudie  butterfly,  here  to-day,  and  gone 
perhaps    se    day  aftare.     Pote,    Mistare    Ben 
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Heads,  mine  friend  George  Frederick  Handels 
is  no  less  a  great  mans  as  Mistare  Popes ;  and 
posteritie,  when  your  great  pig  pellie  is  eaten  by 
the  vorms,  and  mine  ogly  face  is  lost  all  its 
beauty  in  se  grave,  his  MoritorioSy  as  you  please 
to  call,  Mistare  Ben  Reads  —  this  Mistare 
Blow-bellows  shall  be  one  of  se  vonders  of  se 
varldt !' 

"  ^  Come,  my  worthy  Count,'  said  Fleetwood 
<  let  us  have  a  look  at  your  satirical  print. 
What  is  it  all  about  that  you  chuckle  so  gaily, 
and  that  is  to  give  such  a  gingering  to  the 
foundered  old  Giiffin  Dennis  ?  Poor  old  Jack 
has  lost  his  crib*,  and  I  fear  must  soon  gnaw 
the  manger.' 

"  *  Ah,  mine  stars,  dat  is  se  rub  !  He  should 
not  want  se  cribs,  he  should  not  want  se  man- 
gers in  his  vat  you  call  gray  hair  —  vieillesse  — 


*  Poor  old  John  Dennis  had  a  place  in  the 
Excise  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Halifax ;  this  he 
disposed  of,  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  re* 
served  an  annuity  on  it  for  forty  years.  He  out* 
lived  the  term,  alas  !  and  died  in  poverty. 
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no  navarre.    Mais^  he  is  like  se  dog  of  se  jardin-' 
iere  in  se  fable :  if  you  vil  stoops  down  all  for 
to  draw  him  up  from  se  deep  veils,   mine  sour 
friends  Jack  shall  he  not  bite  se  fingers  ?     One 
littel  times  ago  since  I  tell  my  fi-iend  se  critic^ 
Mistare    John    Denni,   mine   countryman    St 
Andre  *  will  wait  upon  you,  and  his  purse  is  a 
votre  service,' — "  He!  vat  dat  impostare ^ —  dat 
rabbit-breeding     charlatan  —  dat    vain,     tamt 
trumpery  charlatan !    The  King's  surgeon^  too ! 
A  Swiss  scoundrel,  who  talk'd  of  erecting  a 
house,  and  be-damt  to  him,  on  se  principe  rf 
anatomy  P'  —  *  Sare,'   added   Heidegger,    *  I 
toiight  mine  old  friend  se  learned  critics,  he 
wold  trow  me  out  from  se  windows. 

"  *  Veil,  mine  friendts,  now  you  shall  see  vot 


*  St.  Andre,  another  Swiss  adventurer,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  England,  and  made  a  large  income.  A 
great  pretender  to  anatomical  knowledge,  and  affec- 
ter  of  general  taste,  who  actually  erected  a  house 
near  Southampton,  as  he  said,  on  anatomical  prin- 
ciples. A  supporter  of  Mother  Tofts,  the  impostor 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godalming.  St.  Andre  had  the 
reputation  of  being  generous  to  men  of  talent  in 
distress. 
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you  shall  see/  unrolling  the  satirical  print, 
spreading  it  flat  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and 
keeping  the  corners  down  with  the  chess-men. 
*  Look !  look  !  see  you  dat !  Ha  —  ha  —  ha ! 
Hee  —  hee  —  hee  !  Ha  —  ha  —  ha  V  holding 
his  spy-glass,  and  with  his  unsteady  hand  point- 
ing to  the  print.  *  See,  I  vil  read  fi3r  you  te 
description.  Sis  is  mine  Lordt  Burlington's 
great  high  vails  —  see,  all  drawn  in  se  beautiful 
perspectiffes.  Sis  is  mine  Lordt  Burlington's 
great  high  gates  —  see,  how  moche  like  se  place 
himself^  vot  mine  Lord,  vith  se  assistance  of 
Mistare  Kents  (under  se  rose),  buflt  him  up  from 
ses  own  designs ;  not,'  laying  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  ^  not  sat  I  vill  presume  to  deny  sat  ses 
Lordshippes  is  note  var6  fine  archetects  —  var^ 
fine  geniusi  Mais^  I  have  seen  some  lordt,  and 
se  fine  ladie  too,  make  se  varie  fine  design,  se 
beautiful  plans  for  se  villa,  for  se  grand  maison. 
Mais^*  knocking  his  nose  with  his  finger,  and 
giving  an  incredulous  shrug,  *  Maisy  it  ise  all 
moons-shines  ! 

"  *  Mine  Gotes  !  how  many  times  I  see  my 
ladie  mamma  teach  his  beautiful  daughtare  tell 
se  lie.     Mine  varee  ingenious  friend,  both  of 
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him,  aye,  all  three  of  him,  Mistare  Goupy  % 
and  Mistare  Liotard^  and  Mistare  Benoist^  he 
say  mine  Lordt  pappa  he  valk  stately,  in  se 
creaking  shoe,  all  se  vay  into  my  L«adies  studie 
for  to  r^arde  mine  young  Ladies  designs,  all 
vif  se  fine  colare  and  se  gold  frames. — **  Varie 
prettie  pictare — hem — hum — ho — ha — Your 
pupile  does  you  se  credites,  Mistare  Goupy,  — 
or  Mistare  Liotard,  or  Mistare  Benoist,"  Se 
artiste  he  bow,  se  artiste  he  blush  for  shame. 
Mais^  mine  Ladie  she  say,  ^'  Is  it  not  varie 
beautiful  for  mine  daughtare?' — "  Hem — hum 
— ho — ho — ha  !"  says  mine  Lordt —  "  I  hope, 
Mistare  Goupy,  it  is  all  mine  daughtare's  Qwn 
vork  ?'  Ven  my  Lady,  prenant  la  parole,  he  say, 
"  O  yes,  certainly,  mine  Lordt,  I  can  vouch  for 
Misse.  It  is  all  his  own,  se  pretty  childes  — 
not  vun  singelle  touch  of  se  maistre  !" 


*  Liotard^  Goupy^  and  Benoist,  foreign  artists, 
who  taught  drawing  in  the  families  of  the  higher 
class,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Liotard, 
a  bit  of  a  charlatan,  wore  his  beard  and  a  Turkish 
dress — which,  in  that  age  of  successful  impo6ture| 
helped  him  to  patronage. 
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"  ^  Oh,  mine  Gote  !'  squalled  the  ugly  Count 
—  *  Vat,  you  sink  if  I  declare,  sur  mon  konneur, 
Mistare  Goupy  take  se  Bible  oalh  my  prittie 
little  Misse  scarcely  touch  se  picture  himself  not 
at  all ! 

"  ^  Veil,  mine  Lordt  Burlingtons  he  make 
se  noble,  se  raagnifique  design  for  se  grande 
gate.  Mistare  Popes  he  flatteur  mine  Lordt ; 
mine  Ladie  Burlingtons  she  flatteur  Mistarfe 
Popes.  He  compare  mine  Lordt  to  se  Godes 
himself  in  de  skies — se  British  Vitrwve!  To  be 
sure,  Sare  Caristoppore  WrenSj  Saxp  Indigo  Jdrie^ 
and  mine  very  good  pektrons  Sare  John  Van^ 
brooks  *,  he  is  all  three  noting  at  all  to  mine 
Lordt  Burlingtons  ven  Mistare  Alexander  Popes 


*  Sir  John  Vanhrook  (Vanburgh),  the  dramatic 
writer  and  architect,  who  erected  the  old  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarket,  the  scene  of  Heidegger^s 
fame.  Goupy  taught  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  to 
draw  —  it  was  he,  the  ungrateful  wag,  who  carica- 
tured Handel  \\h friend  and  patron,  in  that  well- 
known  etching,  where  he  his  seated  at  his  organ 
with  the  head  of  a  hog,  in  his  full-bottomed  wig, 
and  in  allusion  to  his  penchant  for  the  larder,  has 
appended  to  the    instrument   ducks  and  capons, 
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he  chuge  to  give  mine  Lordt  se  vitevashings* 
Mine  Lordt  Burlingtons  and  mine  Ladie  Bur- 
lingtons  is  both  of  him  varee  good  noblemans. 
Mais^  Mistare  Popes  he  vill  navarre  praise  with 
se  justice  one  great  mans,  pote  he  send,  at  se  same 
expence,  two,  three,  four  other  great  mans  head- 
longs  all  se  vay  to  se  devil.  If  se  great  poet^ 
vich  all  se  varld  say  he  is,  shall  vitevash  mine 
Lordt,  for  why  se  devils  in  hell  must  he  splash 
all  se  varld  of  taste  besides  ? 

"  *  Now,  Mistare  Colley  Gibbers,  look  you ; 
do  you  lool^too,  mine  friend  Mistare  Fleet- 
woods —  ana  you,  Mistare  Quins  —  and  you, 
Mistare  Lacy  Ryans.  Ha — ha — ha! — See, 
here  is  a  scaffolds,  and  here,  mine  friend  Mis- 
tare Ben  Reads,  is  se  littel  poet  Got-tam  in  his 
full-bottom  vigs,  vif  his  plaster-brush  labouring 
away  like  se  littel  black  buggaboos  devils  in 
mud  vails.  Here  is  se  explication  in  Mistare 
Hogart  own  vards  —  "  A,  se  plasterer  vAites^ 
vashing  and  bees  —  bees  —  spat — spatteringsr 

hams  and  geese ;  which  caricature  begot  Handel's ' 
laughing  laconic  exclamation,  <<  Cot  dam  1  -«  ha- 
ha —  ha  —  haugh!  Dis  —  is  anoder  iSwux  /  / /" 
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Mine  soul  to  mine  bodye,  it  is  se  varee  morals 
of  Popes.  —  Regardez  his  littel  homp-iackj  and 
se  littel  short  leg  kicking  se  plastare-pail  in  se 
great  stream,  to  run  upon  se  heads  of  any  body 
else.  Let  me  see — yes,  "B,^* — O  se  troll, 
se  incomparable  paintare !  — •  Ha  — ha — he  — 
he — hee!  —  ^*B,  atN/  body  that  comes  in  his 
way."  Look  you,  gentiemans,  how  se  poor 
passengare  run  all  se  way  along  Piccadil,  covare 
with  se  splash  of  se  vhites-vash.  Now  look, 
here  is  se  letter  "  C,  not  a  Duk^s  coojch^  as  ap^ 
peart  by  se  crescent  in  se  corner!^  O,  Mistare 
Hogart,  you  vill  not  findes  no4|tiirre  son  pareil 
—  no,  no-varej.  —  he  is  so  tamm'd  coraique 
troll,  and  so  full  of  se  Tits,  Tat  ndbedy  neTcr 
is  before  pour  faire,  to  make  se  vit^  se  sattare 
in  se  pictare.  Why  mine  Gotamity,  it  is  se 
Taree  coach  of  se  Duke  de  Channdorse.  himself! 
Yes,  yes,  Mistare  Popes  has  be-spattare  se  good 
and  se  generous  Duke  vif  se  mahce  of  se  black 
gart  Machiavdj  or  se  shoe-blackker  in  se  dirty 
street  of  Saint  Gile.  N'importe  !  Mistare  P<^pie 
Pope  has  vor  Tonce  met  Tif  his  match—- Se 
painte-pote  against  se  ink-^ote^  mine  •dArlings 
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fine  fellows !    You  fonney  dogs    Hogart !  — 
Huzza!  Huzza !' 

"  *  Put  it  up,  put  it  up  — be  quick  !  Here  he 
isy  by  the  Lord!'  said  CoUey  Cibber. — 
^  Mum's  the  word  !'  Heidegger  took  the  hint^ 
rolled  up  the  caricature,  and  slipped  it  into  his 
muff  again.  ^  Mais  pourquois^  for  .vat  7  said 
he,  with  an  inquisitive  stare. 

"  *  Let  us  have  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  old  sin- 
ner,' said  Quin.  '  Mind,  we  know  nothing  of 
Hogarth's  print.' 

^^  ^  Varee  goodes  joke,  upon  my  souls,'  said 
Heidegger,  pteing  his  finger  on  his  long  nose 
—  ^I  smells  se  rat.' 

^^  ^  I  do  declare  there  is  that  other  tiresome 
creature  stumping  across  the  way  with  old 
Dennis,'  said  Winny  Johnson,  who  had  just 
placed  the  chocolate-pot  upon  a  footman  before 
the  fire.  This  was  John  Oldmixon,  the  con- 
federate critic. 

"*  Whp,  my  sweetheart?  enquired  Fleet- 
wood. 

"  *I  wont  tell  you  —  find  it  out,*  said  the 
coquette. 
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"  *  Theit  I  will  make  you,'  said  the  gay 
manager,  seizing  her  hand  and  pinching  her 
little  finger. 

"  *  /  can  keep  \a  secret  f  said  she,  laughing 
and  biting  her  pretty  lips  —  *  Come,  come, 
come,  come,  come,  let  me  go  —  let  me  go. 
Mister  Fleetwood,'  slapping  his  ]^and  with  ,  a 
corresponding  rapidity  to  her  utterance ;  *  Old 
Gruff  will  tell  my  father,  and  then  !' 

<*  *  What  then  ?'  said  Fleetwood. 

*'  *  What  then  ?'  replied  Winny,  with  tragic 
mimicry — '^  Fathers^  from  hence  tnist  not  your 
daughters*  minds  by  *mhat  yoii-  see  them  act^ 
Come,  come,  come,  let  me  go,  go,  go.;  Mister 
Fleetwood,  let — me — go,  I  say!  If  you  don't 
—oh !  — let  go  my  finger,  I  vow  I'll  scream/ 

"  *  Winny,  Winny,  Winny  !'  exclaimed 
Mistress  Johnson,  who  at  th&t  moment  came 
firom  the  inner  parlour-door  into  the  bar  — 
*  What  are  you  about.  Miss  ?'  ringing  the  bell 
with  a  furious  peaL 

"  *  There  now!'  said  Winqy,  flying  away 
with  the  chocolate-pot — ^Sure  as  a  gun  I 
shall  be  turned  out  I' 
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"  « Then  Til  take  you  in/  said'Fleetwood 
gaily,  throwing  his  arms  wide  open* 

"'Yes,  by  G  —  V  said  John  Dennis,  who 
had  witnessed  this  through  the  glass-door, 
bm^ting  it  open  at  this  last  sentence  — ^  Wbo*d 
deny  that  ?  I  should  desire  to  know  who  the 
devil  you  wcyild  not  take  in  V 

"  '  There's  a  rap  of  the  koockles,  by  Goles 
—hey,  brother  Fleetwood  ?  said  Quin. 

" '  Yes,'  replied  Fleetwood,  *  a  little  harder 
than  fiiir  Winn/s  —  the  mohawk  !* 

'^ '  Is  it  not  true  ?  said  Dennis,  striking  his 
stick  violently  on  the  floor.  '  Gaming !  at 
this  hour  too !'  (scowling  at  the  chess-stable) 
— - '  whilst  all  the  miserable  mummers  there 
are  besieging  an  empty  treasury !  —  All  up  in 
arms,  the  vagabonds !  all  Drury  Lane  in  com- 
motion, and  gentleman  Fleetwood  sitting  at  his 
ease,  galavanting  with  a  publican's  daughter!' 

"  The  cynic  had  indulged  a  violent  grudge 
against  Fleetwood  for  rejecting  one  of  his  plays^ 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  venting  his  malice. 
It  was  notorious  that  Fleetwood  was  a  miserable 
financier,  and  shamefully  negligent  in  paying 
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die  salaries  due  to  the  actors,  who  were  not  un- 
frequently  reduced  to  extraordinary  expedients 
to  get  even  a  part  of  their  arrears  from  the 
thoughtless  managier. 

**  *  Nevermind,  mine  tmcienty  rebutted  Fleet- 
wood, with  inflexible  good  humour;  ^  no  one 
'  wiU  accuse  you  of  not  paying  off  old  debts  with 
v^igeful  interest.  But  nobody  heeds  you,  my 
worthy ;  it's  mere  waste  of  powder  —  shooting 
at  emptiness,  bnttum  fubnen  —  mere  play-house 
thunder,  hey,  my  old  honesty !' 

"  *  Brutum  fulmen  —  humph  1  Yes,  it  will 
soon  be  known  whether  a  bolt  that  has  just 
been  hurled  at  the  skull  of  that  reptile  at 
Twickenham  is  brutum  fulmen,  hey,  friend 
Dennis?'  said  John  Oldmixon,  looking  sig- 
nificantly, and  grinning  with  seeming  delight  as 
he  held  Hogarth's  satire  on  Pope. 

"  *  Pshaw !'  exclaimed  Colley  Gibber,  ^  do 
you  think  we  are  not  in  the  secret?  Why,  it 
will  not  singe  a  curl  of  his  poetic  wig.  Why, 
what's  all  this  rout  about  a  sixpenny  caricature? 
-—mere  pigmies  pelting  at  Jupiter  —  battering 
heav^  with  snow -balls  I' 

.  ^  ^  Battering    heaven  P     retorted     Dennis 
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scornfully  —  *  snow-balls  !  —  a  fine  fiigure  for 
a  birth-day  ode — ^Yes,  brazen  brainless  brothers! 
there  he  was  right,  by  G — ^  the  crook-backed 
puppy  !  —  excepting  that  the  madmen  brothers 
are  not  brazen,  and  that  is  more  than  a  man 
could  deny  of  you.  How,  ye  gods,  could  an 
ingenious  artist,  a  sagacious  man  like  my  old 
friend  Gabriel  your  &ther,  fashion  such  a  block 
as  you ' —  a  dainty  statue  of  humanity  !  Why, 
and  I  had  modelled  out  such  a  coxcomb,  Pd 
have  broken  the  clay  and  sent  it  back  to  Vaux- 
hall  to  bake  into  your  worthless  pots  and  pans ! 

Do,    Winny,'    said     Dennis,    turning 

round  to  the  bar  —  *  do,  Winny,  give  me  a 
glass  of  brandy.' 

"  *  You  are  much  better  without  it — you  have 
had  enough  already,  methinks,'  said  Mistress 
Johnson. 

"  *  Baw,  baw,  man,'  said  Fleetwood,  *  brandy 
at  noon !  Why,  my  moral  cynic,  that  is  as 
crying  a  sin  as  gaming  at  noon  —  What  say 
you,  my  Count?' 

"  ^  O  navarre,  navarre,'  replied  Heidegger, 
who  was  chatting  with  Winny  in  the  bar-^ 
^  navarre,  mine  old  friend    Mine  Got^  already 
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your  legs,  Mistare  Denoi,  are  so  tick  as  se  mill- 
post  I  I  shall  pote  my  two  shank  in  one  of  the 
stocking  of  Mistare  Denni  all  at  vonce.  You 
shall  die  of  se  vat  you  call  hy  —  hy  —  hydrops, 
and  navarre  drink  von  drop  of  water  all  the  time. 
O  !'  shaking  his  head,  '  dis  come  of  swallow, 
swallow  the  cooiac  of  se  early  hour.  You  shall 
distend  se  skin  to  se  size  of  se  tun  of  Heidel- 
berg, Vot^  se  great  critike  die  of  se  tympanies) 
and  burst,  for  all  se  varld,  like  de  Dragon  in  se 
Apocrypha  I' 

"  '  Apocrypha !'  echoed  the  cynic  with  a 
groan  —  '  Apocrypha !  — Yes,  every  thing  is 
apocryphal  in  this  degenerate,  this  rascally  age. 
Every  thing's  a  lie  —  the  very  tone  and  temper 
of  the  time,  all  a  lie.  The  law's  a  lie  —  the 
church  is  a  lie  —  the  press  is  a  lie,  and  the 
stage  is  a  lie,'  fiercely  eying  the  group  of 
managers  and  players  —  *  a  libellous  He  upon 
nature,  and  a  painted  prostitute  lie  against 
truth.' 

"  '  Hear  you  dat  ?  hear  you  dat  ?  exclaimed 
the  lively  Swiss,  clapping  bis  bands  —  *  Bravo  1 
bravissimo  !  —  not  a  vord  centre  se  Opera  — 
not  B  vord  now>  Mistare  Coll^  Cibbares — not 
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a  vord,  Mistare  Fleetwoods.  O  se  noble  cri- 
tike !  he  turn  round  comme  se  cocke  of  se 
weather  on  se  top  of  parish  church.  O  mar- 
bleu !  vot  you  call  gades  zookare^  se  critike  shall 
take  se  goose-quille  and  write  all  se  fine  paiU- 
gyrique,  all  in  favore  of  se  Italian  Opera.  0 
he  shall  pen  se  proloque  for  se  opera^  and  se 
epiloque  pour  se  ballet.  Bravo  !  bravissimo ! 
mine  honest  critike !' 

"  '  Soho  !'  exclaimed  Quin.  *  So  there  is 
no  truth  extant,  but  in  railing  old  Jack.  Ck)me, 
come,  old  Honesty,  sit  you  down — make  room, 
Ryan.  Come,  old  Truepenny,  take  a  glass  of 
hock  and  water  with  us  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake.  I  am  to  play  Fahtctff^  your  namesake, 
railing  Jack,  to-night,  and  I  thank  you  for 
whetting  my  wit' 

"  '  Wit !'  echoed  the  cynic  — '  where  will 
you  find  it  ?' 

"  '  Why  to  be  sure,'  said  Quin,  (treading  on 
the  toe  of  Ryan,  as  he  thought,)  '  we  were 
saying,  as  you  entered,  how  delectably  you  had 
flogged  Pope.' 

"  ^  Another  lie,'  said  Dennis,  *  and  be  d 

to  you  —  a  practical  lie ;  for  that  tread  on  my 
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corn  was  intended  for  that  Irish  twin-brother 
in  iniquity  of  yours.' 

"  '  Mercy  !'  said  Ryan,  a£Pecting  gravity, 
*  and  I  hope  it  was  not  your  favourite  corn, 
and  that  your  shoes  were  not  pumps,  my  honey. 
It  was  luck  for  me  to  escape/ 

"  *  That  I  deny  —  it's  no  luck  for  you,*  re- 
{died  Dennis  sarcastically. 

«  <  WTiy  so,  my  Griffin  ? 

"  ^  Why  so,  because  you  would  have  had  a 
plausible  excuse  for  hobbling  through  your 
part.  But,  ha  —  ha  —  ha  !  no,  no,  in  these 
days  of  wonder  a  stage  hero  can  be  lame 
without  a  tread  on  his  toe.  Ha  —  ha  — 
ha  —  haugh !' 

^*  At  this  moment  the  critic  received  a  mes- 
sage to  step  over  to  Clifford's  Inn,  and  left  the^ 
coffee-room  in  apparent  agitation.  No  sooner 
had  he  departed,  than  Quin,  who  was  a  bold 
fellow  and  a  man  of  feeling,  began  at  Oldmixon, 
a  scribbler  without  half  the  learning  and  talent 
of  Dennis,  possessing  less  honesty,  but  of  a 
most  malignant  spirit  ^  And  so,'  said  Quin, 
'  you.  Mister  Oldmixon,  have  been  dragging  that 
poor  old  gentleman  from  one  tavern  to  another, 
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exhibiting  Hogarth's  satirical  print  against 
Pope;  playing  off  your  own  spleen  through 
the  artillery  of  that  irritable  scholar  —  wearing 
his  wit  threadbare,  in  rubbing  your  name  out  of 
the  Dunciad.  No  wonder  old  Jack  looks  so 
shabby  this  morning.' 

"  *  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  the  devil  made 
him  so  be-grimed/  said  Lacy  Ryan,  ready  to 
^ve  his  crony,  Quin,  a  friendly  lift.  *  I  was  mar- 
velling where  he  could  have  been  rubbing  him- 
self in  the  dirt.' 

"  *  He  has  been  dragged  through  the  Green  - 
Rooms  this  morning,'  retorted  Oldmixon ;  1 
*  through  the  devil's  drawing-rooms.' 

"  «  Good  !'  said  Quin.  — «  Excellent !'  said 
Ryan,  ^  only  that  it  is  not  exactly  new.  Vide 
Jdhn  Dennis,  page  twenty-two.  Good  wit  — 
only  second-hand.' 

"  *  N'importe,'  said  Heidegger,  *  so  it.  be 
well  apply.  Varee  good  wit,  Mistare  Oldmixon, 
— all  against  the  stage,  hey,  Mistare  Quins  ?  — 
hey  Mistare  Ryan  ?  Mine  Gote,  and  we  will 
soon  have  anodare  great  critikes  write  all  for  se 
Opera.' 

"  «  D  —  th^  Opera !'  exclaimed  Oldmixon, 
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"  '  Good  again  !'  said  Fleetwood. 

"  '  Mais,  avec  submission,  it  is  not  good  to 
encourage  se  poor  old  gentlemans,  mine  learned 
friend  Mistare  Denni,  to  abufie  that  good  man 
Mistare  Alexander  Popes,  who  is  at  se  moment 
making  se  friendship  vif  se  beau  monde  all  for 
to  relieve  him  in  tht:  times  of  need.' 

"  '  He !  he  !  —  what  he  !'  exclaimed  Old- 
mixon,  pale  with  rage. 

"  '  Mine  good  sare,  j'ou  may  stare,  and  g^Are^ 
and  stamp  se  floorse.  Mais,  I  tell  you,  yes  I  — 
he  -r  he  —  Mistare  Popes  !' 

*'  '  D Mistare  Popes !'  said  Oldmixon, 

imitating  the  Count  with  a  sneer- 

"  '  Vif  all  my  heartes,  d Mistare  Popes, 

if  it  be  yowT  plaisir,'  said  Heide^er,  accom- 
panying the  compliment  with  a  very  fine  bow ; 
adding,  with  a  contemptuous  ^r,  *  mats,  he  has 
dam  you  already  to  everlasting  fame  in  se  Dun- 
ciade,  hey,  Mistare  Oldmixon !  Vot,  I  have 
you  on  the  hips,  hey,  Mistare  CritHes?  Yes, 
yes,  he  make  se  rod  —  se  moral  rod,  and  whip- 
all  se  profane,  all  se  dunce,  all  se  scribbler.  O 
mine  Gote,  vot  a  poet  is  he  I' 
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"  ^He!  he!  the  scoundrel!*  exclaimed  Old- 
mixon,  still  more  enraged  to  hear  ithis  from  a 
foreigner.  '  He !  the  malicious,  crooked  abor- 
tion !  —  Not  begotten,  but  spawned  —  picked 
out  from  the  toad-breeds  under  the  walls  of  hell 

by  some  d popish  old  beldam,  and  palmed 

upon  us  for  a  genius  !  A  poet,  good  Lord  I  the 
pigmy  !  Ha  —  ha — ha !  a  toadling  out  of  his 
element  here  upon  earth !  verily  a  poisonous 
toad,  gasping  for  breath  like  one  just  freed  by  a 
quarry-man  from  a  block  of  stone  —  the  asth- 
matic reptile !  A  thing  never  intended  for  earth, 
by  heaven  !  but  smuggled  hither  by  his  first 
cousin  the  old  serpent  who  first  brought  sin 
into  this  miserable  world  !' 

"  *  Bravo  !  capital !'  said  Quin,  clapping  his 
hands ;  *  a  most  magnificent  impromptu ! 
Where  did  you  pick  it  up,  hey  T 

"  ^  A  fine  thought,  *pon  my  conscience  !'  said 
CoUey  Gibber.  *  What!  run  into  a  cheese- 
monger's —  borrow  scrap  of  paper — pen  —  ink 
— down  with  it  whilst  it  was  fresh — and  run 
with  it  between  your  teeth  piping  hot  to  the 
devil. 
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"  '  Where  did  I  find  it?  said  Oldmixon, 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  *  why  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  JDntn/  Lancy  where  the  renowned  lau- 
reate picks  up  his  odes.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

I 

AT   CHISWICK. 

*^  How  much  to  be  envied  was  that  enlightened 
nobleman,"  said  the  Doctor,  alludii^  to  Lord 
Burlington,  as  we  descended  the  steps^of  that 
fine  villa  we  had  that  morning  been  permitted 
to  view.  "  His  table  was  constantly  spread  to 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  Yes,  his  Lordshq), 
in  addition  to  high  birth  and  splendid  fortune, 
was  blessed  with  great  natural  parts,  and  a  cul- 
tivated taste.  What  rare  felicity  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  such  worthies  as  Pope  and  Swift, 
Mead  and  Arbuthnot,  Gibbs  and  Kent,  and 
others  in  their  respective  professions  equally 
famed  !  To  love  music  as  he  did ;  to  be  able 
to  patronize  such  a  man  as  Handel, — yea,  to 
have  him  an  inmate  in  his  family  for  three  suc- 
cessive years.  Fancy  a  domestic  concert,  in 
which  his  Lordship  took  his  part,  with  Hande 
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at  the  harpsichord,  with  Arbuthnot.  joining  in 
the  harmony,  and  Pope  sipping  his  coffee  by 
the  fire-side,  waited  upon  by  Lady  Burlington 
and  the  sylphs  of  her  coterie. 

"  These  were  not  mere  music  parties :  no, 
Sirs ;  so  I  have  heard  Mister  Horatio  Walpole 
say,  but  conversaziones,  where  the  ladies  mixed 
with  the  gentlemen,  and  where  you  met  some  of 
the  greatest  beauties,  with  cultivated  wits,  — 
ladies  who  could  converse  with  ease  and  spirit 
with  men  like  these ;  none  of  your  chattering 
bluestocking  egotists,  but  feminine  and  modest 
withal,  such  as  your  well-bred,  true-bom  Eng- 
lish gentlewoman  ever  must  be. 

"  Pray,  do  you  recollect  a  sketch  in  oil  by 
our  old  friend  Hogarth,  of  a  music-party  in  one 
of  the  apartments  in  this  villa.  It  was  done 
from  a  hint  given  him  by  Kent,  whilst  Hogarth 
was  busied  about  his  Analysis  of  Beauty ;  and 
that  reminds  me,  that  these  two  enthusiasts  de- 
termined, whilst  sitting  over  the  bottle  in  grave 
discourse  at  this  very  inn,  that  they  should  be 
buried  in  Chiswick  church-yard;  and  entered 
into  a  mutual  agreement  that  the  survivor  should 
follow  the  other,  and  see  the  engagement  ful- 
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filled.  These  worthy  cronies,  tf  I  recollect 
rightly,  had  a  falling  out  about  the  painted 
staircase  at  Kensington.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
most  absurd  design,  and  Hogarth  made  a  cari- 
cature of  it,  which  he  never  intended  to  publish, 
but  which  gave  the  ingenious  architect  offence, 
so  they  separated  whilst  living,  and  consequently 
were  not  united  in  the  grave.  Hogarth,  how- 
ever, attended  his  funerdl,  and  survived  him 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years, — and  might  as  many 
more,  perhaps,'*  added  the  Doctor,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  but  for  that  malicious  wit.  Master 
Churchill.  Ah,  Sirs  !"  shaking  his  head,  "  I 
remember  him  well,  and  saw  him  once,  for  all 
his  effrontery,  fairly  driven  into  a  comer.  Yes, 
and  it  was  at  the  Turk^s  Head,  It  was  by  our 
gay  old  friend,  Caleb,  too.  Churchill  had  just 
been  quoting  some  of  the  bitterest  lines  from 
his  poem  of  Famine^  to  the  sore  discomfiture 
of  a  worthy  ancient  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
had  been  placed  in  old  Somerset  House  by 
King  George  the  Second.  He  was  a  relation 
of  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's.  The  satirist  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  lines  alluding  to  the  Ram- 
says,  &ther  and  son,  when  Caleb  smartly  ob* 
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seired,  'they  might  be  both  Scotch  adven- 
turers ;  but  neither  the.  father  prostituted  his 
pen,  nor  the  son  bis  pencil,  to  party ;  feeling ; 
and  it  would  be  well  that  all  sticklers  for  liberty 
could  say  as  much  for  themselves,*  looking 
Churchill  significantly  in  the  &ce.  Kow,  Sir, 
old  Mr.  Cadell,  the  bookseller,  observed,  when 
the  next  day  Whiteford  called  in  at  his  shop, 

*  I  wonder  you  escaped  in   a  whole   skin.'*— 

*  Why,  Mister  Cadell,'  replied  Master  Caleb, 
'  the  clerical  bear  was  muzzled ;  he  happened 
to  be  sober,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  so  he 
said  nothing.  Had  be  been  drunk,  he  would 
have  knocked  me  down.'  Caleb,  however, 
was  a  fellow  of  spirit,  and  would  stand  his 
ground." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Counsellor,  "  I  can  voudi 
for  that.  I  well  remember  a  conversation  be- 
tween Master  Caleb  and  this  Parson  Bruin, 
about  the  right  of  every  Briton  to  a  stall  in  the 
metropolitan  market,  in  which  Foote  took  a 
part,  and  they  beat  Churchill  at  his  own  wea- 
pon — wit. 

"  Sam  Foote  always  laiigbed  at  those  who 
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maintained  that  ike  influx  of  strapgers  to  the 
metropolis  was  an  evil.  ^  D-«4i  it,  man,'  he 
used  to  say  to  Churchill,  ndth^  for  whom  nor 
any  one  else  did  he  care  a  button,  '  why,  be- 
cause you  were  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bell,  do  you  suppose  every  ^ow  that  walks 
into  Cockney-shire  with  dust  on  his  shoes,  is  to 
have  your  leg  of  mutton  fist  thrust  in  his  hcmest 
fiu5e  5^  —  Churchill  was  a  cockn^. 

^<  One  morning  at  the  Bedford,  Foote  ac- 
costed him  with  —  <  Have  you  heard  the  news, 
Charles?*  —  *No.'  Charles  was  asle^  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  boxes  when  he  awoke  him 
with  the  question.  *What  news,  Sam?  — 
*  Why  well  worth  yofur  hearing.'  —  *  Let  us 
have  it  then.'  —  *  Why,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  will 
be  any  particular  advantage  to  you,  Charles.' 
— *  ^  Never  mind  that,  I  expect  nothing.' 

<^  ^  Nay,  but  if  every  man  had  his  deserts, 
my  Charley ! ' 

**  *  Then  you,  perchance,  might  get  a  kick- 
ing, my  Sammy  !     But  what  is  the  news  ? 

"  *  None  that  I  know  of  at  present,  Charles.' 

**  *  ITifenwhy  did  you  wake  me,  you  wooden- 
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legged  asS)  with  your  fool's  braying  about  news ! 
news !'  . 

"  *  Nay  now,  I  thought  it  an  act  of  charity 
to  rouse  genius,  sleeping  here,  stale  drunk  at 
broad  noon.     Fie  I  fie  I  Charles,  where  do  you 
expect  to  go  ?' 
"  *  To  the  devil,  for  what  I  care  !*  -  ^ 

"  *  But  there  is  no  need  to  bein  a  hiirry 
about  it,  my  Charley— all  in  good  time..  *B^ 
sides,  there's  the  man  of  the  people.  Mister  Fcxr 
Popidi,  squinting  Jack ;  he  is  not  ready  yet. 
And  would  you  go  so  long  a  journey  this  hot 
weather  without  him  ?  Besides,  there  is  a  sight 
to  be  seen  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.' 

"^Hey!  what!'  exclaimed  tl^  drunken  sa- 
tirist, rubbing  his  eyes  and  yawning.  *  What 
sight  ?' 

"  *  Only  another  flight  of  Cornish  choughs 
on  th6  road  to  Lunnun  —  Hurra  I  hurra  J  dear 
God  I  we  shall  all  be  eaten  up.'  Foote,  as  you 
know,  was  a  Cornish  man,  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vincial exclamation. 

<f  ^  Let  them  come  and  be  curst  with  fiuniae. 
I  hope  the  devil  will  be  keeper  of  the  sham- 
bles.' 

p  2 
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^<  <  And  a  new  colony  of  bare-breoch'd  Scot* 
tish  loons  coming  down  El^hgate,'  said  Foote. 

<<  <  Then  were  I  a  king,  as  I  hope  for  salva- 
tion, I'd  cut  down  all  the  scrubbing-posts,  and 
send  them  back  again  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet !' 

"<So  much  for  Wilkes,  and  liberty!*  ex- 
daimed  Foote. 

"Was  it  not  odd  enough,  Docthor,**  pro- 
ceeded the  Counsellor,  "that  the  .great  Sam 
Johnson  should  sometimes  argue  against  the  in. 
crease  of  the  town ;  one  like  him  who  loved 
the  town  *— one  who  saw  every  thing  so  wisely 
with  reference  to  cause  and  effect  '  Sir,'  said 
the  sage  moralist,  ^  to  go  on  thus,  adding  street 
to  street,  and  square  to  square,  is  to  invite'the 
hungry  North  to  eat  up  the  South/  This, 
perhaps,  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  double  enters 
dre^  alluding  to  the  growth  of  the  town  in  that 
cardinal  point. 

"'Why,  learned   Doctor,*  siud   Foote <«^ I 
believe  they  were  dining  at  Tom  Davies's  — 
<you  have  been  feasting  on  Scottish  salmon;' 

«<  What  then.  Sir?* 

"  <  And  English  lobster-sauce.' 
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«<WeU,  SirT 

^^  ^  And  the  two  things  are  better  for  each 
other.  Now  suppose  the  English  fish,  who 
carries  all  his  bones  outside,  being  a  very  odd 
fish;  was  to  lay  hold  of  the  Scotch  fish,  who 
carries  his  bones  in  his  skin ' 

"  *  What  then,  Sir  ?  said  Johnson,  im- 
patiently. 

"  *  What  then.  Doctor,*  said  Foote,  not  at 
all  abashed  —  *  why.  Sir,  the  poor  devil  of  a 
sabnon  would  be  so  clapper-clawed,  that  we 
might  eat  the  sauce  alqne.' 

^^  Doctor  Johnson   smiled,    and    answei^ed, 

*  Nay,  Sir,  if  Scottish  salmon  come  here,  they 
must  expect  to  be  clapper-clawed.  Sir,  the 
town  is  growing — has  already  grown,  too 
big ;'  and  putting  a  large  piece  of  salmon  into 
his  mouth,  added,  ^  and  if  we  go  on  thu&, 
ere  long  there  will  be  so  great  an  influx  of 
mouths,  that  the  markets  will  be  stormed  by 
ffmiine** 

"  *  But,  Sir,'  said  Foote,  *  surely.  Sir,  you 
are  an  admirer  of  these  vast  improvements  — 
you  who  read  men  so  deeply.  —  We  shall  have 
a  greater  field  for  our  speculations.' 

*         p  3 
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"  *  Our  speculations  V  said  Johnson,  smiling 
at  Foote's  pr^umption. 

"  *  Yes,  learned  Doctor,  ours/ 

"  ^  The  metropolis  has  already  grown  too 
vast  —  it  is  top  much  distended,  Sir.* 

**  ^  I  hope  it  will  not  burst,*  said  Foote. 

"  Here  the  Doctor  got  a  little  angry  -—  waxed 
warm  -"—perceiving  that  the  company  were'in- 
clined  to  smile  with  Foote ;  when  raising  his 
voice,  *  Sir,  the  town  has  multiplied  too  rapidly 
■—  the  town  is  over-charged  with  population  — 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it* 

"  ^No,  Sir,  it  is  not  ended  yet,  I  believe,' 
said  Foote,  *  or  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
builders !' 

"  *  Then  it  is  time  it  was.  Sir,*  said  John- 
son, in  an  angry  tone.  *  What  do  you  know 
about  it  ?* 

" '  Know  !*  replied  Foote  ;  *  why.  Doctor, 
I  wish  it  were  built  of  India-rubber  —  I'd  pull 
it  and  stretch  it,  I'd  stretch  it  and  pull  it,  till 
it  was  populous  as  Pekin,  and  mighty  as 
Moscow  I'j." 

^^  And  what  did  the  learned  Doctor  say  to 
this  ?"  enquired  my  old  friend  the  Cantab. 
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"Say!"  replied  the  Counsellor  —  "why, 
Docthor,  he  said  nothing;  but  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  my 
lord  mayor  at  a  Joe  Miller  jest." 


p  4j 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 


NOTHING  TO   EAT. 


"  Verily  I  cannot  get  this  mighty  street  out  of 
my  head,"  said  the  Doptor.  "  And  then  there 
is  the  new  park — what  do  you  call  it?  Mary- 
le-bone  —  no,  the  Regent's  Park :  it  seems  to 
be  an  elegant,  well-planned  place,  methinks, 
and  will  have  a  fine  efiect,  no  doubt,  with  its 
villas  and  what  not,  when  the  shrubs  and  trees 
have  shot  up  a  little.  But  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it,  aiid  I  care  not ;  for  I  remember  those 
fields  in  their  natural,  rural  garb,  covered  with 
herds  of  kine,  when  you  might  stretch  across 
from  old  Willan's  farm  there,  a-top  of  Portland 
Street,  right  away  without  impediment  to  Saint 
John's  Wood,  where  I  have  gathered  black- 
berries when  a  boy  —  which  pretty  place,  I  am 
sorry  to  see,  these  brick-and-mortar  gentry 
have  trenched  upon.      Why,   Ephraim,   you 
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metropolitans  will  have  half  a  day's  journey,  if 
you  proceed  at  this  rate,  ere  you  can  get  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Where  the  houses  are 
to  find  inhabitants,  and  when  inhabited,  where 
so  many  mouths  are  to  find  meat,  must  be  found 
out  by  those  who  come  after.  Every  age  must 
provide  for  itself,  and  I  hope  a  blessing  will  at- 
tend that  which  is  to  come.  But  for  my  part, 
I  have  long  thought  the  head  was  growing  too 
big  for  the  body.  Ah  !  this  is  a  mighty  specu- 
lative age  !  I  thought  the  town  was  big  enough 
before ;  but — but  perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  for  us 
old  grey-beards,  particularly  we  who  idle  our 
lives  away  remote,  from  this  great  city,  are  apt 
to  cherish  narrow  notions,  ^  Diffkilis^  quendus^ 
laudator  temporis  acti.* " 

"  Why,  Docthor,  'tis  best  to  leave  the  rising 
generation  to  itsel£  The  world,  I  am  afraid, 
would  not  be  much  better  governed  by  us  cau- 
tious old  fellows ;  for,  for  every  wrinkle  we  have 
a  prejudice.  Let  them  build  away,  if  it  keeps 
them  out  of  mischief,  as  fiiend  Caleb  was  wont 
to  say.  Disciptdus  est  prions  posterior  dies.  Ex- 
perience will  be  more  wholesome,  and  better 
relished,  than  our  advice. 

p  5 
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"  Ha — ha — ha !  -— >  I  am  just  thinking  of  a 
worthy  soul  in  his  way,  —  a  man,  Sirs,  having 
as  many  of  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes  of  this  life^ 
as  honest  Sancho  has  it,  as  any  easy  fellow  I 
ever  knew.  Yes,  and  he  was  a  great  man  — * 
one  who  thought  as  you  think  about  population 
and  these  matters,  worthy  Docthor ;  a  man  <^ 
weight  —  of  four-and-twenty  stone  at  lieast  —  a 
sleeping-partner  in  a  bank.  Verily  a  sleeper^ 
who  stood  and  snored,  as  Caleb  averred,  whilst 
deliberating  with  his  fishmonger  which  of  the 
two  turbots  he  would  take,  the  last  time  he  dined 
with  him  at  his  hotel.  Yes,  poor  Mitchell  — 
though,  God  knows,  he  was  rich  enough,  andy 
as  the  gossips  say,  had  neither  chick  nor  child 
withal  to  whom  to  leave  his  wealth. 

"  Now,  your  sonnetteering  poets  and  polemic 
authors — your  sanguine  schemists  and  visionary 
projectors — your  thinking  worthies  who  live  by 
anticipation— such  may  be  forgiven,  if  on  rainy 
days  they  become  a  little  hypochondriacal  touch- 
ing  to-morrow's  mutton.  But  for  your  fellows 
who  never  knew  a  greater  misery  than  whether 
to  take  burgundy  or  claret,  or  whether  the 
haunch  were  better  carved  this  way  or  that,  to 
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be  querulous  about  how  the  many  mduths  are 
to  be  fed,  is  rather  out  of  the  coarse  of  humaa 
consistency.  Yet  amongst  these-  fiulings  shall 
you  hear  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  bleafr 
ings  of  *  Nothing  to  eat  V 

"  Well,  Sirs,  Master  Caleb  was-  on  his  way 
up  th^  hill  in  the  Adelph  to  his  post*  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  who  should  he  stumble 
upon  at  the  cc»rner  of  James  Street^  just  tumiag 
round  from  Rowlandson's,  but  Master  Mitchell^ 
the  quondam  banker,  of  old  HodsoU's  house* 
He  had,  as  usual,  been  foraj^g  among  the 
multitudinous  sketches  of  that  original  artist, 
and  held  a  portfolio  under  his  arm ;  and  as  he 
was  preparing  to  step  into  his  chiufiot,  Caleb 
accosted  him — *  Well,  worthy  SU*,  what  more 
choice  bits  —  more  graphic  whimsies,  to  add  to 
the  cpllection  at  Enfield,  hey  ?  Well,  how  fares 
it  with  our  old  friend  RoUy  ?  (a  familiar  term 
by  which  the  artist  is  known  to  his  ancient 
cronies.) 


*  Caleb  Whiteford  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce. 
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«  <  Why  yes,  Mister  Caleb  Whiteford,  I 
go  collecting  on,  though  I  be^  to  think  I  have 
enough  abready,  for  I  have  some  hundreds  of 
his  spirited  works ;  but  somehow  there  is  a  sort 
of  fascination  in  these  matters,  and  —  heigh  — 
ha  —  ho  —  hoo,*  (gaping,)  *I  never  go  up  — 
up — Bless  the  man  !  why  will  he  live  so  high  ? 
—  it  kills  me  to  climb  his  stairs,'  holding  his 
ponderous  sides.  ^  I  never  go  up,  Mister 
Caleb,  but  I  find  something  new,  and  am 
tempted  to  pull  my  purse-strings.  His  in- 
vention, his  humour,  his  —  his  oddity  is  ex- 
haustless.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Whiteford,  *  Master  RoUy  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject;  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  is  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
you  and  I  at  this  moment,  and  marking  us  down 
for  game.  But  it  is  not  his  drawings  alone ; 
why  he  says  he  has  etched  as  much  copper  as 
would  sheathe  a  first-rate  man^f-war ;  and  I 
should  think  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark  in  bis 
assertion.' 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  the  banker,  ^  he  ought  to 
be  rich,  for  Ms  genius  is  certainly  the  most 
exhaustless,  the  most  —  the  mol^t  —  No,  Mister 
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Caleb,  there  is  no  end  to  him :  he  manu&o- 
tui*es  his  humorous  ware  with  such  unceasing 
vigour,  that  I  know  not  what  to  compare  his  pro- 
lific fancy  to,  unless — unless  it  be  to  this  increiBS- 
iug  population,'  turning  round,  as  he  held  the 
two  sides  of  the  door-way  to  his  chariot,  and 
looking  with  astonishment  at  the  shoals  of  young 
folks  who  were  prei^sing  on  for  admittance  ta 
the  Society's  great  rooms.  It  was  on  a  day  for 
the  delivery  of  prize-medals. 

"  *  Mercy  on  us !'  said  the  huge  man,  *  did 
you  ever  see  such  coveys  of  boys  and  girls !  — 
such  a  fine  handsome  race,  too !  — young  Gre- 
cians in  beauty.  Ah,  poor  things  !  —  Why 
where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  will  this  end ! 
Why  I  have  been  looking  out  of  Holly's  window 
at  them,  until  the  stream  of  white  frocks  and 
straw-bonnets  made  my  head  run  round.  They 
are  thick  as  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  crowd- 
ing into  Claude's  picture.  Hey  !  why  !  what ! 
more  yet !  — more  of  them  still !  —  Why  where 
the  deuce  is  the  food  to  come  fi'om  to  fill  the 
bellies  of  such  an  increasing  population  ?  It 
makes  one  melancholy  to  see  such  a  sight 
God  help  the  pretty  creatures  !  they  will  never 
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find  employ)  I  fear*  One  half  must  eat  the 
other  up  ! — It  is  impossible  —  quite  impossi- 
ble they  can  live*' 

"  *  O,  let  them  alone  for  that,  the  pretty  in- 
nocents !'  said  honest  Jack  Nixon,  who  was  just 
p<^ping  in   at  Rowlandson's  as  Mitchell  was 
rolling  out — ^  God  never  sends  mouths  but  he 
sends  meat     What,   my  royal  Banquo  V   (a 
nonsensical  pla^  upon  banker,  used  by  this  old 
member  of  the  Beef-steak) — *  AVhy,  my  royal, 
is  it  you  ?'  patting  him  familiarly  on  his  sides — 
*  Why,  my  worthy  knight  of  the  knife  and  fork, 
is  this  your  grace  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world?     Ufavt  que  tout  le  monde  vive^  as  old 
French  Harry  said  whefh  he  handed  his  plate  to 
his   rival ;    and  live  they  will,    pretty  dears  ! 
though  they  may  not  get  as  large  a  Benjamin's 
mess  as  you  and  I,  my  royal/ 

"  *  Ah,  my  Jack,  and  ah,  my  Jonny,  is  it 
you  ?'  said  the  friendly  banker.  This  was 
another  worthy — one  of  the  worthiest  that  ever 
trod  the  stage.  *  Well,  my  Jack,  and  well, 
my  Johnny,  well  met  !  —  and  if  you  two  can 
wedge  in  here  among  all  these  baskets  4114. 
rattle-traps,   come  and  take  a  knife  and  fork 
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down  in  Essex^  and  I  will  ftirnish  you  with 
Qight-caps/ 

^*  ^  I  am  engaged  at  the  Beef-steak,'  said 
Nixon —  <  look  at  my  buttons,'  •— |*  Well,  do 
you  come  then,  my  old  friend,*  addressing  him- 
self to  the  comedian  —  *  none  can  be  more 
welcome.  You  shall  have  a  bottle  of  the  best, 
and  we  will  gossip  of  old.  times.  Roily  has 
promised  to  come  down — I  would  have  taken 
the  rogue  with  me,  only  that  he  is  about  some 
new  scheme  for  his  old  friend  Ackermann  there, 
aud  says  he  must  complete  it  within  an  hour. 
You  know  RoUy's  expedition,  and  so  he  will 
come  down  by  the  stage.' 

"  *  That  is  the  way,  keep  moving,'  said 
Nixon —  *  and  he  must  mount  the  s^e  too^* 
pointing  to  the  comedian  —  *  but  not  the  En- 
field fly,  hey.  Jack !'  —  *  No,  the  old  steady 
goer,  the  evening  drag  at  Drury  Lane.'  The 
comedian  was  to  play  that  night. 


*  John  Nixon,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Beef- 
steak Club.  The  members  wore  buttons  impressed 
with  grid-irons. 
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"  *  What !  more  provision  for  the  convent, 
hey  ?  said  the  rattling  Nixon,  peeping  in  at  the 
carriage-door,  where  were  stowed  a  basket  of 
fish,  and  some  jars  of  sauces  fi*om  Burgess's 
in  the  Strand  —  *  That's  your  sort,  keep 
moving — 

One  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fat  geese. 
Beans  and  bacon,  ducks  and  pease ; 
In  short,  (my  royal,)  you've  ev'ry  thing  to  please 
the  belly. 

Well  but,  'Squu-e  Mitchell,  joking  apart,  we 
heard  your  croaking  soliloquy :  What  are  you 
in  a  fright  about  ?  Eat  your  mutton  in  peace, 
man,  and  sit  and  nod  over  your  hiCi  hcec^  hoc^ 
and  drink  a  hujus  bumper,  as  Dean  Swift  says, 
to  this  ingenious  young  fiy.  You  may  live 
upon  your  own  flesh  when  winter  comes,  or  the 
devil's  in't.  Stop  —  steady  —  be  carefiil,  my 
royal  Banquo^  we  cannot  spare  you  yet.  Take 
you  care  how  you  step,  for  chftrity's  sake,  or 
you'll  turn  the  carriage  over,  and  all  the  turtle 
will  be  spoiled.' 

«  Well,  Surs,"  said  the  Counsellor,  "  they 
got  him  in ;  the  lively  party  shook  hands  with 
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hini)  wished  him  a  pleasant  ride,  and  away  he 
drove  for  Essex. 

^  ^  Starving  population  !'  exclaimed  the  witty 
comedian  —  *  ha  —  ha  —  ha . —  ha  !  Famine  ! 
what  a  picture  of  fanune  I  —  and  I  wonder  we 
had  not  a  touch  at  war  —  that's  another  of  his 
calamities.'  Then  clasping  his  own  sides^ 
added,  *  O,  what  a  beUy-^erent  !* 

<<  ^  This  is  passing  strange,'  said  Whiteford^ 
watching  the  chariot  until  it  got  over  the 
horizon  of  the  Adelphi  hill  —  ^  Faith,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  dined  once  tHe^tSte  with 
that  T^ally  excdlent,  good-tempered  man,  the 
Christian  Leviathan,  for  the  last  ten  years,  but 
he  has  been  brooding  on  the  terror  of  increasing 
population,  increasing  streets,  and  consequent 
&mme.  And  yet  who  adds  a  better  hot  supper 
to  a  good  dinner,  or  gives  you  excellent  bur* 
gundy  with  a  better  heart !' 

**  Whiteford  related  this  to  his   Grace  of 
Norfolk,  after  his  lively  manner,  as  soon  as  the 
room  was  cleared  of  the  pretty  misses  in  their 
white  frocks,  and  the  young  masters,  who  may , 
become  old  masters  in  due  time,"  said  the 
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Counsdlor ;  ^^  for  this  Institution  has  witnessed 
some  gratifying  instances  of  what  a  medal  of 
honour  may  effect;  and  the  Duke  laughed 
heartily.  *  Well,'  said  his  Grrace,  measuring 
his  own  bulk  with  great  good  humour,  ^'  Master 
Mitchell  and  I,  should  this  prediction  of  Jamine 
be  verified,  shall  have  muck  to  answer  for.  1 
should  nke  to  know  which  of  us  two  great  men 
weighs  the  most.  Famine  !  I  dine  at  the  Beef- 
steak tiP-day. — Let  me  see,  we  are  to  take  stock 
of  wine,  that  is  the  business.  Famine  1  —  a 
good  subject  for  your  witty  pen,  Master  White- 
Sard,  Come,  try  your  hand  at  it,  and  earn  the 
gold  medal.' " 

Would  it  not  be  amusing,  gentle  reader,  if 
some  one  of  our  poking  F.S.A.  in  a  numnag- 
ing  fit  among  the  litter  of  antiquity,  would  pull 
out  and  lay  aside  such  foreboding  scrips  as  have 
fi*om  time  to  time  appeared,  touching  the  in- 
crease of  London  ?  How  long  is  it  since  our 
grave  forefathers  'gan  shake  their  wise  noddles^ 

'  and  first  exclaim,  ^  The  head  is  graadhg  too  big 

for  the  body  ?** 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  quoth  one,  "  there  will  be 
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none  left  to  till  the  soil!" — ^«  Yea,**  quoth 
another,  <^  as  the  caput  enlargeth,  so  the  ab- 
domen increaseth ;  and  unless  some  wise  law  be 
m^de  to  keep  good  folks  in  their  own  shirest 
London  must  eat  the  country  clean  up;  and 
the  English,  of  all  God's  good  creatures,  would 
be  the  last  contented  to  starve !" 

Three  centuries  have  passed,  and  the  me- 
tropolitan pumpkin  has  been  enlarging  all  the 
while  —  is  growing  bigger  and  bigger  still,  to 
a  matter  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  round  — 
.Mercy  on  us  !     Yet 

The  ground  is  tilled. 
And  bellies  filled. 

This  would  appear  marvellously  strange, 
mayhap,  to  the  ghost  of  some  one  of  our  thrifty 
progenitors,  could  he  "malh  at  midnight,  as  in 
times  of  yore,  and  take  half  an  hour's  com- 
fortable conversation  with  some  tidy  old  rmney 
just  as  she  had  swept  up  her  hearth,  thrown  up 
the  thrice-sifted  cinders,  put  on  a  few  round 
coals,  and  about  to  take  her  dish  of  tea.  Let 
us  fiuicy  such  a  tete-a-iete. 
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NURSE  GODFREY  AND  THE  ALDERMAN'S  GHO^. 

Nurse.    As  sure  as  a  gem  (talking  to  herself] 
there  it  is  again  !     One  —  two  —  three  knocks     '| 
at  the  chamber-door.     Mercy  on  us,  who  be 
there  ? 

Ghost.  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  am  an  ap^ 
parition.  ' 

Nurse.  In  the  name  of  God,  what  do  you 
want  here  ? 

Ghost.    Nothing  particular,  good  woman* 

Nurse.  So,  so  —  I  thought  you  might  have 
fome  for  old  master,  but  he  be  much  better, 
and  in  a  comfortable;  sleep.  i 

Ghost.     What  part  of  London  is  this  ? 

Nurse.      Hey-day!    you  a  ghost,  and  not     ^ 
know ! 

Ghost.  I  have  been  dead  a  matter  of  two 
hundred  years. 

Nurse.  Bless  my  heart !  wheias  can  I  have 
laid  my  eyes  F  (spectacles.) 

Ghost.  There  they  be,  good  woman,  on  the 
Bible. 

Nwse.    La,  so  they  be  1-^  I  do  think  I  shaH 
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lose  my  nose  next.  Well,  (putting  them  on,) 
now  I  can  see  you.  —  Upon  my  word,  a  ocxpody 
looking  old  gentleman ! 

Ghost.    No  remarks,  good  woman. 

Nurse.  Nay,  a  cat  may  look  at ^a. king* 
Pray  was  it  you  who  gave  three  knocks  at  the 
back  of  master's  bed  this  night  week  ?         * 

Ghost.    No. 

Nurse.  It  might  be  yesterday  se'nnight,  for 
time  goes  I  know  not  how  with  me  a-night, 
now-a-days. 

Ghost.     I  never  knock. 

Nurse.  What  a  At^mpA  toan^  (to  herself).  O, 
then  I  might  be  mistaken.  Was  it  you,  then, 
who  dragged  the  chain  up  and  down  about  a 
month  ago  ? 

Ghost.     I  do  not  drag  a  chain. 

Nurse.  .  I  hope  no  offence ;  perhaps  you  sig" 
nify  by  a  scratch. 

Ghost.    I  am  no  scratcher,  but  I  wore  a 
^hain  some  years. 

Nurse.  I  am  omcemed  to  liear  you  say  so. 
What !  you  lived  in  the  Papishes  times  of  bloody 
Mary  Xheinl 

Ghost.    I  wore  a  chain— I  was  fm  alderman. 
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Nurse.    Good  L<»rd!    Will  your  worship  be  * 
seated  ?  (wiping  a  diair  with  her  a{Nron.) 

Ghost.    Apparitibns  never  sit. 

Nurse.    True^  your  worship,  so  I've  heard 
my  pooc  husband  say  !     Ood  rest  his  bones : 

GAost.    Is  your  husband  a  spirit  ? 

Nurse.     I  hope  so,  your  worship ;    but  he 
never  walks,  though   heVe  been  dead  thirty 
three  years  come  Candlemas  next. 

Ghost.    And  I  died  on  St  Bamaby. 

Nurse.     Only  think  o*  that ! 

Baraaby  bright.  It 

The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night.  j| 

Ghost.    Even  so.  J 

Nurse.     What !  then  your  worship  remem-    I 
bers  what  passed  two  hundred  years  agone.  t 

Ghost.     I  do.  I 

Nurse.     JS  it  would  not  be  making  too  free,    I 
I  would  ask  a  question  or  so. 

Ghost.    Of  what? 

Nurse.    First  and  foremost  then,  can  your 
worship  tell  me  what  were  a  nurse's  parquisites    ♦ 
attending  a  corpse?    [The  Ghost    shook  his    ' 
head.]  —  That  goes  for  No,  1  reckon. 

Ghost.     Yesj  it  means  No. 
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Nurse.  I  thought  as  much.  I  shrewdly 
suspect  your  worship  was  lio  ccnjimxr  when  m 
the  land  of  the  living? — -[The  Ghost  shook  his 
head  again.]  —  I  believe  it  be  so  with  your  al- 
dermen now-a-days/—  [The  Qho^  nodd^  his 
head.] — That  stands  for  Yes,  I  warrant  vm. — 
Well,  that  be  honest 

Ghost.  I  have  asked  what  part  of  London 
is  this? 

Nurse.  I  ask  your  v^orship's  pardon  — so 
you  did  —  it  is  Manybone. 

Ghost.     What,  has  London  come  to  this ! 

Nurse.  Aye,  and  fiirther  too. — It  has  grown 
three  times  as  big  as  'twere  in  my  memory. 

Ghost.    And  fiill  of  souls  ? 

Nurse.  Aye^^our  worship  —  thick  as  three 
in  a  bed. 

Ghost.     What  is  your  age? 

Nurse.     Mayhap  your  worship  may  guess. 

Ghost.     I  never  was  much  of  a  guesser. 

Nurse.  ^  Excuse  me,  he  —  he  —  he !  —  you 
be  the  daftest  apparition  I  ever  met  with.  Why, 
I  be  eighty-four  come  old  Lady-day. 

Ghost.  And  I  died  eighty-six,  and  lived 
sixty-eight  in  one  parish. 
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Hharit*  Dearee  me!  Ind  sous  a  day!  and 
hflrdly  maAed  with  die  crow's  fixiC*!  ■ 

Ghott.    I  led  an  easy  life. 
.   Nurse.    No  doubt,  your  worshq> — trust  yoa 
aldenuen  for  tliat^  as  old  master  sajrs. 

Gioi^  As  old  master  says !  (with  a  loud 
voice.) 

Nurse.  Hush !  hist !  or  you'll  wake  the 
Commodore  all  in  a  fright,  and  then  hell  swear 
like  a  trocqier. 

Ghost.  And  died  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

Nurse.  Rabbit  me,  if  I'JUd  not  guess  as 
much  I 

Ghost.     How  should  you  know  ham  much  ? 

Nurse.  Bless  your  worship,  you  don't  take 
me;  I  meant  you  would  tell  what  yon  were 
worth. 

Ghost.    How  so  ? 

Nurse.  Because  I've  heard  you  cannot  sit 
five  minutes  with  a  rich  citizen  but  he  outs 
with  it. 

Ghost.    It  was  not  half  enough. 

Nurse.    Mayhap   you  did  not  know  when     | 
you  had  enough  ? 
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Ghost.    I  loved  money. 

Nurse*  And  pray  may  I  be  so  bold  —  what 
brought  your  worship  here  at.  this  -time 
o'night  ? 

Ghost.  To  ask  what  is  the  extent  of  London 
—  what  its  population. 

Nurse.     And  I  have  told  you. 

Ghost.    You'll  all  be  starved ! 
•   Nurse.     Starved  !  Mercy  on  us  !  Why,  your 
worship,  I  heard  my  grandfather  say  the  self- 
same thing  when  I  was  a  maid  —  and  his  father 
said  the  same  before  him.       ^ 

Ghost.  The  town  is  too  big  —  the  head  is 
too  large  for  the  body. 

Nurse.  Marry  come  up  !  —  what  business 
is  that  of  your  worship's  ? 

Ghost.  I  foretold  it  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

Nurse.  I  warrant  me  your  worship^s  un- 
godly gut  did  not  go  a-begging. 

Ghost.     I  fed  well  —  I  slept  well. 

Nurse.  Why  then,  your  worship,  what  have 
you  to  make  a  rout  about  ? 

Ghost.     The  public  good. 
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Nurse.  I  see  no  good,  for  my  part,  in  your 
coming  to  tell  ns  we  shall  all  be  starved. 

Gkost.    Whatis  thepriceof  agrass-&d  ox? 

Nurse.  He  —  he  —  he!  I  don't  know  where 
you'll  find  such  a  thing  now-a-days  I 

Gkost.  [Whistled.]  What,  O !  I  have  you 
there  —  what,  oxen  are  extinct? 

Nurse.     You  are  out  for  once,  your  worship. 

Ghost.     Out,  Good  woman  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  out !  —  Oxen  have  left  off 
eating  grass,  that's  all ! 

Ghost.     What  will  an  ox  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Why,  what  it  can  get  fifteen 
pounds*  (so  I  hear)  for  one  that  ten  years 
agone  cost  five-and-thirty.  —  [The  G^ost 
whistled  again.]  —  O  !  O !  what  you  were  one 
of  the  old  mony^polizers^  one  of  the  old  rare- 
graters  one  reads  of^  and  cannot  rest  in  your 
grave. 


*  This  manuscript  was  altered  by  the  Counsellor 
to  make  it  square  with  the  autumn  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two. 
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Ghosts  Then  there's  no  money !  — ^  Just  as 
I  predicted ! 

Nurse.  Laus  help  your  simple  heart !  why 
master  says  the  bankers  be  so  full,  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Ghost.  What's  the  value  of  money  against 
butchers'  meat  ? 

Nurse.  Why  he  that  has  a  purse  can  get  as 
much  as  will  feed  a  whole  parish,  and  he  that 
has  none,  must  needs  go  without. 

Ghost.     That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Nurse.  What !  your  worship  takes  my 
niddle-te-noddle-ty  head  for  a  ciphering-book. 

Ghost.  [Looking  angrily]  Fll  not  be  trifled 
with. 

Nurse.  Highty-iighty !  don't  pucker  your 
mouth  at  me  —  Pray,  where  was  your  worship 
buried  ? 

Ghost.  At  All  Hallows  Barking,  before  the 
altar. 

Nurse.  Then  I'd  advise  you  to  troop  back 
again,  and  not  come  fiissikin  here  with  your 
idle  proclamations. 

Gfiost.     Your  copper  vessel  will  boil  away. 

Nttrse.     That  is  more  civil  spoken. 
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Wine  and  walnuts; 


Ghost,    Your  beverage  will  be  cold^ 

Nurse*  It  is  not  beverage^  it  is  tea.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  a  compliment  to  offer  your 
worship  a  dish  ?  —  [The  Ghost  shook  his  head.] 
—  Now,  Fm  about  it,  pray,  your  worship, 
what  might  you  pay  in  your  time  for  good 
bohea? 
-#>=    Ghost,     What  is  bohea  ? 

Nurse.     Or  good  souchong  ? 

Ghost.     What  is  souchong  ? 

Nurse.     Why  tea,  to  be  sui 

Ghost.     I  never  tasted  TT 

Nurse.     •  O ! 
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THE   END. 
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